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-    CHAPTER   I. 
A  SCAMPER  IN  THE  PRAIRIE. 

"  TTTHAT  took  you  to  Texas  ? "  is  a  question 
»  »  that  has  so  frequently  been  asked  me  by 
friends  in  the  States,  that  a  reply  to  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  commencement  I  can  make  to 
a  sketch  of  my  adventures  in  that  country.  Many 
of  my  fellow- citizens  have  expressed  their  surprise 
— more  flattering  to  me  and  my  family  than  to 
Texas — that  a  son  of  Judge  Morse  of  Maryland, 
instead  of  pitching  his  tent  in  his  native  State, 
should  have  deserted  it  for  a  land  which  certainly, 
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at  the  time  I  first  went  to  it,  was  in  anything  but 
good  repute,  and  of  whose  population  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  portion  mainly  consisted  of  outlaws  and  bad 
characters,  expelled  or  fugitive  from  the  Union. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  these : — I  went  to  Texas, 
endorsed,  as  I  may  say,  by  a  company  of  our  en 
lightened  New  York  Yankees,  whose  speculative 
attention  was  just  then  particularly  directed  to  that 
country.  In  other  words,  I  had  the  good  or  ill  luck, 
as  you  may  choose  to  think  it,  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  Texas-Land-Scrip — that  is  to  say,  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Com 
pany,  declaring  and  making  known  to  all  whom  it 
might  concern,  that  Mr  Edward  Morse  had  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  cashier  of  the  said  company 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  consideration 
of  which,  he,  the  said  Edward  Morse,  was  duly  en 
titled  and  authorised  to  select,  within  the  district 
and  territory  of  the  aforesaid  Galveston  Bay  and 
Texas  Land  Company,  a  tract  of  land  of  the  extent 
of  ten  thousand  acres,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  take 
possession  of  and  settle  upon  it,  and,  in  a  word,  to  ex 
ercise  over  it  all  the  rights  of  a  proprietor;  under  the 
sole  condition  that  in  the  selection  of  his  ten  thousand 
acres  he  should  not  infringe  on  the  property  or  rights 
of  the  holders  of  previously  given  certificates. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world, 
and  under  a  heaven  compared  to  which  our  Mary 
land  sky,  bright  as  it  is,  appears  dull  and  foggy  1 
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It  was  certainly  a  tempting  bait ;  too  tempting  by 
far  not  to  be  caught  at  by  many  in  those  times  of 
speculation  ;  and  accordingly,  our  free  and  enlight 
ened  citizens  bought  and  sold  their  millions  of 
Texan  acres  just  as  readily  as  they  did  their  thou 
sands  of  towns  and  villages  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi 
nois,  and  Michigan,  and  their  tens  of  thousands  cf 
shares  in  banks  and  railways.  It  was  a  speculative 
fever,  which  has  since,  we  may  hope,  been  in  some 
degree  cured.  At  any  rate,  the  remedies  applied 
have  been  tolerably  severe. 

I  had  not  escaped  the  contagion,  and,  having  got 
the  land  on  paper,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  it 
in  dirty  acres.  My  intention  was  to  select  my  plot 
of  ground  and  take  possession  of  it,  and  then,  if  I 
did  not  like  the  country,  to  turn  it  into  dollars  again. 
If,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  country  pleased  me,  I 
would  return  to  Maryland,  get  together  what  was 
needful  for  the  undertaking,  and  set  up  my  roof- tree 
in  Texas  for  good  and  all.  Accordingly,  in  company 
with  a  friend  who  had  a  similar  venture,  I  embarked  at 
Baltimore  on  board  the  Catcher  schooner,  and,  after 
a  three  weeks'  voyage,  arrived  in  Galveston  Bay. 

The  grassy  shores  of  this  bay,  into  which  the 
river  Brazos  empties  itself,  rise  so  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  they  strongly  resemble 
in  colour,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  them, 
were  it  not  for  three  stunted  trees  growing  on  the 
western  extremity  of  a  long  lizard-shaped  island 
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that  stretches  nearly  sixty  miles  across  the  bay, 
and  conceals  the  mouth  of  the  river.  These  trees 
are  the  only  landmark  for  the  mariner ;  and,  with 
their  exception,  not  a  single  object — not  a  hill,  a 
house,  nor  so  much  as  a  bush,  relieves  the  level 
sameness  of  the  island  and  adjacent  continent. 

After  we  had,  with  some  difficulty,  got  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  island,  a  pilot  came  on  board  and 
took  charge  of  the  vessel.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  run  us  on  a  sandbank,  off  which  we  got  with 
no  small  labour,  and  by  the  united  exertions  of 
sailors  and  passengers,  and  at  length  entered  the 
river.  In  our  impatience  to  land,  I  and  my  friend 
left  the  schooner  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  boat,  which 
upset  in  the  surge,  and  we  found  ourselves  flounder 
ing  in  the  water.  Luckily  it  was  not  very  deep, 
and  we  escaped  with  a  thorough  drenching. 

When  we  had  scrambled  on  shore,  we  gazed  about 
us  for  some  time  before  we  could  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  were  actually  upon  land,  so  unnatural  was 
its  aspect.  It  was,  without  exception,  the  strangest 
coast  we  had  ever  seen,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  distinguishing  the  boundary  between 
earth  and  water.  The  green  grass  grew  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  green  sea,  and  there  was  only  the 
streak  of  white  foam  left  by  the  latter  upon  the 
former  to  serve  as  a  line  of  demarcation.  Before 
us  was  a  perfectly  level  plain,  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  in  extent,  covered  with  long  fine  grass,  rolling 
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in  waves  before  each,  puff  of  the  sea-breeze,  with 
neither  tree,  nor  house,  nor  hill,  to  vary  the  un 
broken  monotony  of  the  surface.  Ten  or  twelve 
miles  towards  the  north  and  north-west,  we  distin 
guished  some  dark  masses,  which  we  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  groups  of  trees ;  but  to  our  eyes 
they  looked  exactly  like  islands  in  a  green  sea,  and 
we  subsequently  learned  that  such  groups,  innumer 
able  in  Texan  prairies,  are  called  islands  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  A  more  appropriate  name, 
or  one  better  describing  their  appearance,  could  not 
be  given  to  them. 

Proceeding  along  the  shore,  we  came  to  a  block 
house  situated  behind  a  small  tongue  of  land  pro 
jecting  into  the  river,  and  decorated  with  the  flag 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  waving  in  all  its  glory 
from  the  roof.  This  building,  the  only  one  of  which, 
at  that  time,  Galveston  harbour  could  boast,  served, 
as  may  be  supposed,  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  It 
was  the  custom-house  and  the  barracks  for  the  gar 
rison  (consisting  of  a  company  of  Mexican  infantry), 
the  residence  of  the  controller  of  customs,  and  of 
the  civil  and  military  intendant,  the  headquarters 
of  the  officer  commanding,  and  it  served,  moreover, 
as  hotel,  arid  wine  and  spirit  store.  Alongside  the 
board,  on  which  was  depicted  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic, 
intended  for  the  Mexican  eagle,  hung  a  rum-bottle 
doing  duty  as  a  sign,  and  the  republican  banner 
threw  its  protecting  shadow  over  an  announcement 
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of — "  Brandy,  Whisky,  and  accommodation  for  Man 
and  Beast." 

Approaching  the  house,  we  saw  the  whole  gar 
rison  assembled  before  the  door.  It  consisted  of  a 
dozen  dwarfish,  spindle-shanked  Mexican  soldiers, 
none  of  them  so  big  or  half  so  strong  as  American 
boys  of  fifteen,  and  whom  I  would  have  backed  a 
single  Kentucky  woodsman,  armed  with  a  riding- 
whip,  to  have  driven  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
These  heroes  all  sported  tremendous  beards,  whisk 
ers,  and  mustaches,  and  had  a  habit  of  knitting 
their  brows,  in  the  endeavour,  as  we  supposed,  to 
look  fierce  and  formidable.  They  were  crowding 
round  a  table  of  rough  planks,  and  playing  a  game 
at  cards,  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  engrossed 
that  they  took  no  notice  of  our  approach.  Their 
officer,  however,  came  out  of  the  house  to  meet  us 
with  a  friendly  greeting. 

Captain  Cotton,  formerly  editor  of  the  Mexican 
Gazette,  now  civil  and  military  superintendent  of 
Galveston,  customs-director,  harbour-master,  and 
tavern-keeper,  and  a  Yankee  to  boot,  seemed  to 
trouble  his  head — to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense 
be  it  said — much  less  about  his  various  dignities 
and  titles  (of  which  he  had  more  than  there  were 
soldiers  in  his  garrison)  than  about  his  capital 
French  and  Spanish  wines,  which,  it  is  to  be  pre 
sumed,  he  laid  in  duty  free.  As  to  the  soldiers, 
in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  such  wretched-looking, 
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shrivelled  dwarfs.  I  could  not  help  fancying  them 
grotesque  elves  or  goblins,  transported  thither  by 
some  old  sorcerer's  power.  We  were  never  tired 
of  staring  at  them  and  at  the  country,  which  also 
had  something  supernatural  in  its  aspect.  It  was 
like  an  everlasting  billiard-table,  without  an  end. 
It  is  a  strange  feeling,  I  can  tell  you,  after  being 
three  weeks  at  sea,  to  run  into  a  harbour  which 
is  no  harbour,  and  to  land  upon  a  shore  which  is 
only  half  land,  and  which  seems  each  moment  about 
to  roll  away  in  waves  from  under  your  feet.  Our 
fellow-passengers,  several  of  whom  had  now  landed 
and  joined  us,  gazed  about  them  as  puzzled  and 
bewildered  as  we  were,  and  hastened  into  the  block 
house  with  a  speed  which  showed  them  to  be  as 
sailed  by  the  same  uneasy  feeling  as  ourselves. 
Looking  out  from  the  blockhouse,  the  interminable 
expanse  of  meadow  and  ocean  was  blended  into 
one  vast  plain,  out  of  which  the  building  rose  like 
a  diminutive  island.  It  was  with  a  sensation  of 
real  relief  that  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on 
board  our  schooner. 

It  took  us  three  full  days  to  ascend  the  river 
Brazos  to  the  town  of  Brazoria,  a  distance  of  only 
thirty  miles.  On  the  first  day,  nothing  but  the 
everlasting  meadow  was  to  be  seen  on  either  hand ; 
but,  on  the  second,  we  got  nearer  to  islands :  the 
pasture  became  a  park,  dotted  with  magnificent 
groups  of  trees.  Not  a  sign  of  man  was  visible  in 
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this  stupendous  park — a  boundless  ocean  of  grass 
and  foliage.  An  ocean  of  this  kind  has  a  far  more 
powerful  effect  upon  those  who  for  the  first  time 
wander  through  its  solitudes  than  has  an  ocean  of 
water.  We  saw  this  exemplified  in  our  travelling 
companions,  land- seekers  like  ourselves,  with  the 
sole  difference  that,  not  being  overburdened  with 
the  circulating  medium,  they  had  come  without 
scrip.  They  were  by  no  means  of  the  class  of  sen 
timental  travellers — nothing  of  the  Yorick  about 
them — but,  on  the  contrary,  were  wild,  rough  fel 
lows,  who  had  played  all  sorts  of  mad  pranks  during 
the  three  weeks'  voyage.  Here,  however,  they  all, 
without  exception,  became  quiet — nay,  sedate  and 
serious.  The  very  wildest  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  really  were  as  rude  and  desperate  a  lot  as 
ever  roamed  the  world  round  in  search  of  adven 
tures — grew  taciturn,  and  gave  utterance  to  none 
of  the  coarse  oaths  and  horrible  blasphemies  with 
which,  when  at  sea,  they  had  frequently  disgusted 
us.  They  behaved  like  people  who  had  just  en 
tered  a  church.  All  their  countenances  wore  an 
expression  of  gravity  and  awe.  And,  in  a  certain 
sense,  we  surely  might  be  said  to  have  entered  one 
of  G-od's  temples  ;  for  what  more  noble  temple  could 
be  erected  in  his  honour  than  the  magnificent 
scene  around  us !  All  was  so  still,  and  solemn, 
and  majestic !  Forest  and  meadow,  trees  and  grass, 
all  so  pure  and  fresh,  as  if  just  from  the  hand  of  the 
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mighty  and  eternal  Artificer.  No  trace  of  man's 
sinful  hand,  but  all  the  beautiful,  immaculate  work 
of  God ! 

Fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Brazos,  we  entered  the  first  forest.  Sycamores, 
and,  further  on,  pecan-trees,  waved  on  either  hand 
over  the  water.  We  saw  a  herd  of  deer,  and  a 
large  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  both  of  which,  already 
tolerably  shy,  took  to  flight  at  our  appearance. 
The  quality  of  the  land  was,  as  will  be  easily  ima 
gined,  the  point  to  which  our  attention  was  chiefly 
directed.  On  the  coast  we  had  found  it  light  and 
sandy,  with  a  very  thin  crust  of  good  soil,  but 
without  any  signs  of  swamp  or  slime  ;  further  from 
the  sea,  the  crust  or  fertile  surface  increased  in 
thickness  from  one  to  four — eight — twelve — at  last 
fifteen — and,  at  Brazoria,  twenty  feet  over  the  bed 
of  sand  and  loam.  As  yet  we  had  seen  nothing 
like  a  hillock  or  a  stone  ;  and  indeed  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  in  a  district  a  hundred  miles 
broad  and  long,  to  have  found  a  stone  as  big  as  a 
pigeon's  egg.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  wood 
in  plenty  for  houses  and  fences  ;  so  we  had  no 
cause  for  anxiety  in  that  respect.  Our  hopes  grew 
brighter  each  mile  that  we  advanced. 

On  our  arrival  at  Brazoria,  however,  those  san 
guine  hopes  received  a  cruel  blow.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of — namely,  in  the  year  1832 — Brazoria  was 
an  important  town — -for  Texas,  that  is  to  say — con- 
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sisting  of  above  thirty  houses,  three  of  which  were 
of  brick,  three  of  boards,  and  the  remainder  of  logs, 
all  thoroughly  American,  with  the  streets  arranged 
in  the  American  manner,  in  straight  lines  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  only  objection  to 
the  place  was,  that  in  the  spring,  at  the  season  of 
the  floods,  it  was  all  under  water ;  but  the  worthy 
Brazorians  overlooked  this  little  inconvenience,  in 
consideration  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  was  early  in  March  when  we  arrived,  but 
we  found  already  an  abundance  of  new  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  aud  the  most  delicious  artichokes  that 
ever  rejoiced  an  epicure.  But  we  also  found  some 
thing  else,  much  less  agreeable  to  my  friend  and 
myself,  and  that  was,  that  our  scrip  was  not  quite 
so  good  as  it  might  be,  and — like  much  other 
scrips,  past,  present,  and  to  come — bore  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  waste  paper  than  to  bank-notes. 
Our  unpleasant  doubts  became  a  fatal  certainty  on 
the  arrival  of  William  Austin,  son  of  Colonel  Aus 
tin.  He  gave  us  to  read  the  report  of  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  Mexican  congress,  after  perusing  which, 
we  were  within  an  ace  of  lighting  our  cigars  with 
our  certificates. 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  year  1824,  the  Mexican 
Congress  had  passed  an  act,  having  for  its  object 
the  encouragement  of  emigration  from  the  United 
States  to  Texas.  In  consequence  of  this  act,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  contractors — or 
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empresarios,  as  they  call  them  in  Mexico — who 
bound  themselves  to  bring  a  certain  number  of 
settlers  into  Texas  within  a  given  time,  at  their 
own  charges,  and  without  any  expense  to  the 
Mexican  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mexican  government  had  engaged  to  furnish  land 
to  these  emigrants  at  the  rate  of  five  square  leagues 
to  every  hundred  families ;  but  to  this  agreement 
the  special  condition  was  attached,  that  all  settlers 
should  be,  or  become,  Koman  Catholics.  Failing 
this,  and  until  they  gave  satisfactory  proofs  of  their 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  validity  of 
their  claims  to  the  land  was  not  recognised,  and 
they  were  liable  any  day  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
country  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Of  all  this,  the  New  York  "  Galveston-Bay-and- 
Texas-land-Company,"  like  smart  Yankees  as  they 
were,  had  wisely  said  not  a  word  to  us,  but  had 
sold  us  the  land  with  the  assurance  that  it  had 
been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Mexican  gov 
ernment,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their  importing 
into  it,  within  the  year,  a  certain  number  of  settlers. 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  verbal  and  written  de 
clarations,  such  the  tenor  of  the  scrip  ;  trusting  to 
which,  we  had  set  out  on  our  wild-goose-chase.  Clear 
it  now  was  that  we  had  been  duped  and  taken  in  ; 
equally  evident  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  Mexican 
government  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  us  here 
tics. 
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This  information  threw  us  into  no  small  per 
plexity.  Our  Yankee  friends  at  Brazoria,  however, 
laughed  at  our  dilemma,  and  told  us  that  we  were 
only  in  the  same  plight  as  hundreds  of  our  coun 
trymen,  who  had  come  to  Texas  in  total  ignorance 
of  this  condition,  but  who  had  not  the  less  taken 
possession  of  their  land  and  settled  there;  that 
they  themselves  were  amongst  the  number ;  and 
that,  although  it  was  just  as  likely  they  would  turn 
negroes  as  Eoman  Catholics,  they  had  no  idea  of 
being  turned  out  of  their  houses  and  plantations ; 
that,  at  any  rate,  if  the  Mexicans  tried  it,  they  had 
their  rifles  with  them,  and  should  bo  apt,  they 
reckoned,  to  burn  powder  before  they  allowed  them 
selves  to  be  kicked  off  such  an  almighty  fine  piece 
of  soil.  So,  after  a  while,  we  began  to  think,  that 
as  we  had  paid  our  money  and  come  so  far,  we 
might  do  as  others  had  done  before  us — occupy 
our  land  and  wait  the  course  of  events.  The  next 
day  we  each  bought  a  horse,  or  mustang,  as  they 
call  them  there,  which  animals  were  selling  at 
Brazoria  for  next  to  nothing,  and  rode  out  into 
the  prairie  to  look  for  a  convenient  spot  to  settle. 

These  mustangs  are  small  horses,  rarely  above 
fourteen  hands  high,  and  are  descended  from  the 
Spanish  breed  introduced  by  the  original  con 
querors  of  the  country.  During  the  three  cen 
turies  that  have  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  to  an 
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extraordinary  extent,  and  are  to  be  found  in  vast 
droves  in  the  Texan  prairies,  although  they  now 
begin  to  be  somewhat  scarcer.  They  are  taken 
with  the  lasso,  concerning  which  instrument  or 
weapon  I  will  here  say  a  word  or  two,  notwith 
standing  that  it  has  been  often  described. 

The  lasso  is  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long,  very  flexible,  and  composed  of  strips  of  twisted 
ox-hide.  One  end  is  fastened  to  the  saddle,  and 
the  other,  which  forms  a  running  noose,  held  in  the 
hand  of  the  hunter,  who,  thus  equipped,  rides  out 
into  the  prairie.  When  he  discovers  a  troop  of 
wild  horses,  he  manoeuvres  to  get  to  windward  of 
them,  and  then  to  approach  as  near  to  them  as 
possible.  If  he  be  an  experienced  hand,  the  horses 
seldom  or  never  escape  him;  and  as  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  them, 
he  throws  the  noose  with  unerring  aim  over  the 
neck  of  the  one  he  has  selected  for  his  prey.  This 
done,  he  turns  his  own  horse  sharp  round,  gives 
him  the  spur,  and  gallops  away,  dragging  his  un 
fortunate  captive  after  him,  breathless,  and  with 
his  windpipe  so  compressed  by  the  noose,  that  he 
is  unable  to  make  the  smallest  resistance,  but,  after 
a  few  yards,  falls  headlong  to  the  ground,  and  lies 
motionless  and  almost  lifeless,  sometimes  indeed 
badly  hurt  and  disabled.  From  that  day  forward, 
the  horse  which  has  been  thus  caught  never  forgets 
the  lasso  ;  the  mere  sight  of  it  makes  him  tremble 
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in  every  limb  ;  and,  however  wild  he  may  be,  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  it  to  him,  or  to  lay  it  on  his  neck, 
to  render  him  as  tame  and  docile  as  a  lamb. 

The  horse  taken,  next  comes  the  breaking  in, 
which  is  effected  in  a  no  less  brutal  manner  than 
his  capture.  The  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  animal 
are  covered  with  a  bandage,  and  a  tremendous  bit, 
a  pound  weight  or  more,  clapped  into  his  mouth  j 
the  horsebreaker  puts  on  a  pair  of  spurs  six  inches 
long,  with  rowels  like  penknives,  and  jumping  on 
his  back,  urges  him  to  his  very  utmost  speed.  If 
the  horse  tries  to  rear,  or  turns  restive,  one  pull, 
and  not  a  very  hard  one  either,  at  the  instrument  of 
torture  they  call  a  bit,  is  sufficient  to  tear  his  mouth 
to  shreds,  arid  cause  the  blood  to  flow  in  streams. 
I  have  myself  seen  horses'  teeth  broken  with  these 
barbarous  bits.  The  poor  beast  whinnies  and  groans 
with  pain  and  terror ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  him ; 
the  spurs  are  at  his  flanks,  and  on  he  goes  full  gal 
lop,  till  he  is  ready  to  sink  from  fatigue  and  exhaus 
tion.  He  then  has  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  allowed 
him  ;  but  scarcely  has  he  recovered  breath,  which 
has  been  ridden  and  spurred  out  of  his  body,  when 
he  is  again  mounted,  and  has  to  go  through  the 
same  violent  process  as  before.  If  he  breaks  down 
during  this  rude  trial,  he  is  either  knocked  on  the 
head  or  driven  away  as  useless  ;  but  if  he  holds 
out,  he  is  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  and  left  to  graze 
on  the  prairie.  Henceforward,  there  is  no  particular 
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difficulty  in  catching  him  when  wanted  ;  his  wild- 
ness  is  completely  punished  out  of  him,  but  for  it  is 
substituted  the  most  confirmed  vice  and  malice  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived.  These  mustangs  are 
unquestionably  the  most  deceitful  and  spiteful  of 
all  the  equine  race.  They  seem  perpetually  look 
ing  out  for  an  opportunity  of  playing  their  master 
a  trick ;  and  very  soon  after  I  got  possession  of 
mine,  I  was  near  paying  for  him  in  a  way  that  I  had 
certainly  not  calculated  upon. 

We  were  going  to  Bolivar,  and  had  to  cross  the 
river  Brazos.  I  was  the  last  but  one  to  get  into 
the  boat,  and  was  leading  my  horse  carelessly  by 
the  bridle.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  step  in,  a  sud 
den  jerk,  and  a  cry  of  "  Mind  your  beast !  "  made 
me  jump  on  one  side ;  and  lucky  was  it  that  I  did 
so.  My  mustang  had  suddenly  sprung  back,  reared 
up,  and  then  thrown  himself  forward  upon  me  with 
such  force  and  fury,  that,  as  I  got  out  of  his  way, 
his  fore  feet  went  completely  through  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  an  animal  in  such 
a  paroxysm  of  rage.  He  curled  up  his  lips  till  his 
whole  range  of  teeth  was  visible,  his  eyes  literally 
shot  fire,  the  foam  flew  from  his  mouth,  and  he  gave 
a  wild  screaming  neigh  that  had  something  quite 
diabolical  in  its  sound.  Whilst  I  stood  perfectly 
thunderstruck  at  this  outbreak,  one  of  the  party 
took  a  lasso  and  very  quietly  laid  it  over  the  ani 
mal's  neck.  The  effect  was  magical.  With  closed 
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mouth,  drooping  ears,  and  head  low,  there  stood  the 
mustang,  meek  and  docile  as  any  old  jackass.  The 
change  was  so  sudden  and  comical,  that  we  all  burst 
out  laughing ;  although,  when  I  came  to  reflect  on 
the  danger  I  had  run,  it  required  all  my  love  of 
horses  to  prevent  me  from  shooting  the  brute  upon 
the  spot. 

Mounted  upon  this  ticklish  steed,  and  in  com 
pany  with  my  friend,  I  made  various  excursions  to 
Bolivar,  Marion,  Columbia,  Anahuac,  incipient  cities 
consisting  of  from  five  to  twenty  houses.  We  also 
visited  numerous  plantations  and  clearings,  to  the 
owners  of  some  of  which  we  were  known,  or  had 
messages  of  introduction  ;  but  either  with  or  with 
out  such  recommendations,  we  always  found  a 
hearty  welcome  and  hospitable  reception,  and  it 
was  rare  that  we  were  allowed  to  pay  for  our  en 
tertainment. 

We  arrived  one  day  at  a  clearing,  which  lay  a 
few  miles  off  the  way  from  Harrisburg  to  San  Felipe 
de  Austin,  and  belonged  to  a  Mr  Neal.  He  had 
been  three  years  in  the  country,  occupying  himself 
with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  most  agreeable,  as  v.  ell  as  profitable,  occupation 
that  can  be  followed  in  Texas.  He  had  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  from 
fifty  to  sixty  horses,  all  mustangs.  His  plantation, 
like  nearly  all  the  plantations  in  Texas  at  that 
time,  was  as  yet  in  a  very  rough  state  ;  and  his 
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house,  although  roomy  and  comfortable  enough 
inside,  was  built  of  unhewn  tree -trunks,  in  true 
backwoodsman  style.  It  was  situated  on  the  bor 
der  of  one  of  the  islands,  or  groups  of  trees,  be 
tween  two  gigantic  sycamores,  which  sheltered  it 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  In  front,  and  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  lay  the  prairie,  with  its  waving  grass 
and  many-coloured  flowers ;  behind  the  dwelling 
arose  the  cluster  of  forest  trees  in  all  their  primeval 
majesty,  laced  and  bound  together  by  an  infinity  of 
wild  vines,  which  shot  their  tendrils  and  clinging 
branches  hundreds  of  feet  upwards  to  the  very  top 
of  the  trees,  embracing  and  covering  the  whole 
island  with  a  green  network,  and  converting  it  into 
an  immense  bower  of  vine  leaves,  which  would  have 
been  no  unsuitable  abode  for  Bacchus  and  his 
train. 

These  islands  are  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
features  of  Texan  scenery.  Of  infinite  variety 
and  beauty  of  form,  and  unrivalled  in  the  growth 
and  magnitude  of  the  trees  composing  them,  they 
are  of  all  shapes — circular,  parallelograms,  hexa 
gons,  octagons — some  again  twisting  and  winding 
like  dark-green  snakes  over  the  brighter  surface  of 
the  prairie.  In  no  park  or  artificially  laid -out 
grounds  could  anything  be  found  at  all  equalling 
these  natural  shrubberies  in  beauty  and  symmetry. 
In  the  morning  and  evening  especially,  when  sur 
rounded  by  a  sort  of  veil  of  light-greyish  mist,  and 
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with,  the  horizontal  beams  of  the  rising  or  setting 
sun  gleaming  through  them,  they  offer  pictures 
which  it  is  impossible  to  weary  of  admiring. 

Mr  Neal  was  a  jovial  Kentuckian,  and  he  re 
ceived  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  only  asking 
in  return  all  the  news  we  could  give  him  from  the 
States.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  without  having 
witnessed  it,  the  feverish  eagerness  and  curiosity 
with  which  all  intelligence  from  their  native  coun 
try  is  sought  after  and  listened  to  by  these  dwellers 
in  the  desert.  Men,  women,  and  children  crowded 
round  us  ;  and  though  we  had  arrived  in  the  after 
noon,  it  was  near  sunrise  before  we  could  escape 
from  the  inquiries  by  which  we  were  overwhelmed, 
and  retire  to  the  beds  that  had  been  prepared  for  us. 

I  had  not  slept  very  long  when  I  was  roused 
by  our  worthy  host.  He  was  going  out  to  .catch 
twenty  or  thirty  oxen,  wanted  for  the  market  at 
New  Orleans.  As  the  kind  of  chase  which  takes 
place  after  these  animals  is  very  interesting,  and 
rarely  dangerous,  we  willingly  accepted  the  invi 
tation  to  accompany  him  ;  and  having  dressed  and 
breakfasted  in  all  haste,  got  upon  our  mustangs  and 
rode  off  into  the  prairie. 

The  party  was  half-a-dozen  strong,  consisting  of 
Mr  Neal,  my  friend  and  myself,  and  three  negroes. 
What  we  had  to  do  was  to  drive  the  cattle,  which 
were  grazing  on  the  prairie  in  herds  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  head,  to  the  house,  and  then  those  selected 
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for  the  market  were  to  be  taken  with  the  lasso  and 
sent  off  to  Brazoria. 

After  riding  four  or  five  miles,  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  drove ;  splendid  animals,  standing  very  high, 
and  of  most  symmetrical  form.  The  horns  of  these 
cattle  are  of  unusual  length,  and,  in  the  distance, 
have  more  the  appearance  of  stags'  antlers  than  of 
bulls'  horns.  We  approached  the  herd  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They  remained  quite  quiet. 
We  rode  round  them,  and  in  like  manner  got  in 
rear  of  a  second  and  third  drove,  and  then  spread 
out,  so  as  to  form  a  half  circle  and  drive  the  cattle 
towards  the  house. 

Hitherto  my  mustang  had  behaved  exceedingly 
well,  cantering  freely  along,  and  not  attempting  to 
play  any  tricks.  I  had  scarcely,  however,  left  the 
remainder  of  the  party  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
when  the  devil  by  which  he  was  possessed  began 
to  wake  up.  The  mustangs  belonging  to  the  plan 
tation  were  grazing  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
off;  and  no  sooner  did  my  beast  catch  sight  of 
them,  than  he  commenced  practising  every  species 
of  jump  and  leap  that  it  is  possible  for  a  horse  to 
execute,  and  many  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  should  have  thought  no  brute  that  ever  went 
on  four  legs  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
them.  He  shied,  reared,  pranced,  leaped  forwards, 
backwards,  and  sideways  ;  in  short,  played  such 
infernal  pranks,  that,  although  a  practised  rider, 
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I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  my  seat.  I 
heartily  regretted  that  I  had  brought  no  lasso 
with  me,  which  would  have  tamed  him  at  once, 
and  that,  contrary  to  Mr  Neal's  advice,  I  had  put 
on  my  American  bit  instead  of  a  Mexican  one. 
Without  these  auxiliaries,  all  my  horsemanship 
was  useless.  The  brute  galloped  like  a  mad  crea 
ture  some  five  hundred  yards,  caring  nothing  for 
my  efforts  to  stop  him ;  and  then,  finding  himself 
close  to  the  troop  of  mustangs,  he  stopped  suddenly 
short,  threw  his  head  between  his  fore-legs,  and  his 
hind  feet  into  the  air,  with  such  vicious  violence, 
that  I  was  pitched  clean  out  of  the  saddle.  Before 
I  well  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  put  his  fore  feet  on  the  bridle,  pull  bit 
and  bridoon  out  of  his  mouth,  and  then,  with  a 
neigh  of  exultation,  spring  into  the  midst  of  the 
herd  of  mustangs. 

I  got  up  out  of  the  long  grass  in  a  towering 
passion.  One  of  the  negroes  who  was  nearest  to 
me  came  galloping  to  my  assistance,  and  begged 
me  to  let  the  beast  run  for  a  while,  and  that  when 
Anthony,  the  huntsman,  came,  he  would  soon  catch 
him.  I  was  too  angry  to  listen  to  reason,  and  I 
ordered  him  to  get  off  his  horse,  and  let  me  mount. 
The  black  begged  and  prayed  of  me  not  to  ride 
after  the  brute ;  arid  Mr  Neal,  who  was  some  dis 
tance  off,  shouted  to  me,  as  loud  as  he  could,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  to  stop ;  that  I  did  not  know  what 
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it  was  to  chase  a  wild  horse  in  a  Texan  prairie, 
and  that  I  must  not  fancy  myself  in  the  meadows 
of  Louisiana  or  Florida.  I  paid  no  attention  to  all 
this — I  was  in  too  great  a  rage  at  the  trick  the 
beast  had  played  me  ;  and,  jumping  on  the  negro's 
horse,  I  galloped  away  like  mad. 

My  rebellious  steed  was  grazing  quietly  with 
his  companions,  and  he  allowed  me  to  come  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  paces  of  him ;  but  just  as  I 
had  prepared  the  lasso,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
negro's  saddle-bow,  he  gave  a  start,  and  galloped 
off  some  distance  further,  I  after  him.  Again  he 
made  a  pause,  and  munched  a  mouthful  of  grass — 
then  off  again  for  another  half  mile.  This  time  I 
had  great  hopes  of  catching  him,  for  he  let  me 
come  within  a  hundred  yards ;  but  just  as  I  was 
creeping  up  to  him,  away  he  went  with  one  of  his 
shrill  neighs.  When  I  galloped  fast,  he  went 
faster  ;  when  I  rode  slowly,  he  slackened  his  pace. 
At  least  ten  times  did  he  let  me  approach  him 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  without  for  that 
being  a  bit  nearer  getting  hold  of  him.  It  was 
certainly  high  time  to  desist  from  such  a  mad 
chase,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  doing  so ;  and  in 
deed  the  longer  it  lasted,  the  more  obstinate  I  got. 
I  rode  on  after  the  beast,  who  let  me  come  nearer 
arid  nearer,  and  then  darted  off  again  with  his  loud, 
laughing  neigh.  It  was  this  infernal  neigh  that 
made  me  so  savage — there  was  something  spite- 
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ful  and  triumphant  in  it,  as  though  the  animal 
knew  he  was  making  a  fool  of  me,  and  exulted  in 
so  doing.  At  last,  however,  I  got  so  sick  of  my 
horse-hunt  that  I  determined  to  make  a  last  trial, 
and,  if  that  failed,  to  turn  back.  The  runaway 
had  stopped  near  one  of  the  islands  of  trees,  and 
was  grazing  quite  close  to  its  edge.  I  thought 
that,  if  I  were  to  creep  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  and  then  steal  across  it,  through  the 
trees,  I  should  be  able  to  throw  the  lasso  over  his 
head,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  drive  him  back  to  the 
house.  This  plan  I  put  in  execution  :  rode  round 
the  island,  then  through  it,  lasso  in  hand,  and  as 
softly  as  if  I  had  been  riding  over  eggs.  To  my 
consternation,  however,  on  arriving  at  the  edge  of 
the  trees,  arid  at  the  exact  spot  where,  only  a  few 
minutes  before,  I  had  seen  the  mustang  grazing, 
no  signs  of  him  were  to  be  perceived.  I  made  the 
circuit  of  the  island,  but  in  vain — the  animal  had 
disappeared.  With  a  hearty  curse,  I  put  spurs  to 
my  horse,  and  started  off  to  ride  back  to  the  plan 
tation. 

Neither  the  plantation,  the  cattle,  nor  my  com 
panions,  were  visible,  it  is  true  ;  but  this  gave  me 
no  uneasiness.  I  felt  sure  that  I  knew  the  direc 
tion  in  which  I  had  come,  and  that  the  island  I 
had  just  left  was  one  which  was  visible  from  the 
house,  whilst  all  around  me  were  such  numerous 
tracks  of  horses,  that  the  possibility  of  my  having 
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lost  my  way  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  rode  on 
quite  unconcernedly. 

After  riding  for  about  an  hour,  I  began  to  find 
the  time  rather  long.  -I  looked  at  my  watch: 
it  was  past  one  o'clock.  We  had  started  at  nine, 
and,  allowing  an  hour  arid  a  half  to  have  been 
spent  in  finding  the  cattle,  I  had  passed  nearly 
three  hours  in  my  wild  and  unsuccessful  hunt.  I 
began  to  think  I  must  have  got  further  from  the 
plantation  than  I  had  as  yet  supposed. 
.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  day  clear 
and  warm,  just  like  a  May-day  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  sun  now  shone  brightly  out,  but  the 
early  part  of  the  morning  had  been  somewhat 
foggy ;  and  as  I  had  only  arrived  at  the  plantation 
the  day  before,  and  had  passed  the  whole  afternoon 
and  evening  indoors,  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  house. 
This  reflection  made  me  rather  uneasy,  particularly 
when  I  remembered  the  entreaties  of  the  negro, 
and  the  loud  exhortations  Mr  Neal  addressed  to  me 
as  I  rode  away.  I  said  to  myself,  however,  that  I 
could  not  be  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  plantation,  that  I  should  soon  come  in  sight  of 
the  herds  of  cattle,  and  that  then  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  my  way.  But  when  I  had 
ridden  another  hour  without  seeing  the  smallest 
sign  either  of  man  or  beast,  I  got  seriously  uneasy. 
In  my  impatience,  I  abused-  poor  Neal  for  not 
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sending  somebody  to  find  me.  His  huntsman,  I 
had  heard,  was  gone  to  Anahuac,  and  would  not  be 
back  for  two  or  three  days  ;  but  he  might  have 
sent  a  couple  of  his  lazy  negroes  :  or,  if  he  had 
only  fired  a  shot  or  two  as  a  signal.  I  stopped  and 
listened,  in  hopes  of  hearing  the  crack  of  a  rifle. 
But  the  deepest  stillness  reigned  around,  scarcely 
the  chirp  of  a  bird  was  heard — all  nature  seemed 
to  be  taking  the  siesta.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  was  a  waving  sea  of  grass,  here  and  there  an 
island  of  trees,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  human  being. 
At  last  I  thought  I  had  made  a  discovery.  The 
nearest  clump  of  trees  was  undoubtedly  the  same 
which  I  had  admired  and  pointed  out  to  my  com 
panions  soon  after  we  left  the  house.  It  bore  a 
fantastical  resemblance  to  a  snake  coiled  up  and 
about  to  dart  upon  its  prey.  About  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  plantation  we  had  passed  it  on  our 
right  hand,  and  if  I  now  kept  it  upon  my  left,  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  going  in  a  proper  direction. 
So  said,  so  done.  I  trotted  on  most  perseveringly 
towards  the  point  of  the  horizon  where  I  felt  cer 
tain  the  house  must  lie.  One  hour  passed,  then  a 
second,  then  a  third  :  every  now  and  then  I  stopped 
and  listened,  but  nothing  was  audible — not  a  shot 
nor  a  shout.  But  although  I  heard  nothing,  I  saw 
something  which  gave  me  no  great  pleasure.  In 
the  direction  in  which  we  had  ridden  out,  the 
grass  was  very  abundant  and  the  flowers  scarce  ; 
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whereas  the  part  of  the  prairie  in  which  I  now 
found  myself  presented  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
flower-garden,  with  scarcely  a  square  foot  of  green 
to  be  seen.  The  most  variegated  carpet  of  flowers 
I  ever  beheld  lay  unrolled  before  me  ;  red,  yellow, 
violet,  blue — every  colour,  every  tint  was  there ; 
millions  of  magnificent  prairie  roses,  tuberoses, 
asters,  dahlias,  and  fifty  other  kinds  of  flowers. 
The  finest  artificial  garden  in  the  world  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  this  parterre  of 
nature's  own  planting.  My  horse  could  hardly 
make  his  way  through  the  wilderness  of  flowers, 
and  I  for  a  time  remained  lost  in  admiration  of 
this  scene  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  prairie  in 
the  distance  looked  as  if  clothed  with  rainbows, 
that  waved  to  and  fro  over  its  surface. 

But  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  my  situation 
soon  banished  all  other  thoughts,  and  I  rode  on 
with  complete  indifference  through  scenes  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  captivated 
my  entire  attention.  All  the  stories  I  had  heard 
of  mishaps  in  these  endless  prairies,  recurred  in 
vivid  colouring  to  my  memory — not  mere  back 
woodsmen's  legends,  but  facts  well  authenticated 
by  persons  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  had  warned 
me,  before  I  came  to  Texas,  against  venturing 
without  guide  or  compass  into  these  dangerous 
wilds.  Even  men  who  had  been  long  in  the  country 
were  often  known  to  lose  themselves,  and  to  wan- 
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der  for  days  and  weeks  over  these  oceans  of  grass, 
where  no  hill  or  variety  of  surface  offers  a  landmark 
to  the  traveller.  In  summer  and  autumn,  such  a 
position  would  have  one  danger  the  less — that  is  to 
say,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  dying  of  hunger ; 
for  at  those  seasons  the  most  delicious  fruits — 
grapes,  plums,  peaches,  and  others — are  to  be  found 
in  abundance.  But  we  were  now  in  early  spring, 
and  although  I  saw  numbers  of  peach  and  plum- 
trees,  they  were  only  in  blossom.  Of  game  also 
there  was  plenty,  both  fur  and  feather  ;  but  I  had 
no  gun,  and  nothing  appeared  more  probable  than 
that  I  should  be  starved,  although  surrounded  by" 
food,  and  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  in 
the  world.  This  thought  flashed  suddenly  across 
me,  and  for  a  moment  my  heart  sank  within  me  as 
I  first  perceived  the  real  danger  of  my  position. 

After  a  time,  however,  other  ideas  came  to  con 
sole  me.  I  had  been  already  four  weeks  in  the 
country,  and  had  ridden  over  a  large  slice  of  it  in 
every  direction,  always  through  prairies,  and  I  had 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  my  way.  True, 
but  then  I  had  always  had  a  compass,  and  been  in 
company.  It  was  this  sort  of  over-confidence  and 
feeling  of  security  that  had  made  me  adventure  so 
rashly,  and  in  spite  of  all  warning,  in  pursuit  of  the 
mustang.  I  had  not  waited  to  reflect,  that  a  little 
more  than  four  weeks'  experience  was  necessary  to 
make  one  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  a  district 
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three  times  as  big  as  New  York  State.  Still  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  I  should  have  got  so  far 
out  of  the  right  track  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  the 
house  before  nightfall,  although  that  was  now  rap 
idly  approaching.  Indeed,the  first  shades  of  even 
ing,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  gave  this  persuasion 
increased  strength.  Home-bred  and  gently  nurtured 
as  I  was,  my  life,  before  coming  to  Texas,  had 
been  by  no  means  one  of  adventure,  and  I  was  so 
used  to  sleep  with  a  roof  over  my  head,  that  when 
I  saw  it  getting  dusk  I  felt  certain  I  could  not  be 
far  from  the  house.  The  idea  fixed  itself  so  strong 
ly  in  my  mind,  that  I  involuntarily  spurred  my  mus 
tang,  and  trotted  on,  peering  out  through  the  now 
fast-gathering  gloom,  in  expectation  of  seeing  a 
light.  Several  times  I  fancied  I  heard  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  the  cattle  lowing,  or  the  merry  laugh 
of  the  children. 

"  Hurrah !  there  is  the  house  at  last — I  see  the 
lights  in  the  parlour  windows." 

I  urged  my  horse  on,  but  when  I  came  near  the 
house,  it  proved  to  be  an  island  of  trees.  What  I 
had  taken  for  candles  were  fire-flies,  that  now 
issued  in  swarms  from  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
islands,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  prairie, 
darting  about  in  every  direction,  their  small  blue 
flames  literally  lighting  up  the  plain,  and  making 
it  appear  as  if  I  were  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  Bengal 
fire.  Nothing  could  be  more  bewildering  than  such 
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a  ride  as  mine,  on  a  warm  March  night,  through  the 
interminable,  never- varying  prairie  ;  overhead  the 
deep  blue  firmament,  with  its  hosts  of  bright  stars ; 
at  rny  feet,  and  all  around,  an  ocean  of  magical 
light,  myriads  of  fire-flies  floating  upon  the  soft 
still  air.  It  was  like  a  scene  of  enchantment.  I 
could  distinguish  every  blade  of  grass,  every  flower, 
every  leaf  on  the  trees — but  all  in  a  strange  unna 
tural  sort  of  light,  and  in  altered  colours.  Tube 
roses  and  asters,  prairie  roses  and  geraniums, 
dahlias  and  vine  branches,  began  to  wave  and 
move,  to  range  themselves  in  ranks  and  rows. 
The  whole  vegetable  world  around  me  appeared 
to  dance,  as  the  swarms  of  living  lights  passed 
over  it. 

Suddenly,  from  out  of  the  sea  of  fire,  sounded  a 
loud  and  long-drawn  note.  I  stopped,  listened, 
and  gazed  around  me.  It  was  not  repeated,  and  I 
rode  on.  Again  the  same  sound,  but  this  time  the 
cadence  was  sad  and  plaintive.  Again  I  made  a 
halt,  and  listened.  It  was  repeated  a  third  time 
in  a  yet  more  melancholy  tone,  and  I  recognised  it 
as  the  cry  of  a  whip-poor-will.  Presently  it  was 
answered  from  a  neighbouring  island  by  a  katydid. 
My  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  hearing  the  note  of  this 
bird,  the  native  minstrel  of  my  own  dear  Maryland. 
In  an  instant  the  house  where  I  was  born  stood 
before  the  eyesight  of  my  imagination.  There 
were  the  negro  huts,  the  garden,  the  plantation, 
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everything  exactly  as  I  had  left  it.  So  powerful 
was  the  illusion,  that  I  gave  my  horse  the  spur, 
persuaded  that  my  father's  house  lay  before  me. 
The  island,  too,  I  took  for  the  grove  that  surrounded 
our  house.  On  reaching  its  border,  I  literally  dis 
mounted,  and  shouted  out  for  Charon  Tommy. 
There  was  a  stream  running  through  our  planta 
tion,  which,  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  was 
passable  only  by  means  of  a  ferry,  and  the  old 
negro  who  officiated  as  ferryman  was  indebted  to 
me  for  the  above  classical  cognomen.  I  believe  I 
called  twice,  nay,  three  times  —  but  no  Charon 
Tommy  answered ;  and  I  awoke  as  from  a  pleasant 
dream,  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  lengths  to  which 
my  excited  imagination  had  hurried  me. 

I  now  felt  so  weary  and  exhausted,  so  hungry 
and  thirsty,  and,  withal,  my  mind  was  so  anxious 
and  harassed  by  my  dangerous  position,  and  by 
the  uncertainty  how  I  should  get  out  of  it,  that  I 
was  really  incapable  of  going  any  further.  I  felt 
quite  bewildered,  arid  stood  for  some  time  gazing 
before  me,  and  scarcely  even  troubling  myself  to 
think.  At  length  I  mechanically  drew  my  clasp- 
knife  from  my  pocket,  and  set  to  work  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  rich  black  soil  of  the  prairie.  Into  this  hole 
I  put  the  knotted  end  of  my  lasso,  and  then,  filling 
in  the  earth  and  stamping  it  down  with  my  foot,  as 
I  had  seen  others  do  since  I  had  been  in  Texas,  I 
passed  the  noose  over  my  mustang's  neck,  and  left 
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him  to  graze,  whilst  I  myself  lay  down  outside  the 
circle  which  the  lasso  would  allow  him  to  describe. 
An  odd  manner,  it  may  seem,  of  tying  up  a  horse ; 
but  the  most  convenient  and  natural  one  in  a 
country  where  one  may  often  find  oneself  fifty 
miles  from  any  house,  and  five-and-twenty  from  a 
tree  or  bush. 

I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  sleep,  for  on  all  sides 
I  heard  the  howling  of  wolves  and  jaguars — an  un 
pleasant  serenade  at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  so  in 
the  prairie,  unarmed  and  defenceless  as  I  was.  My 
nerves,  too,  were  all  in  commotion;  and  1  felt  so 
feverish  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have 
done,  had  I  not  fortunately  remembered  that  I  l^ad 
my  cigar-case  and  a  roll  of  tobacco,  real  Virginia 
dulcissimusj  in  my  pocket  —  invaluable  treasures 
in  my  present  situation,  and  which  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  did  not  fail  to  soothe  and 
calm  my  agitated  thoughts. 

Luckily,  too,  being  a  tolerably  confirmed  smoker, 
T  carried  a  flint  and  steel  with  me  ;  for  otherwise, 
although  surrounded  by  lights,  I  should  have  been 
sadly  at  a  loss  for  fire.  A  couple  of  havannahs 
did  me  an  infinite  deal  of  good,  and  after  a  while 
I  sank  into  the  slumber  of  which  I  stood  so  much 
in  need. 

The  day  was  hardly  well  broken  when  I  awoke. 
The  refreshing  sleep  I  had  enjoyed  had  given  me 
new  energy  and  courage.  I  felt  hungry  enough, 
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to  be  sure,  but  light  and  cheerful,  and  I  hastened 
to  dig  up  the  end  of  the  lasso,  and  to  saddle  my 
horse.  I  trusted  that,  although  I  had  been  con 
demned  to  wander  over  the  prairie  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  my  rash 
ness,  I  should  now  have  better  luck,  and,  having 
expiated  my  fault,  be  at  length  allowed  to  find  my 
way.  With  this  hope  I  mounted  my  mustang  and 
resumed  my  ride. 

I  passed  several  beautiful  islands  of  pecan,  plum, 
and  peach  trees.  It  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  re 
mark,  that  these  islands  are  nearly  always  of  one 
sort  of  tree.  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  one 
where  there  are  two  sorts.  Like  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  that  herd  together  according  to  their  kind, 
so  does  this  wild  vegetation  preserve  itself  distinct 
in  its  different  species.  One  island  will  be  entirely 
composed  of  live  oaks,  another  of  plum,  and  a  third 
of  pecan  trees  ;  the  vine  only,  common  to  them 
all,  embraces  them  all  alike  with  its  slender  but 
tenacious  branches.  I  rode  through  several  of  these 
islands.  They  were  perfectly  free  from  bushes  and 
brushwood,  and  carpeted  with  the  most  beautiful 
verdure  possible  to  behold.  I  gazed  at  them  in 
astonishment.  It  seemed  incredible  that  nature, 
abandoned  to  herself,  should  preserve  herself  so 
beautifully  clean  and  pure,  and  I  involuntarily 
looked  around  me  for  some  trace  of  the  hand  of 
man.  But  none  was  there.  I  saw  nothing  but 
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herds  of  deer,  that  gazed  wonderingly  at  me  with 
their  large  clear  eyes,  and  when  I  approached  too 
near,  galloped  off  in  alarm.  What  would  I  not 
have  given  for  an  ounce  of  lead,  a  charge  of  pow 
der,  and  a  Kentucky  rifle !  Nevertheless,  the 
mere  sight  of  the  beasts  gladdened  me,  and  raised 
my  spirits.  They  were  a  sort  of  society.  Some 
thing  of  the  same  feeling  seemed  imparted  to 
my  horse,  who  bounded  under  me,  and  neighed 
merrily,  as  he  cantered  along  in  the  fresh  spring 
morning. 

I  was  now  skirting  the  side  of  an  island  of  trees 
of  greater  extent  than  most  of  those  I  had  hitherto 
seen.  On  reaching  the  end  of  it,  I  suddenly  came 
in  sight  of  an  object  whose  extraordinary  appear 
ance  far  surpassed  any  of  the  natural  wonders  I 
had  as  yet  beheld,  either  in  Texas  or  the  United 
States. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  rose  a  colos 
sal  mass,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  monumental 
mound  or  tumulus,  and  apparently  of  the  brightest 
silver.  As  I  came  in  view  of  it,  the  sun  was  just 
covered  by  a  passing  cloud,  from  the  lower  edge 
of  which  the  bright  rays  shot  down  obliquely  upon 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  lighting  it  up  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner.  At  one  moment  it 
looked  like  a  huge  silver  cone ;  then  took  the  ap 
pearance  of  an  illuminated  castle  with  pinnacles 
and  towers,  or  the  dome  of  some  great  cathedral ; 
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then  of  a  gigantic  elephant,  covered  with  trappings, 
but  always  of  solid  silver,  and  indescribably  mag 
nificent.  Had  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  been 
offered  me  to  say  what  it  was,  I  should  have  been 
unable  to  answer.  Bewildered  by  my  interminable 
wanderings  in  the  prairie,  and  weakened  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  a  superstitious  feeling  for  a  moment 
came  over  me,  and  I  half  asked  myself  whether  I 
had  not  reached  some  enchanted  region,  into  which 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  prairie  was  luring  me  to  de 
struction  by  appearances  of  supernatural  strange 
ness  and  beauty. 

Banishing  these  wild  imaginings,  I  rode  on  in 
the  direction  of  this  strange  object ;  but  it  was 
only  when  I  came  within  a  very  short  distance  that 
I  was  able  to  distinguish  its  nature.  It  was  a  live 
oak  of  most  stupendous  dimensions,  the  very  patri 
arch  of  the  prairie,  grown  grey  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Its  lower  limbs  had  shot  out  in  a  horizontal,  or 
rather  a  down  ward- slanting  direction,  and,  reach 
ing  nearly  to  the  ground,  completed  the  base  of 
a  vast  dome,  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  full  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  It  had 
no  appearance  of  a  tree,  for  neither  trunk  nor 
branches  were  visible.  It  seemed  a  mountain  of 
whitish -green  scales,  fringed  with  long  silvery 
moss,  that  hung  like  innumerable  beards  from 
every  bough  and  twig.  Nothing  could  better  con 
vey  the  idea  of  immense  and  incalculable  age  than 
3  C 
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the  hoary  beard  and  venerable  appearance  of  this 
monarch  of  the  woods.  Spanish  moss  of  a  silvery 
grey  draped  the  whole  mass  of  wood  and  foliage, 
from  the  topmost  bough  down  to  the  very  ground  ; 
short  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  gradually  increas 
ing  in  length  as  it  descended,  until  it  hung  like  a 
deep  fringe  from  the  lower  branches.  I  separated 
the  vegetable  curtain  with  my  hands,  and  entered 
this  august  temple  with  feelings  of  involuntary 
awe.  The  change  from  the  bright  sunlight  to  the 
comparative  darkness  beneath  the  leafy  vault  was 
so  great,  that  I  at  first  could  distinguish  scarcely 
anything.  But  when  my  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  which,  in  forcing  their 
way  through  the  silvered  leaves  and  mosses,  took 
as  many  varieties  of  colour  as  if  they  had  passed 
through  a  window  of  painted  glass,  and  gave  the 
rich,  subdued,  and  solemn  light  observable  in  old 
cathedrals. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  rose,  free  from  all  branches, 
full  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  rough  and  knotted, 
and  of  such  enormous  size  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  mass  of  rock  covered  with  moss  and 
lichens,  whilst  many  of  its  boughs  were  nearly  as 
thick  as  the  trunk  of  any  tree  I  had  ever  previously 
seen. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vegetable  giant,  that  for  a  short  space  I  almost 
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forgot  my  troubles  ;  but  as  I  rode  away  from  the 
tree  they  returned  to  me  in  full  force,  and  my 
reflections  were  certainly  of  no  very  cheering  or 
consolatory  nature.  I  rode  on,  however,  most  per 
se  veringly.  The  morning  slipped  away ;  it  was 
noon,  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens. 
My  hunger  had  now  increased  to  an  insupportable 
degree,  and  I  felt  as  if  something  were  gnawing 
within  me — something  like  a  crab  tugging  and 
riving  at  my  stomach  with  his  sharp  claws.  This 
feeling  left  me  after  a  time,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
sort  of  squeamishness,  a  faint  sickly  sensation.  But 
if  hunger  was  bad,  thirst  was  worse.  For  some 
hours  I  suffered  martyrdom.  At  length,  like  the 
hunger,  it  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  feel 
ing  of  sickness.  The  thirty  hours'  fatigue  and 
fasting  I  had  endured  were  beginning  to  tell  upon 
my  naturally  strong  nerves :  I  felt  my  reasoning 
powers  growing  weaker,  and  my  presence  of  mind 
leaving  me.  A  feeling  of  despondency  came  over 
me — a  thousand  wild  fancies  passed  through  my 
bewildered  brain  ;  whilst  at  times  my  head  grew 
dizzy,  and  I  reeled  in  my  saddle  like  a  drunken 
man.  These  weak  fits,  as  I  may  call  them,  did  not 
last  long ;  and  each  time  that  I  recovered  I  spurred 
my  mustang  onwards.  But  all  was  in  vain — ride 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  I  would,  nothing  was  visible 
but  a  boundless  sea  of  grass. 

At  length  I  gave-  up  hope,  except  in  that  God 
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whose  almighty  hand  was  so  manifest  in  the 
beauteous  works  around  me.  I  let  the  bridle  fall 
on  my  horse's  neck,  clasped  my  hands  together, 
and  prayed  as  I  had  never  before  prayed,  so  heart 
ily  and  earnestly.  When  I  had  finished  my  prayer 
I  felt  greatly  comforted.  It  seemed  to  me,  that 
here  in  the  wilderness,  which  man  had  not  as  yet 
polluted,  I  was  nearer  to  God,  and  that  my  petition 
would  assuredly  be  heard.  I  gazed  cheerfully 
around,  persuaded  that  I  should  yet  escape  the 
peril  in  which  I  stood.  Just  then,  with  what 
astonishment  and  inexpressible  delight  did  I  per 
ceive,  not  ten  paces  off,  the  track  of  a  horse  ! 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  like  an  electric 
shock,  and  drew  a  cry  of  joy  from  my  lips  that 
made  my  mustang  start  and  prick  his  ears.  Tears 
of  delight  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  came  into  my 
eyes,  and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  leaping  off 
my  horse  and  kissing  the  welcome  signs  that  gave 
me  assurance  of  succour.  With  renewed  strength 
I  galloped  onwards  ;  and  had  I  been  a  lover  flying 
to  rescue  his  mistress  from  an  Indian  war -party, 
I  could  not  have  displayed  more  eagerness  than 
I  did  in  following  up  the  trail  of  an  unknown 
traveller. 

Never  had  I  felt  so  thankful  to  Providence  as  at 
that  moment.  I  uttered  thanksgivings  as  I  rode 
on,  and  contemplated  the  wonderful  evidences  of 
His  skill  and  might  that  offered  themselves  to  me 
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on  all  sides.  The  aspect  of  everything  seemed 
changed,  and  I  gazed  with  renewed  admiration  at 
the  scenes  through  which  I  passed,  and  which  I 
had  previously  been  too  preoccupied  by  the  danger 
of  my  position  to  notice.  The  beautiful  appearance 
of  the  islands  struck  me  particularly,  as  they 
loomed  in  the  distance,  swimming  in  the  bright 
golden  beams  of  the  noonday  sun,  dark  spots  of 
foliage  in  the  midst  of  the  waving  grasses  and 
many-hued  flowers  of  the  prairie.  Before  me  lay 
the  eternal  flower  -  carpet,  with  its  innumerable 
asters,  tuberoses,  and  mimosas — that  delicate  plant 
which,  when  approached,  lifts  its  head,  seems  to 
look  at  you,  and  then  droops  and  shrinks  back  in 
alarm.  This  I  saw  it  do  when  I  was  two  or  three 
paces  from  it,  and  without  my  horse's  foot  having 
touched  it.  Its  long  roots  stretch  out  horizontally 
in  the  ground,  and  the  approaching  tread  of  a 
horse  or  man  is  communicated  through  them  to 
the  plant,  and  produces  this  singular  phenomenon. 
When  the  danger  is  gone  by,  and  the  earth  ceases 
to  vibrate,  the  mimosa  may  be  seen  again  to  raise 
its  head,  quivering  and  trembling,  as  though  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  its  fears. 

I  had  ridden  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  following 
the  track  I  had  so  fortunately  discovered,  when  I 
came  upon  the  trace  of  a  second  horseman,  who 
appeared  to  have  here  joined  the  first  traveller. 
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It  ran  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  one  I  was 
following. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  increase  my  joy,  this 
discovery  would  have  done  so.  I  could  now  enter 
tain  no  doubt  that  I  had  hit  upon  the  way  out 
of  this  terrible  prairie.  It  struck  me  as  rather 
singular  that  two  travellers  should  have  met  in 
this  immense  plain,  which  so  few  persons  tra 
versed  ;  but  that  they  had  done  so  was  certain,  for 
there  were  the  tracks  of  the  two  horses,  as  distinct 
as  possible.  The  trail  was  fresh,  too,  and  it  was 
evidently  not  long  since  the  horsemen  had  passed. 
It  might  still  be  possible  to  overtake  them ;  and 
in  this  hope  I  rode  on  faster  than  ever — as  fast,  at 
least,  as  my  mustang  could  carry  me  through  the 
thick  grass  and  flowers,  which  in  some  places  were 
four  or  five  feet  high. 

During  the  next  three  hours  I  passed  over  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  ground  ;  but  although  the  trail  still 
lay  plainly  and  broadly  marked  before  me,  I  saw 
nothing  of  those  who  had  left  it.  Still  I  persevered. 
I  must  overtake  them  sooner  or  later,  provided  I 
did  not  lose  the  track  ;  and  that  I  was  most  careful 
not  to  do,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
as  I  rode  along,  and  never  deviating  from  the  line 
winch  the  travellers  had  followed. 

Thus  the  day  passed  away,  and  evening  ap 
proached.  I  still  retained  hope  and  courage ;  but 
my  physical  strength  was  giving  way.  The  gnaw- 
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ing  sensation  of  hunger  increased.  I  felt  sick  and 
faint;  my  limbs  were  heavy,  my  blood  seemed 
chill  in  my  veins,  and  all  my  senses  grew  duller 
under  the  influence  of  exhaustion,  thirst,  and  hun 
ger.  My  eyesight  was  misty,  my  hearing  less 
acute,  the  bridle  felt  cold  and  heavy  in  my  fingers. 

Still  I  rode  on.  Sooner  or  later  I  must  find  an 
outlet ;  the  prairie  must  have  an  end  somewhere. 
True,  that  the  whole  of  Southern  Texas  is  one  vast 
prairie ;  but  then  there  are  rivers  flowing  through 
it,  and  if  I  could  reach  one  of  those,  I  should  not 
be  far  from  the  abodes  of  men.  By  following  the 
streams  five  or  six  miles  up  or  down,  I  should  be 
sure  to  find  a  plantation. 

Whilst  thus  reasoning  with  and  encouraging  my 
self,  I  perceived  the  traces  of  a  third  horse,  running 
parallel  to  the  two  which  I  had  so  long  followed. 
This  was  indeed  encouragement.  It  was  certain 
that  three  travellers,  arriving  from  different  points 
of  the  prairie,  and  all  going  in  the  same  direction, 
must  have  some  object,  must  be  repairing  to  some 
village  or  clearing ;  and  where  or  what  this  was 
had  now  become  indifferent  to  me,  so  long  as  I 
once  more  found  myself  in  the  habitations  of  men. 
I  spurred  on  my  mustang,  who  began  to  flag  a  little 
in  his  pace  with  the  fatigue  of  our  long  ride. 

The  sun  set  behind  the  high  trees  of  an  island 
that  bounded  my  view  westward,  and  there  being 
little  or  no  twilight  in  those  southerly  latitudes, 
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the  broad  day  was  almost  instantaneously  replaced 
by  the  darkness  of  night.  I  could  proceed  no  fur 
ther  without  losing  the  track  of  the  three  horse 
men  ;  and  as  I  happened  to  be  close  to  an  island, 
I  fastened  my  mustang  to  a  branch  with  the  lasso, 
and  threw  myself  on  the  grass  under  the  trees. 

This  night,  however,  I  had  no  fancy  for  tobacco. 
Neither  the  cigars  nor  the  duldssimus  tempted  me. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain.  Once  or  twice  I 
began  to  doze,  but  was  roused  again  by  violent 
cramps  and  twitchings  in  all  my  limbs.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  horrible  than  a  night  passed  as  I 
.  passed  that  one — faint  and  weak,  enduring  torture 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  striving  after  sleep,  and 
never  finding  it.  The  sensation  of  hunger  I  expe 
rienced  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  twenty 
pairs  of  pincers  tearing  at  the  stomach. 

With  the  first  grey  light  of  morning  I  got  up 
and  prepared  for  departure.  It  was  a  long  busi 
ness,  however,  to  get  my  horse  ready.  The  saddle, 
which  at  other  times  I  could  throw  upon  his  back 
with  two  fingers,  now  seemed  of  lead,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  lift  it.  I  had  still  more 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  girths  tight ;  but  at  last  I 
accomplished  this,  and,  scrambling  upon  my  beast, 
rode  off.  Luckily  my  mustang's  spirit  was  pretty 
well  taken  out  of  him  by  the  last  two  days'  work  ; 
for  if  he  had  been  fresh,  the  smallest  spring  on  one 
side  would  have  sufficed  to  throw  me  out  of  the 
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saddle.  As  it  was,  I  sat  upon  him  like  an  auto 
maton,  hanging  forward  over  his  neck,  sometimes 
grasping  the  mane,  and  almost  unable  to  use  either 
rein  or  spur. 

I  had  ridden  on  for  some  hours  in  this  helpless 
plight,  when  I  came  to  a  place  where  the  three 
horsemen  whose  track  I  was  following  had  appar 
ently  made  a  halt — perhaps  had  passed  the  previous 
night.  The  grass  was  trampled  and  beaten  down 
in  a  circumference  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and 
there  was  a  confusion  in  the  horse -tracks  as  if  they 
had  ridden  backwards  and  forwards.  Fearful  of 
losing  the  right  trail,  I  was  looking  carefully  about 
me  to  see  in  what  direction  they  had  recommenced 
their  journey,  when  I  noticed  something  white 
amongst  the  long  grass.  I  got  off  my  horse  to 
pick  it  up.  It  was  a  piece  of  paper  with  my  own 
name  written  upon  it ;  and  I  recognised  it  as  the 
back  of  a  letter  in  which  my  tobacco  had  been 
wrapped,  and  which  I  had  thrown  away  at  my 
halting-place  of  the  preceding  night.  I  looked 
around,  and  recognised  the  island  and  the,  very 
tree  under  which  I  had  slept  or  endeavoured  to 
sleep.  The  horrible  truth  instantly  flashed  across 
me — the  horse-tracks  I  had  followed  were  my  own : 
since  the  preceding  morning,  I  had  been  riding  in 
a  circle  I 

I  stood  for  a  few  seconds  thunderstruck  by  this 
discovery,  and  then  sank  upon  the  ground  in  utter 
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despair.  At  that  moment  I  should  have  been 
thankful  to  any  one  who  would  have  knocked  me 
on  the  head  as  I  lay.  All  I  wished  for  was  to  die 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  remained  I  know  not  how  long  in  a  despond 
ing,  half-insensible  state  upon  the  grass.  Several 
hours  must  have  elapsed ;  for  when  I  got  up,  the 
sun  was  low  in  the  western  heavens.  My  head  was 
so  weak  and  wandering  that  I  could  not  well  ex 
plain  to  myself  how  it  was  that  I  had  been  thus 
riding  after  my  own  shadow.  Yet  the  thing  was 
clear  enough.  Without  landmarks,  and  in  the 
monotonous  scenery  of  the  prairie,  I  might  have 
gone  on  for  ever  following  my  horse's  track,  and 
going  back  when  I  thought  I  was  going  forwards, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  the  tobacco- 
paper.  I  was,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  in  the 
Jacinto  prairie,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Texas, 
full  sixty  miles  long  and  broad,  but  in  which  the 
most  experienced  hunters  never  risked  themselves 
without  a  compass.  It  was  little  wonder,  then, 
that  I,  a  mere  boy  of  two-and-twenty,  just  escaped 
from  college,  should  have  gone  astray  in  it. 

I  now  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  with  the 
bridle  twisted  round  my  hand,  and  holding  on  as 
well  as  I  could  by  the  saddle  and  mane,  I  let  my 
horse  choose  his  own  road.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  had  I  done  this  sooner :  the  beast's 
instinct  would  probably  have  led  him  to  some 
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plantation.  When  lie  found  himself  left  to  his 
own  guidance,  he  threw  up  his  head,  snuffed  the 
air  three  or  four  times,  and  then,  turning  round, 
set  off  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  he  was  before 
following,  and  at  such  a  brisk  pace  that  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  upon  him.  Every  jolt 
caused  me  so  much  pain,  that  I  was  more  than  once 
tempted  to  let  myself  fall  off  his  back. 
.  At  last  night  came,  and,  thanks  to  the  lasso, 
which  kept  my  horse  in  awe,  I  managed  to  dismount 
and  secure  him.  The  whole  night  through  I  suf 
fered  from  racking  pains  in  head,  limbs,  and  body. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel ;  not  an 
inch  of  my  whole  person  but  ached  and  smarted. 
My  hands  were  grown  thin  and  transparent,  my 
cheeks  fallen  in,  my  eyes  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets. 
When  I  touched  my  face,  I  could  feel  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  ;  and  as  I  did  so,  I  caught 
myself  once  or  twice  laughing  like  a  child.  I  was 
becoming  delirious. 

In  the  morning  I  could  scarcely  rise  from  the 
ground,  so  utterly  weakened  and  exhausted  was  I 
by  my  three  days'  fasting,  anxiety,  and  fatigue.  I 
have  heard  say  that  a  man  in  good  health  can  live 
nine  days  without  food.  It  may  be  so  in  a  room, 
or  in  a  prison,  but  assuredly  not  in  a  Texan  prairie. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  fifth  day  would  have 
seen  the  last  of  me. 

I  should  never  have  been  able   to   mount  my 
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mustang,  but  he  had  fortunately  lain  down,  so  I 
got  into  the  saddle,  and  he  rose  up  with  me  and 
started  off  of  his  own  accord.  As  I  rode  along,  the 
strangest  visions  passed  before  me.  I  saw  the 
most  beautiful  cities  that  painter's  fancy  ever  con 
ceived,  with  towers,  cupolas,  and  columns,  whose 
summits  lost  themselves  in  the  clouds  ;  marble 
basins  and  fountains  of  bright  sparkling  water, 
rivers  flowing  with  liquid  gold  and  silver,  and  gar 
dens  whose  trees  were  bowed  down  with  magnifi 
cent  fruit — fruit  which  I  had  not  strength  to  raise 
my  hand  and  pluck.  My  limbs  were  heavy  as  lead, 
my  tongue,  lips,  and  gums,  dry  and  parched.  I 
breathed  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  within  me 
was  a  burning  sensation,  as  if  I  had  swallowed  hot 
coals  ;  whilst  my  extremities,  both  hands  and  feet, 
did  not  appear  to  form  a  part  of  myself,  but  to  be 
instruments  of  torture  affixed  to  me,  and  causing 
me  the  most  intense  suffering. 

I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  a  sort  of  rushing 
sound,  the  nature  of  which  I  was  unable  to  deter 
mine,  so  nearly  had  all  consciousness  left  me  ;  then 
of  finding  myself  amongst  trees,  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  which  scratched  and  beat  against  my  face 
as  I  passed  through  them ;  then  of  a  sudden  and 
rapid  descent,  with  the  broad  bright  surface  of  a 
river  below  me.  I  clutched  at  a  branch,  but  my 
fingers  lacked  strength  to  retain  their  grasp — there 
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was  a  hissing,  splashing  noise,  and  the  waters  closed 
above  my  head. 

I  soon  rose,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  ou^fevith 
my  arms  and  legs,  but  in  vain ;  I  was  too  weak  to 
swim,  and  again  I  went  down.  A  thousand  lights 
danced  before  my  eyes ;  there  was  a  noise  in  my 
brain  as  if  a  four -and -twenty  pounder  had  been 
fired  close  to  my  ear.  Just  then  a  hard  hand  was 
wrung  into  my  neckcloth,  and  I  felt  myself  dragged 
out  of  the  water.  The  next  instant  my  senses 
left  me. 

CHAPTER     II. 
LYNCH  LAW. 

WHEN  I  recovered  from  my  state  of  insensibility, 
and  once  more  opened  my  eyes,  I  was  lying  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  but  deep  river.  My  horse  grazed 
quietly  a  few  yards  off,  and  beside  me  stood  a  man 
with  folded  arms,  holding  a  wicker-covered  flask  in 
his  hand.  This  was  all  I  was  able  to  observe  ;  for 
my  state  of  weakness  prevented  me  from  getting 
up  and  looking  around  me. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Where  are  you,  stranger  ?  By  the  Jacinto ; 
and  that  you  are  by  it,  and  not  in  it,  is  no  fault  of 
your'n,  I  reckon." 

There  was  something  harsh  and  repulsive  in  the 
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tone  and  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken, 
and  in  the  grating,  scornful  laugh  which  accom- 
pani^U them,  that  jarred  upon  my  nerves,  and  in 
spired  me  with  a  feeling  of  aversion  towards  the 
speaker.  I  knew  he  was  my  deliverer ;  that  he  had 
saved  my  life  when  my  mustang,  raging  with  thirst,  > 
had  sprung  head-foremost  into  the  water ;  that, 
without  him,  I  must  inevitably  have  been  drowned, 
even  had  the  river  been  less  deep  than  it  was ;  and 
that  it  was  by  his  care,  and  the  whisky  he  had  made 
me  swallow,  and  of  which  I  still  had  the  flavour  on 
my  tongue,  that  I  had  been  recovered  from  my 
death-like  swoon.  But  had  he  done  ten  times  as 
much  for  me,  I  could  not  have  repressed  the  feeling 
of  repugnance,  the  inexplicable  dislike,  with  which 
the  mere  tones  of  his  voice  filled  me.  I  turned  my 
head  away  in  order  not  to  see  him.  There  was  a 
silence  of  some  moments'  duration. 

"  Don't  seem  as  if  my  company  was  over  and  . 
above  agreeable,"  said  the  man  at  last. 

"  Your  company  not  agreeable  ?  This  is  the 
fourth  day  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a  human  being. 
During  that  time  not  a  bit  nor  a  drop  has  passed 
my  tongue." 

"  Hallo  !  That's  a  lie  !  "  shouted  the  man,  with 
another  strange,  wild  laugh.  "  You've  taken  a 
mouthful  out  of  my  flask ;  not  taken  it,  certainly, 
but  it  went  over  your  tongue  all  the  same.  "Where 
do  you  come  from  ?  The  beast  ain't  your'n." 
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"  Mr  NeaTs,"  answered  I. 

"  See  it  is  by  the  brand.     But  what  brings  you 
here  from  Mr  Neal's  ?     It's  a  good  seventy  riftLe  to 
his  plantation,  right  across  the  prairie.     Ain't  stole 
the  horse,  have  you  ?  " 
j   "  Lost  my  way — four  days — eaten  nothing." 

These  words  were  all  I  could  articulate.  I  was 
too  weak  to  talk. 

"  Four  days  without  eatin'  I  "  cried  the  man, 
with  a  laugh  like  the  sharpening  of  a  saw,  "  and 
that  in  a  Texas  prairie,  and  with  islands  on  all  sides 
of  you  !  Ha  !  I  see  how  it  is.  You're  a  gentle 
man — that's  plain  enough.  I  was  a  sort  of  one 
myself  once.  You  thought  our  Texas  prairies  was 
like  the  prairies  in  the  States.  Ha,  ha !  And  so 
you  didn't  know  how  to  help  yourself.  Did  you  see 
no  bees  in  the  air,  no  strawberries  on  the  airth  ?  " 

"Bees?     Strawberries?"  repeated  I. 

"  Yes,  bees,  which  live  in  the  hollow  trees.  Out 
of  twenty  trees  there's  sure  to  be  one  full  of  honey. 
So  you  saw  no  bees,  eh  ?  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
the  creturs  when  you  see  'em  ?  Ain't  altogether  so 
big  as  wild-geese  or  turkeys.  But  you  must  know 
what  strawberries  are,  and  that  they  don't  grow 
upon  the  trees." 

All  this  was  spoken  in  the  same  sneering,  savage 
manner  as  before,  with  the  speaker's  head  half 
turned  over  his  shoulder,  while  his  features  were 
distorted  into  a  contemptuous  grin. 
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"  And  if  I  had  seen  the  bees,  how  was  I  to  get 
at  the  honey  without  at  axe  ?  " 

"  How  did  you  lose  yourself?  " 

"  My  mustang — ran  away — " 

"  I  see.  And  you  after  him.  You'd  have  done 
better  to  let  him  run.  But  what  d'ye  mean  to  do 
now?" 

"  I  am  weak — sick  to  death.  I  wish  to  get  to 
the  nearest  house — an  inn — anywhere  where  men 
are." 

"  Where  men  are,"  repeated  the  stranger,  with 
his  scornful  smile.  "  Where  men  are,"  he  muttered 
again,  taking  a  few  steps  on  one  side. 

I  was  hardly  able  to  turn  my  head,  but  there  was 
something  strange  in  the  man's  movement  that 
alarmed  me ;  and,  making  a  violent  effort,  I  changed 
my  position  sufficiently  to  get  him  in  sight  again. 
He  had  drawn  a  long  knife  from  his  girdle,  which 
he  clutched  in  one  hand,  whilst  he  ran  the  fore 
finger  of  the  other  along  its  edge.  I  now  for  the 
first  time  got  a  full  view  of  his  face,  and  the  impres 
sion  it  made  upon  me  was  anything  but  favourable. 
His  countenance  was  the  wildest  I  had  ever  seen ; 
his  bloodshot  eyes  rolled  like  balls  of  fire  in  their 
sockets;  his  movements  and  manner  were  indicative 
of  a  violent  inward  struggle.  He  did  not  stand 
still  for  three  seconds  together,  but  paced  back 
wards  and  forwards  with  hurried,  irregular  steps, 
casting  wild  glances  over  his  shoulder,  his  fingers 
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playing  all  the  wliile  with,  the  knife,  with  the  rapid 
and  objectless  movements  of  a  maniac. 

I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
struggle  visibly  going  on  within  him — that  my  life 
or  death  was  what  he  was  deciding  upon.  But,  in 
the  state  I  then  was,  death  had  no  terrors  for  me. 
The  image  of  my  mother,  sisters,  and  father,  passed 
before  my  eyes.  I  gave  one  thought  to  my  peace 
ful,  happy  home,  and  then  looked  upwards  and 
prayed. 

The  man  had  walked  off  to  some  distance.  I 
turned  myself  a  little  more  round,  and,  as  I  did  so, 
I  caught  sight  of  the  same  magnificent  phenomenon 
which  I  had  met  with  on  the  second  day  of  my 
wanderings.  The  colossal  live  oak  rose  in  all  its 
silvery  splendour,  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles.  Whilst  I  was  gazing  at  it,  and  reflecting  on 
the  strange  ill-luck  that  had  made  me  pass  within 
so  short  a  distance  of  the  river  without  finding  it, 
I  saw  my  new  acquaintance  approach  a  neighbour 
ing  cluster  of  trees,  amongst  which  he  disappeared. 

After  a  short  time  I  again  perceived  him  coming 
towards  me  with  a  slow  and  staggering  step.  As 
he  drew  near,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  his 
whole  appearance.  He  was  very  tall  and  lean,  but 
large-boned,  and  apparently  of  great  strength.  His 
face,  which  had  not  been  shaved  for  several  weeks, 
was  so  tanned  by  sun  and  weather,  that  he  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  Indian,  had  not  the  beard 
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proved  his  claim  to  white  blood.  But  Ins  eyes  were 
what  most  struck  me.  There  was  something  so 
frightfully  wild  in  their  expression,  a  look  of  terror 
and  desperation,  like  that  of  a  man  whom  all  the 
furies  of  hell  were  hunting  and  persecuting.  His 
hair  hung  in  long  ragged  locks  over  his  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  neck,  and  round  his  head  was  bound  a 
handkerchief,  on  which  were  several  stains  of  a 
brownish -black  colour.  Spots  of  the  same  kind 
were  visible  upon  his  leathern  jacket,  breeches,  and 
mocassins  ;  they  were  evidently  blood  stains.  His 
hunting-knife,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  long,  with 
a  rude  wooden  handle,  was  now  replaced  in  his 
girdle,  but  in  its  stead  he  grasped  a  Kentucky  rifle. 

Although  I  did  my  utmost  to  assume  an  indif 
ferent  countenance,  my  features  doubtless  express 
ed  something  of  the  repugnance  and  horror  with 
which  the  man  inspired  me.  He  looked  lower- 
ingly  at  me  for  a  moment  from  under  his  shaggy 
eyebrows. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  the  company  you've  got 
into,"  said  he.  "Do  I  look  so  very  desperate,  then? 
Is  it  written  so  plainly  on  my  face  ?" 

"What  should  there  be  written  upon  your  face?" 

"  What  ?  What  ?  Them  questions  are  for  fools 
and  children." 

"  I  will  ask  you  none  ;  but  as  a  Christian,  as  a 
countryman,  I  beseech  you " 

"  Christian  ? "    interrupted    he,    with   a    hollow 
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laugh.  "  Countryman !"  He  struck  the  butt  of  his 
rifle  hard  upon  the  ground.  "  That  is  my  country 
man — my  only  friend  ! "  he  continued,  as  he  ex 
amined  the  flint  and  lock  of  his  weapon.  "  That 
releases  from  all  troubles  :  that's  a  true  friend. 
Pooh  !  perhaps  it  '11  release  you  too — put  you  to 
rest." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  aside,  and  mus 
ingly. 

"  Put  him  to  rest,  as  well  as .  Pooh  !  One 

more  or  less — Perhaps  it  would  drive  away  that 
cursed  spectre." 

All  this  seemed  to  be  spoken  to  his  rifle. 

"  Will  you  swear  not  to  betray  me  ?"  cried  he  to 
me.  "  Else,  one  touch " 

As  he  spoke,  he  brought  the  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
the  muzzle  pointed  full  at  my  breast. 

I  felt  no  fear.  I  am  sure  my  pulse  did  not  give 
a  throb  the  more  for  this  menace.  So  deadly  weak 
and  helpless  as  I  lay,  it  was  unnecessary  to  shoot 
me.  The  slightest  blow  from  the  butt  of  the  rifle 
would  have  driven  the  last  faint  spark  of  life  out  of 
my  exhausted  body.  I  looked  calmly,  indifferently 
even,  into  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

"  If  you  can  answer  it  to  your  God,  to  your  and 
my  Judge  and  Creator,  do  your  will." 

My  words,  which  from  faintness  I  could  scarcely 
render  audible,  had,  nevertheless,  a  sudden  and 
startling  effect  upon  the  man.  He  trembled  from 
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head  to  foot,  let  the  butt  of  his  gun  fall  heavily  to 
the  ground,  and  gazed  at  me  with  open  mouth  and 
staring  eyes. 

"  This  one,  too,  comes  with  his  God! "  muttered  he. 
"  God  !  and  your  and  my  Creator — and — Judge." 

He  seemed  hardly  able  to  articulate  these  words, 
which  were  uttered  by  gasps  and  efforts,  as  though 
something  had  choked  him. 

"  His  and  my  —  Judge  " —  groaned  he  again. 
tl  Can  there  be  a  God,  a  Creator  and  Judge  ?" 

As  he  stood  thus  muttering  to  himself,  his  eyes 
suddenly  became  fixed,  and  his  features  horribly 
distorted. 

"  Do  it  not !"  cried  he,  in  a  shrill  tone  of  horror, 
that  rang  through  my  head.  "  It  will  bring,  no 
blessin'  with  it.  I  am  a  dead  man  !  God  be  merci 
ful  to  me  !  My  poor  wife  !  my  poor  children  ! " 

The  rifle  fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  smote  his 
breast  and  forehead  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  wildest 
fury  and  despair.  It  was  frightful  to  behold  the 
conscience -stricken  wretch,  stamping  madly  about, 
and  casting  glances  of  terror  behind  him,  as  though 
demons  had  been  hunting  him  down.  The  foam 
flew  from  his  mouth,  and  I  expected  each  moment 
to  see  him  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 
Gradually,  however,  he  grew  more  tranquil. 

"D'ye  see  nothin'  in  my  face?"  said  he  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  suddenly  pausing  close  to  where 
Hay. 
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"  What  should  I  see  ?  " 

He  came  yet  nearer. 

"  Look  well  at  me — through  me,  if  you  can.  D'ye 
see  nothin'  now?" 

"  I  see  nothing,"  replied  I. 

"  Ah !  I  understand ;  you  can  see  nothin'.  Ain't 
in  a  spy  in'  humour,  I  calkilate.  No,  no,  that  you 
ain't.  After  four  days  and  nights  fastin',  one  loses 
the  fancy  for  many  things.  I've  tried  it  for  two 
days  myself.  So,  you  are  weak  and  faint,  eh  ?  But 
I  needn't  ask  that,  I  reckon.  You  look  bad  enough. 
Take  another  drop  of  whisky ;  it'll  strengthen  you. 
But  wait  till  I  mix  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stepped  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  scooping  up  the  water  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  filled  up  his  flask  with  it.  Then  return 
ing  to  me,  he  poured  a  little  into  my  mouth. 

Even  the  bloodthirsty  Indian  appears  less  of  a 
savage  when  engaged  in  a  compassionate  act,  and 
the  wild  desperado  I  had  fallen  in  with  seemed 
softened  and  humanised  by  the  service  he  was  ren 
dering  me.  His  voice  sounded  less  harsh ;  his 
manner  was  calmer  and  milder. 

"  You  wish  to  go  to  an  inn?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  yes.  These  four  days  I 
have  tasted  nothing  but  a  bit  of  tobacco." 

"  Can  you  spare  a  bit  of  that?" 

"  All  I  have." 

I  handed  him  my  cigar-case,  and  the  roll  of  dul- 
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cissimus.  He  snatched  the  latter  from  me,  and  bit 
into  it  with  the  furious  eagerness  of  a  wolf. 

"  Ah  !  the  right  sort  this  ! "  muttered  he  to  him 
self.  "  Ah,  young  man,  or  old  man — you're  an  old 
man,  ain't  you  ?  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Two-and-twenty." 

He  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

"  Can  hardly  believe  that.  But  four  days  in  the 
prairie,  and  nothin'  to  eat.  Well,  it  may  be  so. 
But,  stranger,  if  I  had  had  this  bit  of  tobacco  only 

ten  days  ago A  bit  of  tobacco  is  worth,  a  deal 

sometimes.  It  might  have  saved  a  man's  life  ! " 

Again  he  groaned,  and  his  accents  were  wild  and 
unnatural. 

"  I  say,  stranger ! "  cried  he  in  a  threatening 
tone.  "  I  say  !  D'ye  see  yonder  live  oak  ?  D'ye 
see  it  ?  It's  the  Patriarch,  and  a  finer  and  mightier 
one  you  won't  find  in  the  prairies,  I  reckon.  D'ye 
see  it?" 

"  I  do  see  it." 

"Ah!  you  see  it,"  cried  he  fiercely.  "And 
what  is  it  to  you  ?  "What  have  you  to  do  with  the 
Patriarch,  or  with  what  lies  under  it  ?  I  reckon 
you  had  best  not  be  too  curious  that  way.  If  you 

dare  take  a  step  under  that  tree "  He  swore 

an  oath  too  horrible  to  be  repeated. 

"  There's  a  spectre  there,"  cried  he  ;  "a  spectre 
that  would  fright  you  to  death.  Better  keep  away." 

"  I  will  keep  away,"  replied  I.   "  I  never  thought 
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of  going  near  it.  All  I  want  is  to  get  to  the  nearest 
plantation  or  inn." 

"  Ah  !  true,  man — the  next  inn.  I'll  show  you 
the  way  to  it.  I  will." 

"  You  will  save  my  life  by  so  doing,"  said  I,  "and 
I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  you  as  my  deliverer." 

"  Deliverer  1 "  repeated  he  with  a  wild  laugh. 
"  Pooh  I  If  you  knew  what  sort  of  a  deliverer — 
Pooh !  What's  the  use  of  savin'  a  life,  when — yet 
I  will — I  will  save  yours  ;  perhaps  the  cursed 
spectre  will  leave  me  then.  Will  you  not  ?  Will 
you  not?"  cried  he,  suddenly  changing  his  scorn 
ful  mocking  tones  to  those  of  entreaty  and  suppli 
cation,  and  turning  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the 
live  oak.  Again  his  wildness  of  manner  returned, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  as  he  gazed  for  some 
moments  at  the  gigantic  tree.  Then  darting  away, 
he  disappeared  among  the  trees,  whence  he  had 
fetched  his  rifle,  and  presently  emerge*}  again, 
leading  a  saddled  horse  with  him.  He  called  to 
me  to  mount  mine,  but  seeing  that  I  was  unable 
even  to  rise  from  the  ground,  he  stepped  up  to 
me,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  lifted  me  into  the 
saddle  with  one  hand,  so  light  had  I  become  during 
my  long  fast.  Then  taking  the  end  of  my  lasso, 
he  got  upon  his  own  horse  and  set  off,  leading  my 
mustang  after  him. 

We  rode  on  for  some  time  without  exchanging 
a  word.  My  guide  kept  up  a  sort  of  muttered 
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soliloquy ;  but  as  I  was  full  ten  paces  in  his  rear, 
I  could  distinguish  nothing  of  what  he  said.  At 
times  he  would  raise  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  then 
lower  it  again,  and  speak  to  it,  sometimes  caress 
ingly,  sometimes  in  anger.  More  than  once  he 
turned  his  head,  and  cast  keen  searching  glances 
at  me,  as  though  to  see  whether  I  were  watching 
him  or  not. 

We  had  ridden  more  than  an  hour,  and  the 
strength  the  whisky  had  given  me  was  fast  failing, 
so  that  I  expected  each  moment  to  fall  from 
my  horse,  when  suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  a  kind 
of  rude  hedge,  and,  almost  immediately  after 
wards,  of  the  wall  of  a  small  blockhouse.  A  faint 
cry  of  joy  escaped  me,  and  I  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  give  my  horse  the  spur.  My  guide  turned 
round,  fixed  his  wild  eyes  upon  me,  and  spoke  in 
a  threatening  tone. 

"  You  are  impatient,  man  I  impatient,  I  see. 
You  think  now,  perhaps " 

"I  am  dying,"  was  all  I  could  utter.  In  fact, 
my  senses  were  leaving  me  from  exhaustion,  and  I 
really  thought  my  last  hour  was  come. 

"  Pooh !  dyin' !  One  don't  die  so  easy.  And 
yet — d n ! — it  might  be  true." 

He  sprang  off  his  horse,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  me  in  his  arms  as  I  fell  from  the  saddle.  A 
few  drops  of  whisky,  however,  restored  me  to  con 
sciousness.  My  guide  replaced  me  upon  my 
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mustang,  and  after  passing  through  a  potato 
ground,  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  small  grove 
of  peach-trees,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of 
the  blockhouse. 

I  was  so  utterly  helpless,  that  my  strange  com 
panion  was  obliged  to  lift  me  off  my  horse,  and 
carry  me  into  the  dwelling.  He  set  me  down 
upon  a  bench,  passive  and  powerless  as  an  infant. 
Strange  to  say,  I  was  never  better  able  to  ob 
serve  all  that  passed  around  me,  than  during  the 
few  hours  of  physical  debility  that  succeeded  my 
immersion  in  the  Jacinto.  A  blow  with  a  reed 
would  have  knocked  me  off  my  seat,  but  my 
mental  faculties,  instead  of  participating  in  this 
weakness,  seemed  sharpened  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  acuteness. 

The  blockhouse  in  which  we  now  were  was  of 
the  poorest  possible  description ;  a  mere  log  hut 
consisting  of  one  room,  that  served  as  kitchen, 
sitting-room,  and  bedchamber.  The  door  of  rough 
planks  swang  heavily  upon  two  hooks,  which  fitted 
into  iron  rings,  and  formed  a  clumsy  substitute  for 
hinges  ;  a  wooden  latch  and  heavy  bar  served  to 
secure  it ;  windows,  properly  speaking,  there  were 
none,  but  in  their  stead  a  few  holes  covered  with 
dirty  oiled  paper;  the  floor  was  of  clay,  stamped 
hard  and  dry  in  the  middle,  but  out  of  which,  at 
the  sides  of  the  room,  a  crop  of  rank  grass  was 
growing,  a  foot  or  more  high.  In  one  corner 
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stood  a  clumsy  bedstead,  in  another  was  a  sort  of 
bar  or  counter,  on  which  were  half  a  dozen  drink 
ing  glasses  -of  various  sizes  and  patterns.  The 
table  consisted  of  four  thick  posts,  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground,  and  on  which  were  nailed  three 
boards  that  had  apparently  belonged  to  some 
chest  or  case,  for  they  were  partly  painted,  and 
there  was  a  date,  and  the  three  first  letters  of  a 
word  upon  one  of  them.  A  shelf  fixed  against  the 
side  of  the  hut  supported  an  earthen  pot  or  two, 
and  three  or  four  bottles,  uncorked,  and  apparently 
empty ;  and  from  some  wooden  pegs  wedged  in 
between  the  logs,  hung  suspended  a  few  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  of  no  very  cleanly  aspect. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  hut  with  a  kind  of 
stealthy  cat-like  pace,  was  an  individual,  whose 
unprepossessing  exterior  was  in  good  keeping  with 
the  wretched  appearance  of  this  Texan  shebeen 
house.  He  was  an  undersized,  stooping  figure, 
red-haired  and  large-mouthed,  with  small  reddish 
pig's  eyes,  which  he  seemed  totally  unable  to  raise 
from  the  ground,  and  whose  lowering,  hang-dog 
expression  corresponded  fully  with  the  treacherous, 
restless,  panther-like  stealthiness  of  his  step  and 
movements.  Without  greeting  us  either  by  word  or 
look,  this  personage  dived  into  a  dark  corner  of  the 
tenement,  brought  out  a  full  bottle,  and,  placing  it 
and  glasses  upon  the  table,  resumed  the  mono- 
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tonous  exercise  in  which  he  had  been  indulging  on 
our  entrance. 

My  guide  and  deliverer  said  nothing  whilst  the 
tavern-keeper  was  getting  out  the  bottle,  although 
he  watched  all  his  movements  with  a  keen  and 
suspicious  eye.  He  now  filled  a  large  glass  of 
spirits,  and  tossed  it  off  at  a  single  draught.  When 
he  had  done  this,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"  Johnny ! " 

Johnny  made  no  answer. 

"  This  gentleman  has  eaten  nothing  for  four 
days." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Johnny,  without  looking  up, 
or  intermitting  his  sneaking,  restless  walk  from 
one  corner  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

"  I  said  four  days,  d'ye  hear?  Four  days.  Bring 
him  tea  immediately,  strong  tea,  and  then  make 
some  good  beef-soup.  I  know  you  have  bought 
some  tea  and  rum  and  sugar.  The  tea  must  be 
ready  directly,  the  soup  in  an  hour  at  farthest, 
d'ye  understand  ?  And  then  I  want  some  whisky 
for  myself,  and  a  beefsteak  and  potatoes.  Now, 
tell  all  that  to  your  Sambo." 

Johnny  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  continued  his 
walk,  creeping  along  with  noiseless  step,  and  each 
time  that  he  turned,  giving  a  sort  of  spring  like  a 
cat  or  a  panther. 

"  I've  money,  Johnny,"  said  my  guide.    "  Money, 
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man,  dy'e  hear?"  And  so  saying,  he  produced  a 
tolerably  full  purse. 

For  the  first  time  Johnny  raised  his  head,  gave 
an  indefinable  glance  at  the  purse,  and  then, 
springing  forward,  fixed  his  small,  cunning  eyes 
upon  those  of  my  guide,  whilst  a  smile  of  strange 
meaning  spread  over  his  repulsive  features. 

The  two  men  stood  for  the  space  of  a  minute, 
staring  at  each  other,  without  uttering  a  word. 
An  infernal  grin  distended  Johnny's  coarse  mouth 
from  ear  to  ear.  My  guide  gasped  for  breath. 

"  I've  money,"  cried  he  at  last,  striking  the 
butt  of  his  rifle  violently  on  the  ground.  D'ye 
understand,  Johnny  ?  Money ;  and  a  rifle  too,  if 
needs  be." 

He  stepped  to  the  table  and  filled  another  glass 
of  raw  spirits,  which  disappeared  like  the  preced 
ing  one.  Whilst  he  drank,  Johnny  stole  out  of  the 
room  so  softly  that  my  companion  was  only  made 
aware  of  his  departure  by  the  noise  of  the  wooden 
latch.  He  then  came  up  to  me,  took  me  in  his 
arms  without  saying  a  word,  and  carrying  me  to 
the  bed,  laid  me  gently  down  upon  it. 

"  You  make  yourself  at  home,"  snarled  Johnny, 
who  just  then  came  in  again. 

"  Always  do  that,  I  reckon,  when  I'm  in  a  tav 
ern,"  answered  my  guide,  quietly  pouring  out  and 
swallowing  another  glassful.  "  The  gentleman 
shall  have  your  bed  to-day.  You  and  your  Sambo 
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may  sleep  in  the  pigsty.  You  have  none  though, 
I  believe?" 

"  Bob  1"  screamed  Johnny  furiously. 

"  That's  my  name — Bob  Rock." 

"For  the  present,"  hissed  Johnny,  with  a  sneer. 

"Just  as  yours  is  Johnny  Down,"  replied  Bob 
in  the  same  tone.  "  Pooh !  Johnny,  guess  wre 
know  one  another?" 

"  Eayther  calkilate  we  do,"  replied  Johnny 
through  his  teeth. 

"And  have  done  many  a  day,"  laughed  Bob. 

"  You're  the  famous  Bob  from  Sodoma  in 
Georgia?" 

"  Sodoma  in  Alabama,  Johnny.  Sodoma  lies  in 
Alabama,"  said  Bob,  filling  another  glass.  "Don't 
you  know  that  yet,  you  who  were  above  a  year  in 
Columbus,  doin'  all  sorts  of  dirty  work?" 

"Better  hold  your  tongue,  Bob,"  said  Johnny, 
with  a  dangerous  look  at  me. 

"Pooh!  Don't  mind  him;  he  won't  talk,  I'll 
answer  for  it.  He's  lost  the  taste  for  chatterin'  in 
the  Jacinto  prairie.  But  Sodoma,"  continued  Bob, 
"  is  in  Alabama,  man !  Columbus  in  Georgia ! 
They  are  parted  by  the  Chatahoochie.  Ah !  that 
was  a  jolly  life  on  the  Chatahoochie.  But  nothin' 
lasts  in  this  world,  as  my  old  schoolmaster  used  to 
say.  Pooh!  They've  druv  the  Injuns  a  step 
further  over  the  Mississippi  now.  But  it  was  a 
glorious  life — warn't  it  ?" 
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Again  he  filled  his  glass  and  drank. 

The  information  I  gathered  from  this  conversa 
tion  as  to  the  previous  life  and  habits  of  these 
two  men,  had  nothing  in  it  very  satisfactory  or 
encouraging  for  me.  In  the  whole  of  the  south 
western  States  there  was  no  place  that  could  boast 
of  being  the  resort  of  so  many  outlaws  and  bad 
characters  as  the  town  of  Sodoma.  It  is  situated, 
or  was  situated,  at  least,  a  few  years  previously  to 
the  time  I  speak  of,  in  Alabama,  on  Indian  ground, 
and  was  the  harbour  of  refuge  for  all  the  murderers 
and  outcasts  from  the  western  and  south-western 
parts  of  the  Union.  There,  under  Indian  govern 
ment,  they  found  shelter  and  security ;  and  frightful 
were  the  crimes  and  cruelties  perpetrated  at  that 
place.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  assassina 
tion,  not  secretly  committed,  but  in  broad  sunlight. 
Bands  of  these  wretches,  armed  with  knives  and 
rifles,  used  to  cross  the  Chatahoochie,  and  make 
inroads  into  Columbus ;  break  into  houses,  rob, 
murder,  ill-treat  women,  and  then  return  in  triumph 
to  their  dens,  laden  with  booty,  and  laughing  at 
the  laws.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  pursuing 
them,  or  of  obtaining  justice,  for  they  were  on 
Indian  territory ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs  were  in 
league  with  them.  At  length  General  Jackson 
and  the  government  took  it  up.  The  Indians  were 
driven  over  the  Mississippi,  the  outlaws  and  mur 
derers  fled,  Sodoma  itself  disappeared ;  and,  re- 
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leased  from  its  troublesome  neighbours,  Colum 
bus  is  now  as  flourishing  a  State  as  any  in  the 
west. 

The  recollections  of  their  former  life  and  exploits 
seemed  highly  interesting  to  the  two  comrades ; 
and  their  communications  became  more  and  more 
confidential.  Johnny  filled  himself  a  glass,  and 
the  conversation  soon  increased  in  animation.  I 
could  understand  little  of  what  they  said,  for  they 
spoke  a  sort  of  thieves'  jargon.  After  a  time,  their 
voices  sounded  as  a  confused  hum  in  my  ears,  the 
objects  in  the  room  got  gradually  less  distinct,  and 
I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  roused,  not  very  gently,  by  a  mulatto 
woman,  who  poured  a  spoonful  of  tea  into  my 
mouth  before  I  had  well  opened  my  eyes.  She  at 
first  did  not  attend  to  me  with  much  apparent  good 
will;  but  by  the  time  she  had  given  me  half-a- 
dozen  spoonsful,  her  womanly  sympathies  were 
awakened,  and  her  manner  was  kinder.  The  tea 
did  me  an  infinite  deal  of  good,  and  infused  new 
life  into  my  veins.  I  finished  the  cup,  and  the 
mulatto  laid  me  down  again  on  my  pillow,  with  far 
more  gentleness  than  she  lifted  me  up. 

"  Gor !  Gor ! "  cried  she,  "  what  poor  young  man ! 
Berry  weak.  Him  soon  better.  One  hour,  massa, 
good  soup." 

"  Soup !  What  do  you  want  with  soup  ?"  grum 
bled  Johnny. 
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"Him  take  soup.  I  cook  it,"  screamed  the 
woman. 

"  Worse  for  you  if  she  don't,  Johnny,"  said  Bob  ; 
"  worse  for  you,  I  say." 

Johnny  muttered  something  in  reply,  but  I  did 
not  distinguish  what  it  was,  for  my  eyes  closed, 
and  I  again  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  not  been  five  minutes 
slumbering  when  the  mulatto  returned  with  the 
soup.  The  tea  had  revived  me,  but  this  gave  me 
strength ;  and  when  I  had  taken  it  I  was  able  to 
sit  up  in  the  bed. 

Whilst  the  woman  fed  me,  Bob  ate  his  beef-steak. 
It  was  a  piece  of  meat  that  might  have  sufficed 
for  six  persons,  but  the  man  was  as  hungry  as  if 
he  had  eaten  nothing  for  three  days.  He  cut  off 
wedges  half  as  big  as  his  fist,  swallowed  them  with 
ravenous  eagerness,  and,  instead  of  bread,  bit  into 
some  unpeeled  potatoes.  All  this  was  washed 
down  with  glass  after  glass  of  raw  spirits,  which 
had  the  effect  of  wakening  him  up,  and  infusing  a 
certain  cheerfulness  into  his  strange  humour.  He 
still  spoke  more  to  himself  than  to  Johnny,  but 
his  recollections  seemed  agreeable  ;  he  nodded  self- 
approvingly,  and  sometimes  laughed  aloud.  At 
last  he  began  to  abuse  Johnny  for  being,  as  he 
said,  such  a  sneaking,  cowardly  fellow — such  a 
treacherous,  false-hearted  gallows-bird. 

"  It's  true,"  said  he,  "  I  am  gallows-bird  enough 
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myself,  but  then  I'm  open,  and  no  man  can  say 
I'm  afeard  ;  but  Johnny,  Johnny,  who  " 

I  do  not  know  what  he  was  about  to  say,  for 
Johnny  sprang  towards  him,  and  placed  both 
hands  over  his  mouth,  receiving  in  return  a  blow 
that  knocked  him  as  far  as  the  door,  through 
which  he  retreated,  cursing  and  grumbling. 

I  soon  fell  asleep  again,  and  whilst  in  that 
state  I  had  a  confused  consciousness  of  various 
noises  in  the  room,  loud  words,  blows,  and  shout 
ing.  Wearied  as  I  was,  however,  I  believe  no 
noise  would  have  fully  roused  me,  although  hunger 
at  last  did. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  the  mulatto 
woman  sitting  by  my  bed,  and  keeping  off  the 
mosquitoes.  She  brought  me  the  remainder  of 
the  soup,  and  promised,  if  I  would  sleep  a  couple 
of  hours  more,  to  bring  me  as  good  a  beefsteak  as 
ever  came  off  a  gridiron.  Before  the  two  hours 
had  elapsed  I  awoke,  hungrier  than  ever.  After 
I  had  eaten  all  the  beefsteak  the  woman  would 
allow  me,  which  was  a  very  moderate  quantity,  she 
brought  me  a  beer-glass  full  of  the  most  delicious 
punch  I  ever  tasted.  T  asked  her  where  she  had 
got  the  rum  and  lemons,  and  she  told  me  that  it 
was  she  who  had  bought  them,  as  well  as  a  stock 
of  coffee  and  tea ;  that  Johnny  was  her  partner, 
but  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  build  the  house, 
and  badly  built  it  was.  She  then  began  to  abuse 
5  E 
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Johnny,  and  said  he  was  a  gambler,  and  worse 
still ;  that  he  had  had  plenty  of  money  once,  but 
had  lost  it  all ;  that  she  had  first  known  him  in 
Lower  Natchez,  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  run 
away  from  there  in  the  night  to  save  his  neck. 
Bob  was  no  better,  she  said ;  on  the  contrary — 
and  here  she  made  the  gesture  of  cutting  a  man's 
throat — he  was  a  very  bad  fellow,  she  added.  He 
had  got  drunk  after  his  dinner,  knocked  Johnny 
down,  and  broken  everything.  He  was  now  lying 
asleep  outside  the  door ;  and  Johnny  had  hidden 
himself  somewhere. 

How  long  she  continued  speaking  I  know  not, 
for  I  again  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  this  time 
lasted  six  or  seven  hours. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  strong  grasp  laid  upon  my 
arm,  which  made  me  cry  out,  more,  however,  from 
alarm  than  pain.  Bob  stood  by  my  bedside  ;  the 
traces  of  the  preceding  night's  debauch  plainly 
written  on  his  haggard  countenance.  His  blood 
shot  eyes  were  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  rolled 
with  even  more  than  their  usual  wildness  ;  his 
mouth  was  open,  and  the  jaws  were  stiff  and  fixed  ; 
he  looked  like  one  fresh  from  the  perpetration  of 
some  frightful  deed.  T  could  fancy  the  first  mur 
derer  to  have  worn  such  an  aspect  when  gazing  on 
the  body  of  his  slaughtered  brother.  I  shrank 
back,  horror-struck  at  his  appearance. 

"  In  God's  name,  man,  what  do  you  want?" 
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He  made  no  answer. 

"  You  are  in  a  fever.     .You've  the  ague  ! " 

"  Ay,  a  fever,"  groaned  he,  shivering  as  he  spoke; 
"  a  fever,  but  not  the  one  you  mean ;  a  fever,  young 
man,  such  as  God  keep  you  from  ever  having." 

His  whole  frame  shuddered  as  he  uttered  these 
words.  There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  Curious  that,"  continued  he ;  "  I've  served 
more  than  one  in  the  same  way,  but  never  thought 
of  it  afterwards — was  forgotten  in  less  than  no 
time.  Got  to  pay  the  whole  score  at  once,  I  sup 
pose.  Can't  rest  a  minute.  In  the  open  prairie  it's 
the  worst ;  there  stands  the  old  man,  so  plain,  with 
his  silver  beard,  and  the  spectre  just  behind  him." 

His  eyes  rolled,  he  clenched  his  fists,  and  strik 
ing  his  forehead  furiously,  rushed  out  of  the  hut. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  apparently  more 
composed,  and  walked  straight  up  to  my  bed. 

"  Stranger,  you  must  do  me  a  service,"  said  he 
abruptly. 

"  Ten  rather  than  one,"  replied  I ;  "  anything 
that  is  in  my  power.  Do  I  not  owe  you  my  life  ?  " 

"  You're  a  gentleman,  I  see,  and  a  Christian. 
You  must  come  with  me  to  the  squire  —  the 
Alcalde." 

To  the  Alcalde,  man  ?  What  must  I  go  there  for  ?  " 

"  You'll  see  and  hear  when  you  get  there ;  I've 
something  to  tell  him — something  for  his  own  ear." 

He    drew  a   deep  breath,  and   remained   silent 
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for  a  short  time,  gazing  anxiously  on  all  sides  of 
him. 

"Something,"  whispered  he,  "that  nobody  else 
must  hear." 

"  But  there's  Johnny  there.    Why  not  take  him  ?  " 

"Johnny!"  cried  he,  with  a  scornful  laugh; 
"Johnny!  who's  ten  times  worse  than  I  am,  bad 
as  I  be ;  and  bad  I  am  to  be  sure,  but  yet  open 
and  above  board,  always  till  this  time  ;  but 
Johnny !  he'd  sell  his  own  mother.  He's  a 
cowardly,  sneakin',  treacherous  hound,  is  Johnny." 

It  was  unnecessary  to  tell  me  this,  for  Johnny's 
character  was  written  plainly  enough  upon  his 
countenance. 

"But  why  do  you  want  me  to  go  to  the  Al 
calde  ?  " 

"  Why  does  one  want  people  before  the  judge  ? 
He's  a  judge,  man  ;  a  Mexican  one  certainly,  but 
chosen  by  us  Americans  j  and  an  American  him 
self,  as  you  and  I  are." 

"  And  how  soon  must  I  go  ?  " 

"  Directly.  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  It  leaves 
me  no  peace.  Not  an  hour's  rest  have  I  had  for 
the  last  eight  days.  When  I  go  out  into  the 
prairie,  the  spectre  stands  before  me  and  beckons 
me  on ;  and  if  I  try  to  go  another  way,  he  comes 
behind  me  and  drives  me  before  him  under  the 
Patriarch.  I  see  him  just  as  plainly  as  when  he 
was  alive,  only  paler  and  sadder.  It  seems  as  if  I 
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could  touch  him  with  my  hand.  Even  the  bottle 
is  no  use  now ;  neither  rum,  nor  whisky,  nor 
brandy,  rid  me  of  him  ;  it  don't,  by  the  'tarnal. — 
Curious  that !  I  got  drunk  yesterday — thought  to 
get  rid  of  him ;  but  he  came  in  the  night  and 
drove  me  out.  I  was  obliged  to  go.  Wouldn't  let 
me  sleep  ;  was  forced  to  go  under  the  Patriarch." 

"Under  the  Patriarch?  the  live  oak?"  cried  I, 
in  astonishment.  u  Were  you  there  in'the  night?" 

"  Ay,  that  was  I,"  replied  he,  in  the  same  hor 
ribly  confidential  tone  ;  u  and  the  spirit  threatened 
me,  and  said,  says  he,  *  I  will  leave  you  no  peace, 
Bob,  till  you  go  to  the  Alcalde  and  tell  him.'  " 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  Alcalde,  and 
that  immediately,"  said  I,  raising  myself  up  in 
bed.  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  poor  fellow 
from  my  very  soul. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  croaked  Johnny,  who 
at  this  moment  glided  into  the  room.  "  Not  a  step 
shall  you  stir  till  you've  paid." 

"  Johnny,"  said  Bob,  seizing  his  less  powerful 
companion  by  the  shoulders,  lifting  him  up  like  a 
child,  and  then  setting  him  down  again  with  such 
force,  that  his  knees  cracked  and  bent  under  him  ; 
— "  Johnny,  this  gentleman  is  my  guest,  d'ye 
understand  ?  And  here  is  the  reckonin',  and  mind 
yourself,  Johnny — mind  yourself,  that's  all." 

Johnny  crept  into  a  corner  like  a  flogged  hound ; 
the  mulatto  woman,  however,  did  not  seem  dis- 
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posed  to  be  so  easily  intimidated.  Sticking  her 
arms  in  her  sides,  she  waddled  boldly  forward. 

"  You  not  take  him  'way,  Massa  Bob  ?"  screamed 
she.  "  Him  stop  here.  Him  berry  weak — not 
able  for  ride — not  able  for  stand  on  him  foot." 

This  was  true  enough.  Strong  as  I  had  felt  in  bed, 
I  could  hardly  stand  upright  when  I  got  out  of  it. 

For  a  moment  Bob  seemed  undecided,  but  only 
for  one  moment ;  then,  stepping  up  to  the  mulatto, 
he  lifted  her,  fat  and  heavy  as  she  was,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  her  partner,  at  least  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  carried  her  screaming  and 
struggling  to  the  door,  which  he  kicked  open. 
Then  setting  her  down  outside,  "  Silence  !  "  roared 
he,  and  some  good  strong  tea  instead  of  your 
cursed  chatter,  and  a  fresh  beefsteak  instead  of 
your  stinking  carcass.  That  will  strengthen  the 
gentleman  ;  so  be  quick  about  it,  you  old  brown- 
skinned  beast,  you ! " 

I  had  slept  in  my  clothes,  and  my  toilet  was  con 
sequently  soon  made,  by  the  help  of  a  bowl  of  water 
and  a  towel,  which  Bob  made  Johnny  bring,  and 
then  ordered  him  to  go  and  get  our  horses  ready. 

A  hearty  breakfast  of  tea,  butter,  Indian-corn 
bread,  and  steaks,  increased  my  strength  so  much, 
that  I  was  able  to  mount  my  mustang.  I  had  still 
pains  in  all  my  limbs,  but  we  rode  slowly;  the 
morning  was  bright,  the  air  fresh  and  elastic,  and 
I  felt  myself  getting  gradually  better.  Our  path 
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led  through  the  prairie  ;  the  river,  fringed  with 
wood,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vast  ocean  of  grass, 
sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands  of  trees,  on  the 
other.  We  saw  abundance  of  game,  which  sprang 
up  under  the  very  feet  of  our  horses  ;  but  although 
Bob  had  his  rifle,  he  made  no  use  of  it.  He  mut 
tered  continually  to  himself,  and  seemed  to  be 
arranging  what  he  should  say  to  the  judge ;  for  I 
heard  him  talking  of  things  which  I  would  just  as 
soon  not  have  listened  to,  if  I  could  have  helped 
it.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  we  at  length  reached 
the  plantation  of  the  Alcalde. 

It  seemed  a  very  considerable  one,  and  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  framework  house  bespoke 
comfort  and  even  luxury.  The  building  was  sur 
rounded  by  a  group  of  China  trees,  which  I  should 
have  thought  about  ten  years  of  age,  but  which  I 
afterwards  learned  had  not  been  planted  half  that 
time,  although  they  were  already  large  enough  to 
afford  a  very  agreeable  shade.  Eight  in  front  of 
the  house  rose  a  live  oak,  inferior  in  size  to  the  one 
in  the  prairie,  but  still  of  immense  age  and  great 
beauty.  To  the  left  were  some  two  hundred 
acres  of  cotton  fields,  extending  to  the  bank  of  the 
Jacinto,  which  at  this  spot  made  a  sharp  turn,  and 
winding  round  the  plantation,  enclosed  it  on  three 
sides.  Before  the  house  lay  the  prairie,  with  its 
archipelago  of  islands,  and  herds  of  grazing  cattle 
and  mustangs;  to  the  right,  more  cotton  fields; 
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and  in  rear  of  the  dwelling,  the  negro  cottages  and 
out-buildings.  There  was  a  Sabbath-like  stillness 
pervading  the  whole  scene,  which  seemed  to  strike 
even  Bob.  He  paused  as  though  in  deep  thought, 
and  allowed  his  hand  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  the 
handle  of  the  lattice  door.  Then  with  a  sudden 
and  resolute  jerk,  bespeaking  an  equally  energetic 
resolve,  he  pushed  open  the  gate,  and  we  entered 
a  garden  planted  with  orange,  banana,  and  citron 
trees,  the  path  through  which  was  enclosed  between 
palisades,  and  led  to  a  sort  of  front  court,  with 
another  lattice -work  door,  beside  which  hung  a 
bell.  Upon  ringing  this,  a  negro  appeared. 

The  black  seemed  to  know  Bob  very  well,  for  he 
nodded  to  him  as  to  an  old  acquaintance,  and  said 
the  squire  wanted  him,  and  had  asked  after  him 
several  times.  He  then  led  the  way  to  a  large 
parlour,  very  handsomely  furnished  for  Texas,  and 
in  which  we  found  the  squire,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  Alcalde,  sitting  smoking  his  cigar. 
He  had  just  breakfasted,  and  the  plates  and  dishes 
were  still  upon  the  table.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  given  to  compliments  or  ceremony,  or  to 
partake  at  all  of  the  Yankee  failing  of  curiosity, 
for  he  answered  our  salutation  with  a  laconic  "good- 
morning,"  and  scarcely  even  looked  at  us.  At  the 
very  first  glance,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  came 
from  Tennesse  or  Virginia,  the  only  provinces  in 
which  one  finds  men  of  his  gigantic  mould.  Even 
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sitting,  his  head  rose  above  those  of  the  negro  ser 
vants  in  waiting.  Nor  was  his  height  alone  re 
markable  ;  he  had  the  true  West- Virginian  build ; 
the  enormous  chest  and  shoulders,  and  herculean 
limbs,  the  massive  features  and  sharp  grey  eyes ; 
altogether  an  exterior  well  calculated  to  impose  on 
the  rough  backwoodsmen  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

I  was  tired  with  my  ride,  and  took  a  chair.  The 
squire  apparently  did  not  deem  me  worthy  of  notice, 
or  else  reserved  me  for  a  later  scrutiny ;  but  he 
fixed  a  long,  searching  look  upon  Bob,  who  re 
mained  standing,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast. 

The  judge  at  last  broke  silence. 

"  So  here  you  are  again,  Bob.  It's  long  since 
we've  seen  you,  and  I  thought  you  had  clean  forgot 
ten  us.  Well,  Bob,  we  shouldn't  have  broke  our 
hearts,  I  reckon ;  for  I  hate  gamblers — ay,  that  I 
do — worse  than  skunks.  It's  a  vile  thing  is  play, 
and  has  ruined  many  a  man,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next.  It's  ruined  you  too,  Bob." 

Bob  said  nothing. 

"You'd  have  been  mighty  useful  here  last  week; 
there  was  plenty  for  you  to  do.  My  step-daughter 
arrived ;  but  as  you  weren't  to  be  found,  we  had 
to  send  to  Joel  to  shoot  us  a  buck  and  a  few  dozen 
snipes.  Ah,  Bob !  one  might  still  make  a  good 
citizen  of  you,  if  you'd  only  leave  off  that  cursed 
play!" 

Bob  still  remained  silent. 
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"  Now,  go  into  the  kitchen  and  get  some  break 
fast." 

Bob  neither  answered  nor  moved. 

"  D'ye  hear  ?  Go  into  the  kitchen  and  get  some 
thing  to  eat.  And,  Ptoly" — added  he  to  the  negro 
— "  tell  Veny  to  give  him  a  pint  of  rum." 

"Dont  want  yer  ram — aint  thirsty" — growled  Bob. 

"  Very  like,  very  like,"  said  the  judge  sharply. 
"  Eeckon  you've  taken  too  much  already.  Look  as 
if  you  could  swallow  a  wild  cat  alive.  And  you," 
added  he,  turning  to  me — "  Ptoly,  what  the  devil 
are  you  at  ?  Don't  you  see  the  man  wants  his 
breakfast?  Where's  the  coffee?  Or  would  you 
rather  have  tea  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Alcalde,  I-  have  breakfasted  al 
ready." 

"  Don't  look  as  if.  Ain't  sick,  are  you  ?  Where 
do  you  come  from?  What's  happened  to  you? 
Ain't  got  the  ague,  have  you?  What  are  you 
doing  with  Bob?" 

He  looked  keenly  and  searchingly  at  me,  and 
then  again  at  Bob.  My  appearance  was  certainly 
not  very  prepossessing,  unshaven  as  I  was,  and 
with  my  clothes  and  linen  soiled  and  torn.  He 
was  evidently  considering  what  could  be  the  motive 
of  our  visit,  and  what  had  brought  me  into  Bob's 
society.  The  result  of  his  physiognomical  obser 
vations  did  not  appear  very  favourable  either  to  me 
or  my  companion.  I  hastened  to  explain. 
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"  You  shall  hear  how  it  was,  judge.  I  am  in 
debted  to  Bob  for  my  life." 

"Your  life!  Indebted  to  Bob  for  your  life!" 
repeated  the  judge,  shaking  his  head  incredulously. 

I  related  how  I  had  lost  my  way  in  the  prairie ; 
had  been  carried  into  the  Jacinto  by  my  horse ; 
and  how  I  should  inevitably  have  been  drowned 
but  for  Bob's  aid. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  judge,  when  I  had  done 
speaking.  "  So  Bob  saved  your  life  !  Is  that  true, 
Bob  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it,  Bob — very  glad  of  it. 
Ah  I  if  you  could  only  keep  away  from  that  Johnny. 
I  tell  you,  Bob,  Johnny  will  be  the  ruin  of  you. 
Better  keep  out  of  his  way." 

This  was  spoken  gravely  and  earnestly,  the 
speaker  pausing  between  the  sentences  to  take  a 
pull  at  his  cigar,  and  a  sup  out  of  his  glass. 

"  Yes,  Bob,"  he  repeated ;  "  only  keep  away 
from  Johnny  I" 

"  It's  too  late,"  answered  Bob. 

"  Don't  know  why  it  should  be.  Never  too  late 
to  leave  a  debauched,  sinful  life  ;  never,  man!" 

"  Calkilate  it  is,  though,"  replied  Bob  sullenly. 

u  You  calculate  it  is?"  said  the  judge,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  him.  "  And  why  do  you  calculate  that  ? 
Take  a  glass — Ptoly,  a  glass — and  tell  me,  man, 
why  should  it  be  too  late?" 

"  I  ain't  thirsty,  squire,"  said  Bob. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  thirst;  rum's  not  for 
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thirst,  but  to  strengthen  the  heart  and  nerves,  to 
drive  away  the  blue  devils.  And  a  good  thing  it 
is,  taken  in  moderation." 

As  he  spoke  he  filled  himself  a  glass,  and  drank 
half  of  it  off.  Bob  shook  his  head. 

"  No  rum  for  me,  squire.  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
it.  I've  something  on  my  mind  too  heavy  for  rum 
to  wash  away." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Bob?  Come,  let's  hear  what 
you've  got  to  say.  Or,  perhaps,  you'd  rather  speak 
to  me  alone.  It's  Sunday  to-day,  and  no  business 
ought  to  be  done  ;  but  for  once,  and  for  you,  we'll 
make  an  exception." 

"  I  brought  the  gentleman  with  me  on  purpose 
to  witness  what  I  had  to  say,"  answered  Bob,  taking 
a  cigar  out  of  a  box  that  stood  on  the  table.  Although 
the  judge  had  not  asked  him  to  take  one,  he  very 
quietly  offered  him  a  light.  Bob  smoked  a  whiff 
or  two,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  judge,  and  then 
threw  the  cigar  through  the  open  window. 

"It  don't  relish,  squire  ;  nothin'  does  now." 

"  Ah,  Bob  !  if  you'd  leave  off  play  and  drink  ! 
They're  your  ruin ;  worse  than  ague  or  fever." 

"It's  no  use,"  continued  Bob,  as  if  he  did  not 
hear  the  judge's  remark ;  "it  must  out.  I  fo't  agin 
it,  and  thought  to  drive  it  away,  but  it  can't  be 
done.  I've  put  a  bit  of  lead  into  several  before 
now,  but  this  one  " 
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"What's  that?"  cried  the  judge,  chucking  his 
cigar  away,  and  looking  sternly  at  Bob.  "  What's 
up  now  ?  What  are  you  saying  about  a  bit  of  lead  ? 
None  of  your  Sodoma  and  Lower  Natchez  tricks, 
I  hope  ?  They  won't  do  here.  Don't  understand 
such  jokes." 

"  Pooh !  they  don't  understand  them  a  bit  more 
in  Natchez.  If  they  did,  I  shouldn't  be  in  Texas." 

"  The  less  said  of  that  the  better,  Bob.  You 
promised  to  lead  a  new  life  here  ;  so  we  won't  rake 
up  old  stories." 

"  I  did,  I  did  !  "  groaned  Bob  ;  "  and  I  meant  it 
too  ;  "hut  it's  all  no  use.  I  shall  never  be  better  till 
I'm  hung." 

I  stared  at  the  man  in  astonishment.  The  judge, 
however,  took  another  cigar,  lighted  it,  and,  after 
puffing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  said,  very  uncon 
cernedly — 

"  Not  better  till  your  hung  !  What  do  you  want 
to  be  hung  for  ?  To  be  sure,  you  should  have  been 
long  ago,  if  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  papers  don't 
lie.  But  we  are  not  in  the  States  here,  but  in 
Texas,  under  Mexican  laws.  It's  nothing  to  us 
what  you've  done  yonder.  Where  there  is  no 
accuser  there  can  be  no  judge." 

"  Send  away  the  nigger,  squire,"  said  Bob. 
"  What  a  free  white  man  has  to  say,  shouldn't  be 
heard  by  black  ears." 
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"  Go  away,  Ptoly,"  said  the  judge.  "  Now 
then,"  added  he,  turning  to  Bob,  "  say  what  you 
have  to  say  ;  but  mind,  nobody  forces  you  to  do  it, 
and  it's  only  out  of  good-will  that  I  listen  to  you, 
for  to  day's  Sunday." 

"I  know  that,"  muttered  Bob;  "I  know  that, 
squire  ;  but  it  leaves  me  no  peace,  and  it  must  out. 
I've  been  to  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  to  Anahuac, 
everywhere,  but  it's  all  no  use.  Wherever  I  go, 
the  spectre  follows  me,  and  drives  me  back  under 
the  cursed  Patriarch." 

"  Under  the  Patriarch !"  exclaimed  the  judge. 

"  Ay,  under  the  Patriarch  I "  groaned  Bob. 
"  Dont  you  know  the  Patriarch — the  old  live  oak 
near  the  ford,  on  the  Jacinto  ?" 

"  I  know,  I  know !"  answered  the  judge.  "  And 
what  drives  you  under  the  Patriarch  ?" 

"  What  drives  me  ?     What  drives  a  man  who — 


who  "- 


11  A  man  who  " repeated  the  judge  gently. 

"  A  man,"  continued  Bob,  in  the  same  low  tone, 
"  who  has  sent  a  rifle  bullet  into  another's  heart. 
He  lies  there,  under  the  Patriarch,  whom  I " 

"  Whom  you?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  Whom  I  killed!"  said  Bob,  in  a  hollow  whisper. 

"Killed?"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "You  killed 
him?  Who?" 

"  Ah !  who  ?  Why  don't  you  let  me  speak  ?  You 
always  interrupt  me  with  your  palaver,"  growled  Bob. 
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"  You  are  getting  saucy,  Bob,"  said  the  judge 
impatiently.  "  Go  on,  however.  I  reckon  it's  only 
one  of  your  usual  tantrums." 

Bob  shook  his  head.  The  judge  looked  keenly 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed  in  a  sort  of 
confidential,  encouraging  tone. 

"  Under  the  Patriarch ;  and  how  did  he  come 
under  the  Patriarch?" 

"  I  dragged  him  there,  and  buried  him  there," 
replied  Bob. 

"  Dragged  him  there  !  Why  did  you  drag  him 
there?" 

"  Because  he  could'nt  go  himself,  with  more 
than  half  an  ounce  of  lead  in  his  body." 

"  And  you  put  the  half  ounce  of  lead  into  him, 
Bob?  Well,  if  it  was  Johnny,  you've  done  the 
country  a  service,  and  saved  it  a  rope." 

Bob  shook  his  head  negatively. 

"  It  wasn't  Johnny,  although But  you  shall 

hear  all  about  it.  It's  just  ten  days  since  you  paid 
me  twenty  dollars  fifty." 

"  I  did  so,  Bob  ;  twenty  dollars  fifty  cents  ;  and 
I  advised  you  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  money  lie 
till  you  had  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  or  enough 
to  buy  a  quarter  or  an  eight  of  Sitio  land ;  but 
advice  is  thrown  away  upon  you." 

"  When  I  got  the  money,  I  thought  I'd  go  down 
to  San  Felipe,  to  the  Mexicans,  and  try  my  luck, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  see  the  doctor  about  my 
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fever.  As  I  was  goin'  there,  I  passed  near 
Johnny's  house,  and  fancied  a  glass,  but  deter 
mined  not  to  get  off  my  horse.  I  rode  up  to  the 
window,  and  looked  in.  There  was  a  man  sittin' 
at  the  table,  havin'  a  hearty  good  dinner  of  steaks 
and  potatoes,  and  washin'  it  down  with  a  stiff  glass 
of  grog.  I  began  to  feel  hungry  myself,  and  while 
I  was  considerin'  whether  I  should  'light  or  not, 
Johnny  came  sneakin'  out,  and  whispered  to  me  to 
come  in,  that  there  was  a  man  inside  with  whom 
somethin'  might  be'  done  if  we  went  the  right  way 
to  work  ;  a  man  who  had  a  leather  belt  round  his 
waist  cram-full  of  hard  Jackson ;  and  that,  if  we 
got  out  the  cards  and  pretended  to  play  a  little 
together  he  would  soon  take  the  bait  and  join  us." 

" I  wasn't  much  inclined,"  continued  Bob  ;  "but 
Johnny  bothered  me  so  to  go  in,  that  I  got  off  my 
horse.  As  I  did  so,  the  dollars  chinked  in  my 
pocket,  and  the  sound  was  like  the  devil's  voice 
'ticing  me  to  play. 

"  I  went  in  ;  and  Johnny  fetched  the  whisky 
bottle.  One  glass  followed  another.  There  were 
beefsteaks  and  potatoes  too,  but  I  only  eat  a  couple 
of  mouthfuls.  When  I  had  drank  two,  three,  ay, 
four  glasses,  Johnny  brought  the  cards  and  dice. 
'Hallo,  Johnny !'  says  I ;  '  cards  and  dice,  Johnny ! 
I've  twenty  dollars  fifty  in  my  pocket.  Let's  have 
a  game  !  But  no  more  drink  for  me  ;  for  I  know 
you,  Johnny,  I  know  you ' 
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"  Johnny  larfed  slyly,  and  rattled  the  dice,  and 
we  sat  down  to  play.  I  hadn't  meant  to  drink  any 
more,  but  play  makes  one  thirsty  ;  and  with  every 
glass  I  got  more  eager,  and  my  dollars  got  fewer. 
I  reckoned,  however,  that  the  stranger  would  join 
us,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  win  back  from  him  ; 
but  not  a  bit  of  it :  he  sat  quite  quiet,  and  ate  and 
drank  as  if  he  didn't  see  we  were  there.  I  went 
on  playin'  madder  than  ever,  and  before  half  an 
hour  was  over,  I  was  cleaned  out ;  my  twenty 
dollars  fifty  gone  to  the  devil,  or  what's  the  same 
thing,  into  Johnny's  pocket. 

"When  I  found  myself  without  a  cent,  I  was 
mad,  I  reckon.  It  warn't  the  first  time,  nor  the 
hundredth,  that  I  had  lost  money.  Many  bigger 
sums  than  that — ay,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
dollars  had  I  played  away — but  they  had  none  of 
them  cost  me  the  hundredth  or  thousandth  part  of 
the  trouble  to  get  that  these  twenty  dollars  fifty 
had ;  two  full  months  had  I  been  slavin'  away  in 
the  woods  and  prairies  to  aim  them,  and  caught 
the  fever  there.  The  fever  I  had  still,  but  no  money 
to  cure  it  with.  Johnny  only  larfed  in  my  face, 
and  rattled  my  dollars.  I  made  a  hit  at  him,  which, 
if  he  hadn't  jumped  on  one  side,  would  have 
cured  him  of  larfin'  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Presently,  however,  he  came  sneakin'  up  to 
me,  and  winkin'  and  whisperin' ;  and,  'Bob!'  says 
he,  '  is  it  come  to  that  with  you  ?  are  you  grown 
5  F 
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so  chicken-hearted  that  you  don't  see  the  beltful 
of  money  round  his  body?'  said  he  lookin'  at  it. 
*  No  end  of  hard  coin,  I  guess  ;  and  all  to  be  had 
for  little  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  lead.'  " 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  Ay,  that  did  he,  but  I  wouldn't  listen  to  him. 
I  was  mad  with  him  for  winning  my  twenty 
dollars  ;  and  I  told  him  that,  if  he  wanted  the 
stranger's  purse,  he  might  take  it  himself,  and  be 
d d  ;  that  I  wasn't  goin'  to  pull  the  hot  chest 
nuts  out  of  the  fire  for  him.  And  I  got  on  my 
horse,  and  rode  away  like  mad. 

"  My  head  spun  round  like  a  mill.  I  couldn't 
get  over  my  loss.  I  took  the  twenty  dollars  fifty 
more  to  heart  than  any  money  I  had  ever  gambled. 
I  didn't  know  where  to  go.  I  didn't  dare  go  back 
to  you,  for  I  knew  you  would  scold  me." 

"I  shouldn't  have  scolded  you,  Bob;  or,  if  I 
had,  it  would  only  have  been  for  your  good.  I 
should  have  summoned  Johnny  before  me,  called 
together  a  jury  of  twelve  of  the  neighbours,  got  you 
back  your  twenty  dollars  fifty,  and  sent  Johnny  out 
of  the  country ;  or,  better  still,  out  of  the  world." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  much  phlegm, 
but  yet  with  a  degree  of  feeling  and  sympathy 
which  greatly  improved  my  opinion  of  the  worthy 
judge.  Bob  also  seemed  touched.  He  drew  a 
deep  sigh,  and  gazed  at  the  Alcalde  with  a  melan 
choly  look. 

"It's  too  late,"  muttered  he;  "too  late,  squire." 
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" Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  judge;  "but  let's 
hear  the  rest." 

"Well,"  continued  Bob,  "I  kept  ridin'  on  at 
random,  and  when  evenin'  came  I  found  myself 
near  the  palmetto  field  on  the  bank  of  the  Jacinto. 
As  I  was  ridin'  past  it,  I  heard  all  at  once  a  tramp 
of  a  horse.  At  that  moment  the  queerest  feelin' 
I  ever  had  came  over  me ;  a  sort  of  cold  shiverin' 
feel.  I  forgot  where  I  was  ;  sight  and  hearin'  left 
me ;  I  could  only  see  two  things,  my  twenty 
dollars  fifty,  and  the  well-filled  belt  of  the  stranger  I 
had  left  at  Johnny's.  Just  then  a  voice  called  to  me. 

"  *  Whence  come,  countryman,  and  whither 
going?'  it  said. 

"'Whence  and  whither/  answered  I,  as  surly 
as  could  be ;  'to  the  devil  at  a  gallop,  and  you'd 
better  ride  on  and  tell  him  I'm  cominV 

"  'You  can  do  the  errand  yourself,'  answered 
the  stranger,  larfin' ;  '  my  road  don't  lie  that  way.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  I  looked  round,  and  saw,  what  I 
was  pretty  sure  of  before,  that  it  was  the  man  with 
the  belt  full  of  money. 

"  'Ain't  you  the  stranger  I  see'd  in  the  inn  yon 
der?'  asked  he. 

"  'And  if  I  am,'  says  I,  '  what's  that  to  you  ?' 

"'Nothin','  said  he ;  'nothin',  certainly.' 

"  'Better  ride  on,'  says  I,  'and  leave  me  quiet/ 

"'Will  so,  stranger;  but  you  needn't  take  it  so 
mighty  onkind.  A  word  ain't  a  tomahawk,  I 
reckon,'  said  he.  '  But  I  rayther  expect  your 
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losin's  at  play  ain't  put  you  in  a  very  church- goin' 
humour ;  and,  if  I  was  you,  I'd  keep  my  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  and  not  set  them  on  cards  and  dice.' 

"  It  riled  me  to  hear  him  cast  my  losin's  in  my 
teeth  that  way. 

"  '  You're  a  nice  feller,'  said  I,  '  to  throw  a  man's 
losses  in  his  face.  A  pitiful  chap  you  are,'  says  I. 

"  I  thought  to  provoke  him,  and  that  he'd  tackle 
me.  But  he  seemed  to  have  no  fancy  for  a  fight, 
for  he  said,  quite  humble  like — 

"'I  throw  nothin'  in  your  face;  God  forbid  I 
should  reproach  you  with  your  losses !  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  on  the  contrary.  Don't  look  like  a  man 
who  can  afford  to  lose  his  dollars.  Seem  to  me  one 
who  aims  his  money  by  hard  work/ 

"  We  were  just  then  halted  at  the  further  end  of 
the  cane-brake,  close  to  the  trees  that  border  the 
Jacinto.  T  had  turned  my  horse,  and  was  frontin' 
the  stranger.  And  all  the  time  the  devil  was  busy 
whisperin'  to  me,  and  pointin'  to  the  belt  round 
the  man's  waist.  I  could  see  where  it  was,  plain 
enough,  though  he  had  buttoned  his  coat  over  it. 

'"Hard  work,  indeed,'  says  I;  'and  now  I've 
lost  everything;  not  a  cent  left  for  a  quid  of  baccy.' 

'"If  that's  all,'  says  he,  'there's  help  for  that. 
I  don't  chew  myself,  and  I  ain't  a  rich  man  ;  I've 
wife  and  children,  and  want  every  cent  I've  got, 
but  it's  one's  duty  to  help  a  countryman.  You 
shall  have  money  for  tobacco  and  a  dram.' 

"And   so    sayin',    he   took  a  purse   out  of  his 
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pocket,  in  which  he  carried  his  change.  It  was 
pretty  full;  there  may  have  been  some  twenty 
dollars  in  it ;  and  as  he  drew  the  string,  it  was  as 
if  the  devil  laughed  and  nodded  to  me  out  of  the 
openin'  of  the  purse. 

"'Halves!'  cried  I. 

"  '  No,  not  that,'  says  he ;  'I've  wife  and  child, 
and  what  I  have  belongs  to  them ;  but  half  a 
dollar ' 

"  'Halves  !'  cried  I  again,  '  or  else ' 

"'Or  else?'  repeated  he;  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
put  the  purse  back  into  his  pocket,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  rifle  which  was  slung  on  his  shoulder. 

"  'Don't  force  me  to  do  you  a  mischief,'  said  he. 
'  Don't,'  says  he ;  'we  might  both  be  sorry  for  it. 
What  you're  thinkin'  of  brings  no  blessinV 

"I  was  past  seein'  or  hearin'.  A  thousand 
devils  from  hell  possessed  me. 

"'Halves!'  I  screeched  out;  and,  as  I  said  the 
word,  he  sprang  out  of  the  saddle,  and  fell  back 
over  his  horse's  crupper  to  the  ground. 

"  I'm  a  dead  man ! '  cried  he,  as  well  as  the 
rattle  in  his  throat  would  let  him.  '  God  be  merci 
ful  to  me  !  My  poor  wife,  my  poor  children !'" 

Bob  paused ;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  the 
sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon  his  forehead.  He 
gazed  wildly  round  the  room.  The  judge  himself 
looked  very  pale.  I  tried  to  rise,  but  sank  back 
in  my  chair.  Without  the  table,  I  believe  I  should 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
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There  was  a  gloomy  pause  of  some  moments' 
duration.  At  last  the  judge  broke  silence. 

"  A  hard,  hard  case  ! "  said  he.  "  Father,  mother, 
children,  all  at  one  blow.  Bob,  you  are  a  bad  fel 
low  ;  a  very  bad  fellow ;  a  great  villain ! " 

"A  great  villain,"  groaned  Bob.  "  The  ball  was 
gone  right  through  his  breast." 

"  Perhaps  your  gun  went  off  by  accident,"  said  the 
judge,  anxiously.  "Perhaps  it  was  his  own  ball." 

Bob  shook  his  head. 

"  I  see  him  now,  judge,  as  plain  as  can  be,  when 
he  said,  '  Don't  force  me  to  do  you  a  mischief ;  we 
might  both  be  sorry  for  it.'  But  I  pulled  the 
trigger.  His  bullet  is  still  in  his  rifle. 

"When  I  saw  him  lie  dead  before  me,  I  can't 
tell  you  what  I  felt.  It  warn't  the  first  I  had  sent 
to  his  account ;  but  yet  I  would  have  given  all  the 
purses  and  money  in  the  world  to  have  had  him 
alive  agin.  I  must  have  dragged  him  under  the 
Patriarch,  and  dug  a  grave  with  my  huntin' -knife, 
for  I  found  him  there  afterwards." 

"  You  found  him  there  ?"  repeated  the  judge. 

"Yes.  I  don't  know  how  he  came  there.  I  must 
have  brought  him,  but  I  recollect  nothin'  about  it." 

The  judge  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  apparently  in  deep 
thought.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short. 

"What  have  you  done  with  his  money?" 

"  I  took  his  purse,  but  buried  his  belt  with  him, 
as  well  as  a  flask  of  rum,  and  some  bread  and  beef 
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he  had  brought  away  from  Johnny's.  I  set  out 
for  San  Felipe,  and  rode  the  whole  day.  In  the 
evenin',  when  I  looked  about  me,  expectin'  to  see 
the  town,  where  do  you  think  I  was?" 

The  judge  and  I  stared  at  him. 

"  Under  the  Patriarch.  The  ghost  of  the  mur 
dered  man  had  driven  me  there.  I  had  no  peace 
till  I'd  dug  him  up  and  buried  him  agin.  Next 
day  I  set  off  in  another  direction.  I  was  out  of 
tobacco,  and  I  started  across  the  prairie  to  Anahuac. 
Lord,  what  a  day  I  passed !  Wherever  I  went,  he 
stood  before  me.  If  I  turned,  he  turned  too.  Some 
times  he  came  behind  me,  and  looked  over  my 
shoulder.  I  spurred  my  mustang  till  the  blood 
came,  hopin'  to  get  away  from  him,  but  it  was  all 
no  use.  I  thought  when  I  got  to  Anahuac  I  should 
be  quit  of  him,  and  I  galloped  on  for  life  or  death. 
But  in  the  evenin',  instead  of  being  close  to  the 
salt-works  as  I  expected,  there  was  I  agin,  under 
the  Patriarch.  I  dug  him  up  a  second  time,  and 
sat  and  stared  at  him,  and  then  buried  him  agin." 

"  Queer  that,"  observed  the  judge. 

"  Ay,  very  queer ! "  said  Bob,  mournfully.  "  But 
it's  all  no  use.  Nothin'  does  me  any  good.  I  shan't 
be  better — I  shall  never  have  peace  till  I'm  hung." 

Bob  evidently  felt  relieved  now ;  he  had  in  a 
manner  passed  sentence  on  himself.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  I  had  a  similar  feeling,  and  could 
not  help  nodding  my  head  approvingly.  The  judge 
alone  preserved  an  unmoved  countenance. 
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"  Indeed ! "  said  he  ;  "  indeed  !  You  think  you'll 
be  no  better  till  you're  hung?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bob,  with  eager  haste.  "Hung 
on  the  same  tree  under  which  he  lies  buried." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we'll  see  what  can 
be  done  for  you.  We'll  call  a  jury  of  the  neigh 
bours  together  to-morrow." 

"Thank  ye,  squire,"  murmured  Bob,  visibly 
comforted  by  this  promise. 

"  We'll  summon  a  jury,"  repeated  the  Alcalde, 
"  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  You'll  per 
haps  have  changed  your  mind  by  that  time." 

I  stared  at  him  like  one  fallen  from  the  clouds, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  surprise. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  some  other  way  to  get  rid  of 
your  life,  if  you  are  tired  of  it,"  he  continued. 
"  We  might  hit  upon  one  that  would  satisfy  your 
conscience." 

Bob  shook  his  head.  I  involuntarily  made  the 
same  movement. 

"  At  any  rate,  we'll  hear  what  the  neighbours 
say,"  added  the  judge. 

Bob  stepped  up  to  the  judge,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  bid  him  farewell.  The  other  did  not  take 
it,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  "  You  had  better  stop 
here,  I  think." 

Bob  turned  round  impetuously. 

"  The  gentleman  must  come  with  me." 

"  Why  must  he  ?"  said  the  judge. 

"  Ask  himself." 
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I  again  explained  the  obligations  I  was  under  to 
Bob,  how  we  had  fallen  in  with  one  another,  and  what 
care  and  attention  he  had  shown  me  at  Johnny's. 

The  judge  nodded  approvingly.  "  Nevertheless," 
said  he,  "you  will  remain  here,  and  Bob  will  go 
alone.  You  are  in  a  state  of  mind,  Bob,  in  which 
a  man  is  better  alone,  d'ye  see ;  and  so  leave  the 
young  man  here.  Another  misfortune  might  hap 
pen;  and,  at  any  rate,  he's  better  here  than  at 
Johnny's.  Come  back  to-morrow,  and  we'll  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  decided  manner, 
which  seemed  to  have  its  effect  upon  Bob.  He 
nodded  assentingly,  and  left  the  room.  I  remained 
staring  at  the  judge,  and  lost  in  wonder  at  these 
strange  proceedings. 

When  Bob  was  gone,  the  Alcalde  gave  a  blast  on 
a  shell,  which  supplied  the  place  of  a  bell.  Then 
seizing  the  cigar-box,  he  tried  one  cigar  after 
another,  broke  them  peevishly  up,  and  threw  the 
pieces  out  of  the  window.  The  negro,  whom  the 
shell  had  summoned,  stood  for  some  time  waiting, 
whilst  his  master  broke  up  the  cigars  and  threw 
them  away.  At  last  the  judge's  patience  seemed 
quite  to  leave  him. 

"  Hark  ye,  Ptoly  I  "  growled  he  to  the  frightened 

*black,   "the  next  time  you  bring  me  cigars  that 

neither  draw  nor  smoke,  I'll  make  your  back  smoke 

for  it.     Mind  that,  now.     There's  not  a  single  one 

of  them  worth  a  rotten  maize-stalk.     Tell  that  old 
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coffee-coloured  hag  of  Johnny's,  that  I'll  have  no 
more  of  her  cigars.  Bide  over  to  Mr  Ducie's  and 
fetch  a  box.  And,  d'ye  hear  ?  tell  him  I  want  to 
speak  a  word  with  him  and  the  neighbours.  Ask 
him  to  bring  the  neighbours  with  him  to-morrow 
morning.  And  mind  you're  home  again  by  two 
o'clock.  Take  the  mustang  we  caught  last  week. 
I  want  to  see  how  he  goes." 

The  negro  listened  to  these  various  commands 
with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  then,  giving  a 
perplexed  look  at  his  master,  shot  out  of  the  room. 

"Whither  away,  Ptoly?"  shouted  the  Alcalde 
after  him. 

"  To  Massa  Ducie." 

"Without  a  pass,  Ptoly?  And  what  are  you 
going  to  say  to  Mr  Ducie?  " 

"  Him  nebber  send  bad  cigar  again,  him  coffee- 
cullud  hag.  Massa  speak  to  Johnny  and  neigh 
bours.  Johnny  bring  neighbours  here." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  judge,  with  per 
fect  equanimity.  "Wait  a  minute;  I'll  write  the 
pass,  and  a  couple  of  lines  for  Mr  Ducie." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  negro  despatched 
on  his  errand.  The  judge  waited  till  he  heard 
the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  galloping  away,  and 
then,  laying  hold  of  the  box  of  despised  cigars,  lit 
the  first  which  came  to  hand.  It  smoked  capitally, 
as  did  also  one  that  I  took.  They  were  Principes, 
and  as  good  as  I  ever  tasted. 

I  passed  the  whole  of  that  day  alone  with  the 
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judge,  who,  I  soon  found,  knew  various  friends  of 
mine  in  the  States.  I  told  him  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  had  come  to  Texas,  and  the  inten 
tion  I  had  of  settling  there,  should  I  find  the  coun 
try  to  my  liking.  During  our  long  conversation,  I 
was  able  to  form  a  very  different,  and  much  more 
favourable,  estimate  of  his  character,  than  I  had 
done  from  his  interview  with  Bob.  He  was  the 
very  man  to  be  useful  to  a  new  country  ;  of  great 
energy,  sound  judgment,  enlarged  and  liberal  views. 
He  gave  me  some  curious  information  as  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Texas  ;  and  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  conceal  from  me,  as  an  American, 
and  one  who  intended  settling  in  the  country, 
that  there  was  a  plan  in  agitation  for  throwing 
off  the  Mexican  yoke,  and  declaring  Texas  an 
independent  republic.  The  high-spirited,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  intelligent  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  who  formed  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
population  of  Texas,  saw  themselves,  with  no  very 
patient  feeling,  under  the  rule  of  a  people  both 
morally  and  physically  inferior  to  themselves. 
They  looked  with  contempt,  and  justly  so,  on  the 
bigoted,  idle,  and  ignorant  Mexicans,  whilst  the 
difference  of  religion,  and  interference  of  the  priests, 
served  to  increase  the  dislike  between  the  Spanish 
and  Anglo-American  races. 

Although  the  project  was  as  yet  not  quite  ripe 
for  execution,  it  was  discussed  freely  and  openly 
by  the  American  settlers.  "  It  is  the  interest  of 
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every  man  to  keep  it  secret,"  said  the  judge;  "and 
there  can  be  nothing  to  induce  even  the  worst 
amongst  us  to  betray  a  cause,  by  the  success  of 
which  he  is  sure  to  profit.  We  have  many  bad 
characters  in  Texas,  the  offscourings  of  the  United 
States — men  like  Bob,  or  far  worse  than  him ;  but 
debauched,  gambling,  drunken  villains  though  they 
be,  they  are  the  men  we  want  when  it  comes  to  a 
struggle  ;  and  when  that  time  arrives,  they  will  all 
be  found  ready  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
use  knife  and  rifle,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  defence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the 
new  and  independent  republic  of  Texas.  At  this 
moment  we  must  wink  at  many  things  which  would 
be  severely  punished  in  an  older  and  more  settled 
country;  each  man's  arm  is  of  immense  value  to  the 
State  ;  for  on  the  day  of  battle  we  shall  have,  not 
two  to  one,  but  twenty  to  one  opposed  to  us." 

I  was  awakened  the  following  morning  by  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet ;  and,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  saw  Bob  dismounting  from  his  mustang. 
The  last  twenty-four  hours  had  told  fearfully  upon 
him.  His  limbs  seemed  powerless,  and  he  reeled  and 
staggered  in  such  a  manner  that  I  at  first  thought 
him  intoxicated.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  His 
was  the  deadly  weariness  caused  by  mental  anguish. 
He  looked  like  one  just  taken  off  the  rack. 

Hastily  putting  on  my  clothes,  I  hurried  down 
stairs  and  opened  the  house  door.  Bob  stood  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  his  hands 
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crossed,  shivering  and  groaning.  When  I  spoke  to 
him,  he  looked  up,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  me. 
I  tied  his  horse  to  a  post,  and  taking  his  hand, 
led  him  into  the  house.  He  followed  like  a  child, 
apparently  without  the  will  or  the  power  to  resist ; 
and  when  I  placed  him  a  chair,  he  fell  into  it 
with  a  weight  that  made  it  crack  under  him,  and 
shook  the  house.  I  could  not  get  him  to  speak, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  my  room  to  complete 
my  toilet,  when  I  again  heard  the  tramp  of  mus 
tangs.  This  was  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  horsemen, 
all  dressed  in  hunting- shirts  over  buckskin  breeches 
and  jackets,  and  armed  with  rifles  and  bowie-knives ; 
stout,  daring-looking  fellows,  evidently  from  the 
south-western  states,  with  the  true  Kentucky  half- 
horse  half-alligator  profile,  and  the  usual  allowance 
of  thunder,  lighting,  and  earthquake.  It  struck  me, 
when  I  saw  them,  that  two  or  three  thousand  such 
men  would  have  small  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a 
whole  army  of  Mexicans,  if  the  latter  were  all  of 
the  pigmy,  spindle-shanked  breed  I  had  seen  on 
first  landing.  These  giants  could  easily  have  walked 
away  with  a  Mexican  in  each  hand. 

They  jumped  off  their  horses,  and  threw  the 
bridles  to  the  negroes  in  the  usual  Kentuckian 
devil-may-care  style,  and  then  walked  into  the 
house  with  the  air  of  people  who  make  themselves 
at  home  everywhere,  and  who  knew  themselves  to 
be  more  masters  in  Texas  than  the  Mexicans  them 
selves.  On  entering  the  parlour,  they  nodded  a 
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"good  morning"  to  me,  rather  coldly  to  be  sure, 
for  they  had  seen  me  talking  with  Bob,  which  pro 
bably  did  not  much  recommend  me.  Presently, 
four  more  horsemen  rode  up,  and  then  a  third 
party,  so  that  there  were  now  fourteen  of  them 
assembled,  all  decided-looking  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  strength.  The  judge,  who  slept  in  an 
adjoining  room,  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise. 
I  heard  him  jump  out  of  bed,  and  not  three  minutes 
elapsed  before  he  entered  the  parlour. 

After  he  had  shaken  hands  with  all  his  visitors, 
he  presented  me  to  them,  and  I  found  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  no  less  important  persons  than  the 
Ayuntamiento  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin ;  and  that 
two  of  my  worthy  countrymen  were  corregidors, 
one  a  procuirador,  and  the  others  buenos  hombres,  or 
freeholders.  They  did  not  seem,  however,  to  prize 
their  titles  much,  for  they  addressed  one  another  by 
their  surnames  only. 

The  negro  brought  a  light,  opened  the  cigar-box, 
and  arranged  the  chairs  ;  the  judge  pointed  to  the 
sideboard  and  to  the  cigars,  and  then  sat  down. 
Some  took  a  dram,  others  lit  a  cigar. 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  the  men 
sat  in  perfect  silence,  as  if  they  were  collecting 
their  thoughts,  or  as  though  it  were  undignified  to 
show  any  haste  or  impatience  to  speak.  This  grave 
sort  of  deliberation,  which  is  met  with  among  cer 
tain  classes,  and  in  certain  provinces  of  the  Union, 
has  often  struck  me  as  a  curious  feature  of  our 
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national  character.  It  partakes  of  the  stoical  dig 
nity  of  the  Indian  at  his  council  fire,  and  of  the 
stern  religious  gravity  of  the  early  Puritan  settlers 
in  America. 

During  this  pause  Bob  was  writhing  on  his  chair 
like  a  worm,  his  face  concealed  by  his  hands,  his 
elbows  on  his  knees.  At  last,  when  all  had  drunk 
and  smoked,  the  judge  laid  down  his  cigar. 

"Men!"  said  he. 

"  Squire  !  "  answered  they. 

"  We've  a  business  before  us,  which  I  calculate 
will  be  best  explained  by  him  whom  it  concerns." 

The  men  looked  at  the  Squire,  then  at  Bob,  then 
at  me. 

"  Bob  Eock  !  or  whatever  your  name  may  be,  if 
you  have  aught  to  say,  say  it ! "  continued  the  judge. 

"  Said  it  all  yesterday,"  muttered  Bob,  his  face 
still  covered  by  his  hands. 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  say  it  again  to-day.  Yester 
day  was  Sunday,  and  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  and 
not  of  business.  I  will  neither  judge  you,  nor  allow 
you  to  be  judged,  by  what  you  said  yesterday. 
Besides,  it  was  all  between  ourselves,  for  I  don't 
reckon  Mr  Morse  as  anything ;  I  count  him  still  as 
a  stranger." 

"  What's  the  use  of  so  much  palaver,  when  the 
thing's  plain  enough  ?  "  said  Bob  peevishly,  raising 
his  head  as  he  spoke. 

The  men  stared  at  him  in  grave  astonishment. 
He  was  really  frightful  to  behold ;  his  face  of  a  sort 
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of  blue  tint ;  his  cheeks  hollow ;  his  beard  wild  and 
ragged  ;  his  blood-shot  eyes  rolling,  and  deep  sunk 
in  their  sockets.  His  appearance  was  scarcely  human. 

I  tell  you  again,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  will  condemn 
no  man  upon  his  own  word  alone  ;  much  less  you, 
who  have  been  in  my  service,  and  eaten  of  my  bread. 
You  accused  yourself  yesterday,  but  you  were  deli 
rious  at  the  time — you  had  the  fever  upon  you." 

"  It's  no  use,  Squire,"  said  Bob,  apparently 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  the  judge.  "  You 
mean  well,  I  see ;  but  though  you  might  deliver  me 
out  of  men's  hands,  you  couldn't  rescue  me  from 
myself.  It's  no  use — I  must  be  hung — hung  on  the 
same  tree  under  which  the  man  I  killed  lies  buried." 

The  men,  or  the  jurors,  as  I  may  call  them, 
looked  at  one  another,  but  said  nothing. 

"  It's  no  use,"  again  cried  Bob,  in  a  shrill, 
agonising  tone.  "  If  he  had  attacked  me,  or  only 
threatened  me  ;  but  no,  he  didn't  do  it.  I  hear 
his  words  still,  when  he  said,  '  Do  it  not,  man ! 
I've  wife  and  child.  What  you  intend  brings  no 
blessin'  on  the  doer.'  But  I  heard  nothin'  then 
except  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  I  brought  the  rifle 
down — levelled — fired — " 

The  man's  agony  was  so  intense  that  even  the  iron- 
featured  jury  seemed  moved  by  it.  They  cast  sharp  but 
stolen  glances  at  Bob.  There  was  a  short  silence. 

"  So  you  have  killed  a  man?  "  said  a  deep  bass 
voice  at  last. 

"  Ay,  that  have  I !  "  gasped  Bob. 
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"  And  how  came  that?"  continued  his  questioner. 

"  How  it  came  ?  You  must  ask  the  devil,  or 
Johnny.  No,  not  Johnny,  he  can  tell  you  nothing ; 
he  was  not  there.  No  one  can  tell  you  but  me  ;  and 
I  hardly  know  how  it  was.  The  man  was  at  Johnny's, 
and  Johnny  showed  me  his  belt  full  of  money." 

"  Johnny !  "  exclaimed  several  of  the  jury. 

"  Ay,  Johnny !  He  reckoned  on  winning  it 
from  him,  but  the  man  was  too  cautious  for  that ; 
and  when  Johnny  had  plucked  all  my  feathers, 
won  my  twenty  dollars  fifty " 

"  Twenty  dollars  fifty  cents,"  interposed  the 
judge,  "which  I  paid  him  for  catching  mustangs 
and  shooting  game." 

The  men  nodded. 

"  And  then,  because  he  wouldn't  play,  you  shot 
him  ?"  asked  the  same  deep-toned  voice  as  before. 

"  No — some  hours  after — by  the  Jacinto — near 
the  Patriarch — met  him  down  there,  and  killed  him/' 

"  Thought  there  was  something  out  o'  the  com 
mon  thereaway,"  said  one  of  the  jury  ;  "for  as  we 
rode  by  the  tree  a  whole  nation  of  kites  and  turkey 
buzzards  flew  out.  Didn't  they,  Mr  Heart?" 

Mr  Heart  nodded. 

"  Met  him  by  the  river,  and  wanted  halves  of 
his  money,"  continued  Bob  mechanically.  "  He 
said  he'd  give  me  something  to  buy  a  quid,  and 
more  than  enough  for  that,  but  not  halves.  *  I've 

wife  and  child/  said  he " 

3  G 
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"And  you?"  asked  the  juror  with  the  deep 
voice,  which,  this  time,  had  a  hollow  sound  in  it. 

"  Shot  him  down,"  said  Bob,  with  a  wild,  hoarse 
laugh. 

There  was  a  dead  pause  of  some  duration.  The 
jury  sat  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  And  who  was  the  man  ?"  said  a  juror  at  last. 

"  Didn't  ask  him •  and  it  warn't  written  on  his  face. 
He  was  from  the  States  ;  but  whether  a  hosier,  or  a 
buckeye,  or  a  mudhead,  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  The  thing  must  be  investigated,  Alcalde,"  said 
another  of  the  jury,  after  a  second  pause. 

"  It  must  so,"  answered  the  Alcalde. 

"What's  the  good  of  so  much  investigation?" 
grumbled  Bob. 

"What  good?"  repeated  the  Alcalde.  "Be 
cause  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  dead  man,  and 
to  you,  not  to  sentence  you  without  having  held 
an  inquest  on  the  body.  There's  another  thing 
which  I  must  call  your  attention  to,"  continued  he, 
turning  to  the  jury ;  "  the  man  is  half  out  of  his 
mind — not  compos  mentis,  as  they  say.  He's  got 
the  fever,  and  had  it  when  he  did  the  deed ;  he 
was  urged  on  by  Johnny,  and  maddened  by  his 
losses  at  play.  In  spite  of  his  wild  excitement, 
however,  he  saved  that  gentleman's  life  yonder, 
Mr  Edward  Nathaniel  Morse." 

"  Did  he  so  ?  "  said  one  of  the  jury. 

"  That  did  he,"  replied  I,  "  not  only  by  saving 
me  from  drowning  when  my  horse  dragged  me, 
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half-dead  and  helpless,  into  the  river,  but  also  by 
the  care  and  attention  he  forced  Johnny  and  his 
mulatto  to  bestow  upon  me.  Without  him  I 
should  not  be  alive  at  this  moment." 

Bob  gave  me  a  look  which  went  to  my  heart. 
The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes.  The  jury 
heard  me  in  deep  silence. 

"  It  seems  that  Johnny  led  you  on  and  excited 
you  to  this?"  said  one  of  the  jurors. 

"  I  didn't  say  that.  I  only  said  that  he  pointed  to 

the  man's  money-bag,  and  said But  what  is  it  to 

you  what  Johnny  said  ?  I'm  the  man  who  did  it. 
I  speak  for  myself,  arid  I'll  be  hanged  for  myself." 

"All  very  good,  Bob,"  interposed  the  Alcalde; 
"  but  we  can't  hang  you  without  being  sure  you 
deserve  it.  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Mr  Whyte? 
You're  the  procurador — and  you,'  Mr  Heart  and 
Mr  Stone?  Help  yourselves  to  rum  or  brandy;  and, 
Mr  Bright  and  Irwin,  take  another  cigar.  They're 
considerable  tolerable  the  cigars  —  ain't  they  ? 
That's  brandy,  Mr  Whyte,  in  the  diamond  bottle." 

Mr  Whyte  had  got  up  to  give  his  opinion,  as  I 
thought ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  stepped  to  the 
sideboard,  took  up  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass 
in  the  other,  every  movement  being  performed 
with  the  greatest  deliberation. 

"  Well,  Squire,"  said  he,  "  or  rather  Alcalde—" 

After  the  word  "  Alcalde,"  he  filled  the  glass  half 
full  of  rum. 

"  If  it's  as  we've  heard,"  added  he,  pouring  about 
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a  spoonful  of  water  on  the  ram,  "and  Bob  has  killed 
the  man  " — he  continued,  throwing  in  some  lumps 
of  sugar — "  murdered  him  " — he  went  on,  crashing 
the  sugar  with  a  wooden  stamp — "  I  rather  calki- 
late  " — here  he  raised  the  glass — "  Bob  ought  to  be 
hung,"  he  concluded,  putting  the  tumbler  to  his 
mouth  and  emptying  it. 

The  jurors  nodded  in  silence.  Bob  drew  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  a  load  were  taken  off  his  breast. 

"  Well,"  said  the  judge,  who  did  not  look  over 
well  pleased,  "  if  you  all  think  so,  and  Bob  is 
agreed,  I  calculate  we  must  do  as  he  wishes.  I  tell 
you,  though,  I  don't  do  it  willingly.  At  any  rate, 
we  must  find  the  dead  man  first,  and  examine 
Johnny.  We  owe  that  to  ourselves  and  to  Bob." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  jury  with  one  voice. 

"  You  are  a  dreadful  murderer,  Bob,  a  very  con 
siderable  one,"  continued  the  judge;  "but  I  tell 
you  to  your  face,  and  not  to  flatter  you,  there  is 
more  good  in  your  little  finger  than  in  Johnny's 
whole  hide.  And  I'm  sorry  for  you,  because,  at 
the  bottom,  you  are  not  a  bad  man,  though  you've 
been  led  away  by  bad  company  and  example.  I 
calculate  you  might  still  be  reformed,  and  made 
very  useful — more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  think. 
Your  rifle's  a  capital  good  one." 

At  these  last  words  the  men  all  looked  up,  and 
threw  a  keen  inquiring  glance  at  Bob. 

"You  might  be  of  great  service,"  continued  the 
judge  encouragingly,  "  to  the  country  and  to  your 
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fellow-citizens.  You're  worth  a  dozen  Mexicans 
any  day." 

Whilst  the  judge  spoke,  Bob  let  his  head  fall  on 
his  breast,  and  seemed  reflecting.  He  now  looked  up. 

"  I  understand,  Squire ;  I  see  what  you're  drivin' 
at.  But  I  can't  do  it — I  can't  wait  so  long.  My 
life's  a  burthen  and  a  sufferin'  to  me.  Wherever  I 
go,  by  day  or  by  night,  he's  always  there,  standin' 
before  me,  and  drivin'  me  under  the  Patriarch." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  duration.  The  judge 
resumed. 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  he  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
sigh.  "  We'll  see  the  body  to-day,  Bob,  and  you 
may  come  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Couldn't  it  be  sooner  ?  "  asked  Bob  impatiently. 

"Why  sooner?  Are  you  in  such  a  hurry?" 
asked  Mr  Heart. 

"  What's  the  use  of  palaverin'  ?  "  said  Bob  sulkily. 
"  I  told  you  already  I'm  sick  of  my  life.  If  you 
don't  come  till  ten  o'clock,  by  the  time  you've  had 
your  talk  out  and  ridden  to  the  Patriarch,  the  fever 
'11  be  upon  me." 

"  But  we  can't  be  flying  about  like  a  parcel  of  wild 
geese,  because  of  your  fever,"  said  the  procurador. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Bob  humbly. 

"It's  an  ugly  customer  the  fever,  though,  Mr 
Whyte,"  observed  Mr  Trace  ;  "and  I  calculate  we 
ought  to  do  him  that  pleasure.  What  do  you  think, 
Squire  ?  " 

u  I  reckon  lie's  rather  indiscreet  in  his  askin's," 
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said  the  judge,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "  However, 
as  he  wishes  it,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you," 
added  he,  turning  to  the  Ayuntamiento ;  "  and  as  it's 
YOU,  Bob,  I  calculate  we  must  do  what  you  ask." 

"  Thankee,"  said  Bob. 

"  Nothing  to  thank  for,"  growled  the  judge  ; 
"  and  now  go  into  the  kitchen  and  get  a  good  meal 
of  roast  beef,  d'ye  hear?"  He  knocked  upon  the 
table.  "  Some  good  roast  beef  for  Bob,"  said  he 
to  a  negress  who  entered ;  "  and  see  that  be  eats  it. 
And  get  yourself  dressed  more  decently,  Bob — like 
a  white  man  and  a  Christian,  not  like  a  wild  redskin." 

The  negress  and  Bob  left  the  room.  The  con 
versation  now  turned  upon  Johnny,  who  appeared, 
from  all  accounts,  to  be  a  very  bad  and  dangerous 
fellow ;  and  after  a  short  discussion,  they  agreed  to 
lynch  him,  in  backwoodsman's  phrase,  just  as  coolly 
as  if  they  had  been  talking  of  catching  a  mustang. 
When  the  men  had  come  to  this  satisfactory  conclu 
sion,  they  got  up,  drank  the  judge's  health  and  mine, 
shook  us  by  the  hand,  and  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

The  day  passed  more  heavily  than  the  preceding 
one.  I  was  too  engrossed  with  the  strange  scene 
I  had  witnessed  to  talk  much.  The  judge,  too, 
was  in  a  very  bad  humour.  He  was  vexed  that 
a  man  should  be  hung  who  might  render  the  country 
much  and  good  service  if  he  remained  alive.  That 
Johnny,  the  miserable,  cowardly,  treacherous  Johnny 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  world  as  quickly  as  pos 
sible,  was  perfectly  correct,  but  with  Bob  it  was 
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very  different.  In  vain  did  I  remind  him  of  the 
crime  of  which  Bob  had  been  guilty — of  the  out 
raged  laws  of  God  and  man — and  of  the  atonement 
due.  It  was  no  use.  If  Bob  had  sinned  against 
society,  he  could  repair  his  fault  much  better  by 
remaining  alive  than  by  being  hung ;  and  as  to 
anything  else,  God  would  avenge  it  in  his  own 
good  time.  We  parted  for  the  night,  neither  of  us 
convinced  by  the  other's  arguments. 

We  were  sitting  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
when  a  man,  dressed  in  black,  rode  up  to  the  door. 
It  was  Bob,  but  so  metamorphosed  that  I  scarcely 
knew  him.  Instead  of  the  torn  and  bloodstained 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  he  wore  a  hat ;  in 
stead  of  the  leathern  jacket,  a  decent  cloth  coat, 
He  had  shaved  off  his  beard  too,  and  looked  quite 
another  man.  His  manner  had  altered  with  his 
dress ;  he  seemed  tranquil  and  resigned.  With  a 
mild,  submissive  look,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
judge,  who  took  and  shook  it  heartily. 

"Ah,  Bob!"  said  he,  "if  you  had  only  listened 
to  what  I  so  often  told  you !  I  had  those  clothes 
brought  on  purpose  from  New  Orleans,  that,  on 
Sundays  at  least,  you  might  look  like  a  decent 
and  respectable  man.  How  often  have  I  asked 
you  to  put  them  on,  and  come  with  us  to  meeting, 
to  hear  Mr  Bliss  preach  ?  There  is  some  truth  in 
the  saying,  that  the  coat  makes  the  man.  With  his 
Sunday  coat,  a  man  often  puts  on  other  and  better 
thoughts.  If  that  had  been  your  case  only  fifty- 
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two  times  in  the  year,  you'd  have  learned  to  avoid 
Johnny  before  now." 

Bob  said  nothing. 

"  Well,  well !  I've  done  all  I  could  to  make  a 
better  man  of  you — all  that  was  in  my  power." 

"That  you  have,"  answered  Bob,  much  moved. 
"  God  reward  you  for  it !" 

I  could  not  help  holding  out  my  hand  to  the 
worthy  judge  ;  and  as  I  did  so,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
moisture  in  his  eye,  which  he  suppressed,  however, 
and,  turning  to  the  breakfast  table,  bade  us  sit 
down.  Bob  thanked  him  humbly,  but  declined, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  appear  fasting  before  his 
offended  Creator.  The  judge  insisted,  and  reasoned 
with  him,  and  at  last  he  took  a  chair. 

Before  we  had  done  breakfast,  our  friends  of  the 
preceding  day  began  to  drop  in,  and  some  of  them 
joined  us  at  the  meal.  When  they  had  all  taken 
what  they  chose,  the  judge  ordered  the  negroes  to 
clear  away,  and  leave  the  room.  This  done,  he 
seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  with  the 
Ayuntamiento  on  either  side,  and  Bob  facing  him. 

"  Mr  Whyte,"  said  the  Alcalde,  "have  you,  as 
procurador,  anything  to  state  ?" 

"Yes,  Alcalde,"  replied  the  procurador.  "In 
virtue  of  my  office,  I  made  a  search  in  the  place 
mentioned  by  Bob  Eock,  and  there  found  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  met  his  death  by  a  gunshot  wound. 
I  also  found  a  belt  full  of  money,  and  several  letters 
of  recommendation  to  different  planters,  from  which 
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it  appears  that  the  man  was  on  his  way  from  Illinois 
to  San  Felipe,  to  buy  land  of  Colonel  Austin,  and 
settle  in  Texas." 

The  procurador  then  produced  a  pair  of  saddle 
bags,  out  of  which  he  took  a  leathern  belt  stuffed 
with  money,  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  together 
with  the  letters.  The  judge  opened  the  belt,  and 
counted  the  money.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of 
five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  and  silver.  The  pro 
curador  then  read  the  letters. 

One  of  the  corregidors  now  announced  that 
Johnny  and  his  mulatto  had  left  their  house  and 
fled.  He,  the  corregidor,  had  sent  people  in  pur 
suit  of  them,  but  as  yet  there  were  no  tidings  of 
their  capture.  This  piece  of  intelligence  seemed 
to  vex  the  judge  greatly,  but  he  made  no  remark 
on  it  at  the  time. 

"Bob  Kock!"  cried  he. 

Bob  stepped  forward. 

"  Bob  Kock,  or  by  whatever  other  name  you  may 
be  known,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  this  man's 
death?" 

"  Guilty !"  replied  Bob,  in  a  low  tone. 

u  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  you  be  pleased  to 
give  your  verdict  ?  " 

The  jury  left  the  room.  In  ten  minutes  they 
returned. 

"  Guilty  !"  said  the  foreman. 

"  Bob  Kock,"  said  the  judge  solemnly,  "  your 
fellow- citizens  have  found  you  guilty ;  and  I  pro- 
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nounce  the  sentence — that  you  be  hung  by  the 
neck  until  you  are  dead.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to 
your  soul !  " 

"  Amen ! "  said  all  present. 

"  Thank  ye,"  murmured  Bob. 

"  We  will  seal  up  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
said  the  judge,  u  and  then  proceed  to  our  painful  duty. 

He  called  for  a  light,  and  he  and  the  procurador 
and  corregidors  sealed  up  the  papers  and  money. 

"  Has  any  one  aught  to  allege  why  the  sentence 
should  not  be  put  in  execution  ?"  said  the  Alcalde, 
with  a  glance  at  me. 

"He  saved  my  life,  judge  and  fellow-citizens  I" 
cried  I,  deeply  moved. 

Bob  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  in  God's  name,"  said  the  judge. 

Without  another  word  being  spoken,  we  left  the 
house  and  mounted  our  horses.  The  judge  had 
brought  a  Bible  with  him ;  and  he  rode  on,  a  little 
in  front,  with  Bob,  doing  his  best  to  prepare  him 
for  the  eternity  to  which  he  was  hastening.  Bob 
listened  attentively  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  he 
seemed  to  get  impatient,  and  pushed  his  mustang 
into  so  fast  a  trot,  that  for  a  moment  we  suspected 
him  of  wishing  to  escape  the  doom  he  had  so  eagerly 
sought.  But  it  was  only  that  he  feared  the  fever 
might  return  before  the  expiration  of  the  short  time 
he  yet  had  to  live. 

After  an  hour's  ride,  we  came  to  the  enormous 
live  oak  distinguished  as  the  Patriarch.  Two  or 
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three  of  tlie  men  dismounted,  and  held  aside  the 
heavy  moss-covered  branches,  which  swept  the 
ground  and  formed  a  complete  curtain  round  the 
tree.  The  party  rode  through  the  opening  thus 
made,  and  drew  up  in  a  circle  beneath  the  huge 
leafy  dome.  In  the  centre  of  this  ring  stood  Bob, 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
small  mound  of  fresh  earth,  partly  concealed  by  the 
branches,  and  which  had  escaped  my  notice  on  my 
former  visit  to  the  tree.  It  was  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  man. 

A  magnificent  burial-place  was  that  :  no  poet 
could  have  dreamed  or  desired  a  better.  Above,  the 
huge  vault,  with  its  natural  frettings  and  arches  ; 
below,  the  greenest,  freshest  grass ;  around,  an 
eternal  half  light,  streaked  and  varied,  and  radiant 
as  a  rainbow.  It  was  imposingly  beautiful. 

Bob,  the  judge,  and  the  corregidors,  remained 
sitting  on  their  horses,  but  several  of  the  other  men 
dismounted.  One  of  the  latter  cut  the  lasso  from 
Bob's  saddle,  and  threw  an  end  of  it  over  one  of 
the  lowermost  branches  ;  then  uniting  the  two  ends, 
formed  them  into  a  strong  noose,  which  he  left 
dangling  from  the  bough.  This  simple  preparation 
completed,  the  Alcalde  took  off  his  hat  and  folded 
his  hands.  The  others  followed  his  example. 

"  Bob  1"  said  the  judge  to  the  unfortunate  crim 
inal,  whose  head  was  bowed  on  his  horse's  mane  ; 
"  Bob  I  we  will  pray  for  your  poor  soul,  which  is 
about  to  part  from  your  sinful  body." 
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Bob  raised  his  head.  "  I  had  something  to  say," 
exclaimed  he,  in  a  wandering  and  husky  tone. 
"  Something  I  wanted  to  say." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?" 

Bob  stared  around  him  ;  his  lips  moved,  but  no 
word  escaped  him.  His  spirit  was  evidently  no 
longer  with  things  of  this  earth. 

"  Bob  ! "  said  the  judge  again,  "  we  will  pray  for 
your  soul." 

"  Pray !  pray !"  groaned  he.     "  I  shall  need  it." 

In  slow  and  solemn  accents,  and  with  great  feeling, 
the  judge  uttered  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Bob  repeated 
every  word  after  him.  When  it  was  ended — 

"  May  God  be  merciful  to  his  soul !"  exclaimed 
the  judge. 

"  Amen !  "  said  all  present. 

One  of  the  corregidors  now  passed  the  noose  of 
the  lasso  round  Bob's  neck,  another  bound  his  eyes, 
a  third  person  drew  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups, 
whilst  a  fourth  stepped  behind  his  horse  with  a 
heavy  riding-whip.  All  was  done  in  the  deepest 
silence  ;  not  a  word  was  breathed,  nor  a  foot-fall 
heard  on  the  soft,  yielding  turf.  There  was  some 
thing  awful  and  oppressive  in  the  profound  stillness 
that  reigned  in  the  vast  enclosure. 

The  whip  fell.  The  horse  gave  a  spring  forwards. 
At  the  same  moment  Bob  made  a  desperate  clutch 
at  the  bridle,  and  a  loud  "  Hold !  "  burst  in  thrilling 
tones  from  the  lips  of  the  judge. 

It  was  too  late  ;  Bob  was  already  hanging.     The 
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judge  pushed  forward,  nearly  riding  down  the  man  who 
held  the  whip,  and,  seizing  Bob  in  his  arms,  raised  him 
on  his  own  horse,  supporting  him  with  one  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  he  strove  to  unfasten  the  noose.  His 
whole  gigantic  frame  trembled  with  eagerness  andex- 
ertion.  The  procurador,  corregi dors— all,  in  short,  stood 
in  open-mouthed  wonder  at  this  strange  proceeding. 

"  Whisky !  whisky  I  Has  nobody  any  whisky  ! " 
shouted  the  judge. 

One  of  the  men  sprang  forward  with  a  whisky- 
flask,  another  supported  the  body,  and  a  third  the 
feet,  of  the  half-hanged  man,  whilst  the  judge  poured 
a  few  drops  of  spirits  into  his  mouth.  The  cravat, 
which  had  not  been  taken  off,  had  hindered  the 
breaking  of  the  neck.  Bob  at  last  opened  his  eyes, 
and  gazed  vacantly  around  him. 

"Bob,"  said  the  judge,  "you  had  something  to 
say,  hadn't  you,  about  Johnny?" 

"  Johnny,"  gasped  Bob,  "  Johnny." 

"  What's  become  of  him  ?" 

"  He's  gone  to  San  Antonio,  Johnny." 

"  To  San  Antonio  !"  repeated  the  judge,  with  an 
expression  of  great  alarm  overspreading  his  features. 

"  To  San  Antonio — to  Padre  Jose,"  continued 
Bob;  "a  Catholic.  Beware!" 

"  A  traitor,  then  !  "  muttered  several. 

"Catholic!"  exclaimed  the  judge.  The  words 
he  had  heard  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  strength. 
His  arms  fell  slowly  and  gradually  by  his  side,  and 
Bob  was  again  hanging  from  the  lasso. 
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"A  Catholic  !  a  traitor!"  repeated  several  of  the 
men  ;  "  a  citizen  and  a  traitor  1" 

"  So  it  is,  men  !"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "We've 
no  time  to  lose,"  continued  he,  in  a  harsh,  hurried 
voice  ;  "no  time  to  lose  ;  we  must  catch  him." 

"  That  must  we,"  said  several,  "  or  our  plans  are 
betrayed  to  the  Mexicans." 

"  After  him  immediately  to  San  Antonio  !  "  cried 
the  judge,  with  the  same  desperately  hurried  manner. 

"  To  San  Antonio  !"  repeated  the  men,  pushing 
their  way  through  the  curtain  of  moss  and  branches. 
As  soon  as  they  were  outside,  those  who  were  dis 
mounted  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and,  without 
another  word,  the  whole  party  galloped  away  in 
the  direction  of  San  Antonio. 

The  judge  alone  remained,  seemingly  lost  in 
thought ;  his  countenance  pale  and  anxious,  and 
his  eyes  following  the  riders.  His  reverie,  how 
ever,  had  lasted  but  a  very  few  seconds,  when  he 
seized  my  arm. 

"Hasten  to  my  house!"  cried  he;  "lose  no 
time  ;  don't  spare  horse-flesh.  Take  Ptoly  and  a 
fresh  beast ;  hurry  over  to  San  Felipe,  and  tell 
Stephen  Austin  what  has  happened,  and  what  you 
have  seen  and  heard." 

"But,  judge " 

"  Off  with  you  at  once,  if  you  would  serve  and 
save  Texas.  Bring  my  wife  and  daughter  back." 

And  so  saying,  he  literally  drove  me  from  under 
the  tree,  pushing  me  out  with  both  hands.  I  was 
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so  startled  at  the  expression  of  violent  impatience 
and  anxiety  which,  his  features  assumed,  that,  with 
out  venturing  to  make  further  objection,  I  struck 
the  spurs  into  my  mustang  and  galloped  off. 

Before  I  had  got  fifty  yards  from  the  tree,  I  looked 
round  :  the  judge  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

I  rode  full  speed  to  the  judge's  house,  and  thence 
on  a  fresh  horse  to  San  Felipe,  where  I  found  Col 
onel  Austin,  who  seemed  much  alarmed  by  the  news 
I  brought  him,  had  horses  saddled,  and  sent  round 
to  all  the  neighbours.  Before  the  wife  and  step 
daughter  of  the  judge  had  made  their  preparations 
to  accompany  me  home,  he  and  fifty  armed  men  rode 
off  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio. 

T  escorted  the  ladies  to  their  house,  but  scarcely 
had  we  arrived  there,  when  I  was  seized  with  fever, 
the  result  of  my  recent  fatigues  and  sufferings.  For 
some  days  my  life  was  in  danger,  but  a  good  con 
stitution,  and  the  kindest  and  most  watchful  nurs 
ing,  triumphed  over  the  disease.  As  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  mount  a  horse,  I  set  out  for  Mr  Neal's  plan 
tation,  in  company  with  his  huntsman  Anthony, 
who,  after  spending  many  days,  and  riding  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  ground  in  quest  of  me,  had  at 
last  found  me  out. 

Our  way  led  past  the  Patriarch ;  and,  as  we  ap 
proached  it,  we  saw  innumerable  birds  of  prey  and 
carrion-crows  circling  round  it,  croaking  and  scream 
ing.  I  turned  my  eyes  in  another  direction ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  felt  a  strange  sort  of  longing  to  re- 
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visit  the  tree.  Anthony  had  ridden  on,  and  was 
already  hidden  from  view  behind  its  branches.  Pre 
sently  I  heard  him  give  a  loud  shout  of  exultation. 
I  jumped  off  my  horse,  and  led  it  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  leafage. 

Some  forty  paces  from  me,  the  body  of  a  man  was 
hanging  by  a  lasso  from  the  very  same  branch  on 
which  Bob  had  been  hung.  It  was  not  Bob,  however, 
for  the  corpse  was  much  too  short  and  small  for  him. 

I  drew  nearer.  "Johnny!"  I  exclaimed.  "That's 
Johnny!" 

"  It  was"  answered  Anthony.  "  Thank  Heaven, 
there's  an  end  of  him  !" 

I  shuddered      " But  where  is  Bob?" 

"  Bob?"  cried  Anthony.     "  Bob !" 

I  glanced  at  the  grave.  The  mound  of  earth 
seemed  larger  and  higher  than  when  I  had  last  seen 
it.  Doubtless  the  murderer  lay  beside  his  victim. 

"  Shall  we  not  render  the  last  service  to  this 
wretch,  Anthony?"  asked  I. 

"  The  scoundrel !"  answered  the  huntsman.  "  I 
won't  dirty  my  hands  with  him.  Let  him  poison 
the  kites  and  the  crows  !" 

We  rode  on. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
HEADS     OR     TAILS? 

I  LIKE  political  ovations.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
,thing  to  perambulate  Europe  in  the  guise  of  a 
regenerator,  sowing  the  good  seed  of  political  eco 
nomy  in  places  which  have  hitherto  been  barren, 
and  enlightening  the  heathen  upon  the  texture  of 
calico,  and  the  blessings  of  unreciprocal  free-trade. 
I  rather  flatter  myself  that  I  have  excited  consider 
able  sensation  in  certain  quarters  of  Europe,  pre 
viously  plunged  in  darkness,  and  unillumined  by 
the  argand  lamp  of  Manchester  philosophy.  Since 
September  last,  I  have  not  been  idle,  but  have  borne 
the  banner  of  regeneration  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

5  H 
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As  the  apostle  of  peace  and  plenty,  I  have  every 
where  been  rapturously  greeted.  Never,  I  believe, 
was  there  a  sincerer,  a  more  earnest  wish  prevalent 
throughout  the  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  uni 
versal  tranquillity  than  now ;  never  a  better  security 
for  that  fraternisation  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire ;  never  a  more  peaceful  or  unrevolutionary 
epoch.  Such,  at  least,  were  my  ideas  a  short  time 
ago,  when,  after  having  fulfilled  a  secret  mission  of 
some  delicacy  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  Conti 
nent,  I  turned  my  face  homewards,  and  retraced  my 
steps  in  the  direction  of  my  own  Glaswegian  Mecca. 
In  passing  through  Italy,  I  found  that  country 
deeply  engaged  in  plans  of  social  organisation,  and 
much  cheered  by  the  sympathising  presence  of  a 
member  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Cabinet.  It  was 
delightful  to  witness  the  good  feeling  which  seemed 
to  prevail  between  the  British  unaccredited  minister 
and  the  scum  of  the  Ausonian  population, — the 
mutual  politeness  and  sympathy  exhibited  by  each 
of  the  high  contracting  parties, — and  the  perfect 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni,  of  the 
motives  which  had  induced  the  northern  peer  to 
absent  himself  from  felicity  awhile,  and  devote  the 
whole  of  his  vast  talents  and  genius  to  the  cause  of 
foreign  insurrection.  I  had  just  time  to  congratu 
late  Pope  Pius  upon  the  charming  prospect  which 
was  before  him,  and  to  say  a  few  hurried  words  re 
garding  the  superiority  of  cotton  to  Christianity  as 
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a  universal  tranquillising  medium,  when  certain 
unpleasant  rumours  from  the  frontier  forced  their 
way  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
propriety  of  continuing  iny  retreat  towards  the  land 
of  my  nativity.  Not  that  I  fear  steel,  or  have  any 
abstract  repugnance  to  grape,  but  my  mission  was 
emphatically  one  of  peace ;  I  had  a  great  duty  to 
discharge  to  my  country,  and  that  might  have  been 
lamentably  curtailed  by  the  bullet  of  some  blunder 
ing  Austrian. 

Behold  me,  then,  at  Paris — that  Aspasian  capital 
of  the  world.  I  had  often  visited  it  before  in  the 
character  of  a  tourist  and  literateur,  but  never  until 
now  as  a  politician.  True,  I  was  not  accredited  :  I 
enjoyed  neither  diplomatic  rank,  nor  the  more  sooth 
ing  salary  which  is  its  accompaniment.  But,  in  these 
times,  such  distinctions  are  rapidly  fading  away. 
I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  good  deal  of  spon 
taneous  diplomacy,  which  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
flow  in  the  regular  channel ;  and,  furthermore,  I 
could  personally  testify  to  the  weight  attached 
abroad  to  private  commercial  crusades.  I  needed 
no  official  costume ;  I  was  the  representative  of  a 
popular  movement ;  I  was  the  champion  of  a  class  ; 
and  my  name  and  my  principles  were  alike  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  the  illuminati  of  Europe.  Formerly 
I  had  been  proud  of  associating  with  Eugene  Sue, 
Charles  Nodier,  Paul  de  Kock,  and  other  characters 
of  ephemeral  literary  celebrity ;  I  had  wasted  my 
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time  in  orgies  at  the  Cafe  de  Londres,  or  the  Rocher 
de  Cancale,  and  was  but  too  happy  to  be  admitted 
to  those  little  parties  of  pleasure  in  which  the  majo 
rity  of  the  cavaliers  are  feuilletonists,  and  the  dames, 
terrestrial  stars  from  the  constellation  of  the  Theatre 
des  Varietes.  Now  I  looked  back  on  this  former 
phase  of  my  existence  with  a  consciousness  of  hav 
ing  wasted  my  energies.  I  had  shot  into  another 
sphere — was  entitled  to  take  rank  with  Thiers, 
Odillon  Barrot,  Creniieux,  and  other  champions  of 
the  people  ;  and  I  resolved  to  comport  myself  ac 
cordingly.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the 
exact  details  of  the  public  business  which  detained 
me  for  some  time  in  Paris.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  I  was  warmly  and  cordially  received,  and  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  the  members  of  the 
extreme  gauche. 

One  afternoon  about  the  middle  of  February,  I 
was  returning  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  medi 
tating  very  seriously  upon  the  nature  of  a  debate 
which  I  had  just  heard,  regarding  the  opposition  of 
ministers  to  the  holding  of  a  Eeform  banquet  in 
Paris,  and  in  which  my  friend  Barrot  had  borne  a 
very  conspicuous  share.  At  the  corner  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  I  observed  a  tall  swarthy  man  in 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  engaged  in 
cheapening  a  poodle.  I  thought  I  recognised  the 
face — hesitated,  stopped,  and  in  a  moment  was  in 
the  arms  of  my  illustrious  friend,  the  Count  of 
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Monte  -  Christo,  and   Marquis  Davy  de  la  Paille- 
terie  ! 

"  Capdibious!"  cried  the  author  of  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires — u  Who  would  have  thought  to  see  you 
here  ?  Welcome,  my  dear  Dunshunner,  a  thousand 
times  to  Paris.  Where  have  you  been  these  hun 
dred  years?" 

"  Voyaging,  like  yourself,  to  the  East,  my  dear 
Marquis,"  replied  I. 

"  Ah,  bah !  That  is  an  old  joke.  I  never  was 
nearer  Egypt  than  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  however, 
I  did  manage  to  mystify  the  good  public  about  the 
baths  of  Alexandria.  But  how  came  you  here  just 
now  ?  Dix  mille  tonnerres !  They  told  me  you  had 
been  made  pair  d'Angleterre." 

"  Why,  no  ;  not  exactly.  There  was  some  talk  of 
it,  I  believe.  But  jealousy — jealousy,  you  know"— 

"  Ah,  yes,— I  comprehend !  Ce  vilain  Palmer  ston, 
n'est-ce  pas  ?  But  that  is  always  the  way ;  ministers 
are  always  the  same.  You  will  hardly  credit  it, 
my  dear  friend,  but  I — I  with  my  ancient  title — 
and  the  most  popular  author  of  France,  am  not  even 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  !" 

"  You  amaze  me  I " 

"  Yes — after  all,  you  manage  better  in  England. 
There  is  that  little  D'Israeli — very  clever  man — 
Monceton  Milles,  Bourring,  and  Wakeley,  all  in  the 
legislature  ;  while  here  the  literary  interest  is  alto 
gether  unrepresented." 
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"  Surely,  my  dear  Marquis,  you  forget — there's 
Lamartine." 

"  Lamartine  !  a  mere  sentimentalist — a  nobody ! 
No,  my  dear  friend ;  France  must  be  regenerated. 
The  daughter  of  glory,  she  cannot  live  without 
progression." 

"  How,  Marquis  ?  I  thought  that  you  and  Mont- 
pensier" — 

"  Were  friends  ?  True  enough.  It  was  I  who 
settled  the  Spanish  marriages.  There,  I  rather 
flatter  myself,  I  had  your  perfidious  Albion  on  the 
hip.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  tired  of  family 
alliances.  We  want  something  more  to  keep  us 
alive — something  startling,  in  short — something 
like  the  Pyramids  and  Moscow,  to  give  us  an  im 
pulse  forward  into  the  dark  gulf  of  futurity.  The 
limits  of  Algeria  are  too  contracted  for  the  flutter 
ing  of  our  national  banner.  We  want  freedom,  less 
taxation,  and  a  more  extended  frontier." 

"  And  cannot  all  these,"  said  I,  unwilling  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  converting  so  remarkable  a  man 
as  the  Count  of  Monte-Christo  to  the  grand  prin 
ciples  of  Manchester — "  cannot  these  be  attained 
by  more  peaceful  methods  than  the  subversion  of 
general  tranquillity?  What  is  freedom,  my  dear 
Marquis,  but  an  unlimited  exportation  of  cotton 
abroad,  with  double  task  hours  of  wholesome  labour 
at  home?  How  will  you  diminish  your  taxation 
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better,  than  by  reducing  all  duties  on  imports,  until 
the  deficit  is  laid  directly  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
single  uncomplaining  class  ?  Why  seek  to  extend 
your  frontier,  whilst  we  in  England,  out  of  sheer 
love  to  the  world  at  large,  are  rapidly  demolishing 
our  colonies?  Did  you  ever  happen,"  continued  I, 
pulling  from  my  pocket  a  bundle  of  the  Manchester 
manifestos,  "to  peruse  any  of  these  glorious  epi 
tomes  of  reason  and  of  political  science  ?  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  soul-stirring  tracts  of  Thompson 
and  of  Bright?  Did  you  ever  read  the  Socialist's 
scheme  for  universal  philanthropy,  which  Cob- 
den"— 

"Peste!"  replied  the  illustrious  nobleman,  "what 
the  deuce  do  we  care  for  the  opinions  of  Monsieur 
Tonson,  or  any  of  your  low  manufacturers  ?  By  my 
honour,  Dunshunner,  I  am  afraid  you  are  losing 
your  head.  Don't  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
all  great  revolutions  spring  from  us,  the  men  of 
genius?  It  is  we  who  are  the  true  rousers  of  the 
people ;  we,  the  poets  and  romancers,  who  are  the 
source  of  all  legitimate  power.  Witness  Voltaire, 
Eousseau,  De  Beranger,  and — I  may  say  it  without 
any  imputation  of  vanity — the  Marquis  Davy  de  la 
Pailleterie ! " 

"  Yours  is  a  new  theory  !"  said  I,  musingly. 

"  New !  Pray  pardon  me — it  is  as  old  as  litera 
ture  itself!  No  revolution  can  be  effectual  unless 
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it  has  the  fine  arts  for  its  basis.  Simple  as  I  stand 
here,  I  demand  no  more  time  than  a  month  to  wrap 
Europe  in  universal  war." 

"  You  don't  say  so  seriously?" 

"  On  my  honour." 

"  Give  me  leave  to  doubt  it." 

"  Should  you  like  a  proof?" 

"  Not  on  so  great  a  scale,  certainly.  I  am  afraid 
the  results  would  be  too  serious  to  justify  the  ex 
periment." 

"  Ah,  bah !  You  are  a  philanthropist.  What  are 
a  few  thousand  lives  compared  with  the  triumph  of 
mind?" 

"  Not  much  to  you,  perhaps,  but  certainly  some 
thing  to  the  owners.  But  come,  my  dear  friend, 
you  are  jesting.  You  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that 
you  possess  any  such  power?" 

"  I  do  indeed." 

"But  the  means?  Granting  that  you  have  the 
power — and  all  Europe  acknowledges  the  extra 
ordinary  faculties  of  the  author  of  Monte-Christo — 
some  time  would  be  required  for  their  development. 
You  cannot  hope  to  inoculate  the  mind  of  a  nation 
in  a  moment." 

"  I  did  not  say  a  moment — I  said  a  month." 

"  And  dare  I  ask  your  recipe  ?" 

"  A  very  simple  one.  Two  romances,  each  in 
ten  volumes,  and  a  couple  of  melodramas." 

"What!    of  your  own?" 
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"  Of  mine,"  replied  the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  that  I  knew  how  you  set  about 
it.  I  have  heard  Gr.  P.  E.  James  backed  for  a 
volume  a-month,  but  this  sinks  him  into  utter  insig 
nificance." 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it.  He 
writes, — I  never  do." 

"  You  never  write  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Then  how  the  mischief  do  you  manage  ?" 

"  I  compose.  Since  I  met  you,  I  have  composed 
and  dictated  a  whole  chapter  of  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Physician?" 

"Dictated?" 

"To  be  sure.  It  is  already  written  down,  and 
will  be  circulated  throughout  Paris  to-morrow." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis — have  I  the  honour  to 
hold  an  interview  with  Satan  ?" 

"  Mon  cher,  vous  me  fiattez  beaucoup  I  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  intrust  my  experiences  to 
the  sympathising  bosom  of  M.  Frederic  Soulie." 

"Have  you  a  familiar  spirit,  then?"  said  I,  cast 
ing  a  suspicious  glance  towards  the  poodle,  then 
vigorously  engaged  in  hunting  through  its  woolly 
fleece. 

The  Marquis  smiled. 

"  The  ingenuity  of  your  supposition,  my  dear 
friend,  deserves  a  specific  answer.  I  have  indeed  a 
familiar  spirit — that  is,  I  am  possessed  of  a  con- 
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fidant,  ready  at  all  times,  though  absent,  to  chro 
nicle  my  thoughts,  and  to  express,  in  corresponding 
words,  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  my  soul.  Nay, 
you  need  not  start.  The  art  is  an  innocent  one, 
and  its  practice,  though  divulged,  would  not  expose 
me  in  any  way  to  the  censures  of  the  church." 
"  You  pique  my  curiosity  strangely !  " 
"  Well,  then,  listen.  For  some  years  I  have  paid 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  science  of  animal  mag 
netism,  an  art  which  undoubtedly  lay  at  the  foun 
dation  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  lore,  and  which, 
though  now  revived,  has  been  debased  by  the  arti 
fices  and  quackery  of  knaves.  I  need  not  go  into 
details.  After  long  search,  I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  a  being  which,  in  its  dormant  or  spiritual 
state,  has  an  entire  affinity  with  my  own.  When 
awake,  you  would  suppose  Leontine  Deschappelles 
to  be  a  mere  ordinary  though  rather  interesting 
female,  endowed  certainly  with  a  miraculous  sensi 
bility  for  music,  but  not  otherwise  in  any  way 
remarkable.  But,  when  asleep,  she  becomes  as  it 
were  the  counterpart  or  reflex  of  myself.  Every 
thought  which  passes  through  my  bosom  simulta 
neously  arises  in  hers.  I  do  not  need  even  to  utter 
the  words.  By  some  miraculous  process,  these 
present  themselves  as  vividly  to  her  as  if  I  had 
bestowed  the  utmost  labour  upon  composition.  I 
have  but  to  throw  her  into  a  magnetic  sleep,  and 
my  literary  product  for  the  day  is  secured.  I  go 
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forth  through  Paris,  mingle  in  society,  appear  idle 
and  insouciant ;  and  yet  all  the  while  the  ideal  per 
sonages  of  my  tale  are  passing  over  the  mirror  of 
my  mind,  and  performing  their  allotted  duty.  I 
have  reached  such  perfection  in  the  art,  that  I  can 
compose  two  or  even  three  romances  at  once.  I 
return  towards  evening,  and  then  I  find  Leontine, 
pale  indeed  and  exhausted,  but  with  a  vast  pile  of 
manuscript  before  her,  which  contains  the  faithful 
transcript  of  my  thoughts.  Now,  perhaps,  you  will 
cease  to  wonder  at  an  apparent  fertility,  which,  I 
am  aware,  has  challenged  the  admiration  and 
astonishment  of  Europe." 

All  this  was  uttered  by  Monte-Christo  with  such 
exemplary  gravity,  that  I  stood  perfectly  confound 
ed.  If  true,  it  was  indeed  the  solution  of  the 
greatest  literary  problem  of  the  age ;  but  I  could 
hardly  suppress  the  idea  that  he  was  making  me 
the  victim  of  a  hoax. 

"  And  whereabouts  does  she  dwell,  this  Demoi 
selle  Leontine  ?  "  said  I. 

"  At  my  house,"  he  replied ;  "  she  is  my  adopted 
child.  Poor  Leontine  !  sometimes  when  I  look  at 
her  wasted  cheek,  I  feel  a  pang  of  regret  to  think 
that  she  is  paying  so  dear  for  a  celebrity  which 
must  be  immortal.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  genius,  my 
friend,  and  all  of  us  must  submit !  " 

As  the  Marquis  uttered  this  sentiment  with  a 
pathetic  sigh,  I  could  not  refrain  from  glancing  at 
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his  manly  and  athletic  proportions.  Certainly  there 
was  no  appearance  of  over-fatigue  or  lassitude  there. 
He  looked  the  very  incarnation  of  good  cheer,  and 
had  contrived  to  avert  from  his  own  person  all  ves 
tige  of  those  calamities  which  he  was  pleased  so  feel 
ingly  to  deplore.  He  might  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  Trois  Freres  as  a  splendid  result  of  their  nutri 
tive  and  culinary  system. 

"  You  doubt  me  still,  I  see,"  said  De  la  Paille- 
terie.  "  Well,  I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  Such  things, 
I  know,  sound  strange  in  the  apprehension  of  you 
incredulous  islanders.  But  I  will  even  give  you  a 
proof,  Dunshunner,  which  is  more  than  I  would  do 
to  any  other  man — for  I  cannot  forget  the  service 
you  rendered  me  long  ago  at  the  Isle  de  Bourbon. 
You  see  this  little  instrument, — put  it  to  your  ear. 
I  shall  summon  Leontine  to  speak,  and  the  sound  of 
her  reply  will  be  conveyed  to  you  through  that 
silver  tube,  which  is  in  strict  rapport  with  her 
magnetic  constitution." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  miniature 
silver  trumpet,  beautifully  wrought,  which  I  imme 
diately  placed  to  my  ear. 

Monte-Christo  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
fixed  his  fine  eyes  earnestly  upon  vacuity,  made 
several  passes  upwards  with  his  hand,  and  then 
said, 

"  My  friend,  do  you  hear  me  ?     If  so,  answer." 

Immediately,   and   to   my  unexpected   surprise, 
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there  thrilled  through  the  silver  tube  a  whisper  of 
miraculous  sweetness. 

"  Great  master !  I  listen — I  obey  I" 

"  May  St  Mungo,  St  Mirren,  St  Eollox,  and  all 
the  other  western  saints,  have  me  in  their  keeping ! " 
cried  I.  "  Heard  ever  mortal  man  aught  like  this?  " 

"  Hush — be  silent !  "  said  the  Marquis,  "  or  you 
may  destroy  the  spell.  Leontine,  have  you  con 
cluded  the  chapter? " 

"  I  have,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  shall  I  read  the  last 
sentences  ?  " 

"  Do,"  replied  the  adept,  who  seemed  to  hear  the 
response  simultaneously  with  myself,  by  intuition. 

The  voice  went  on  :  "  At  this  moment  the  door 
of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Clion  rushed  into  the 
room.  '  Well,  my  little  sister,  how  goes  it  ? '  said 
the  Countess.  '  Bad.'  '  Indeed  1 '  '  It  is  but  too 
true.'  'De  Noailles?'  'No.'  'Ha!  D'Aiguil- 
lon?'  'You  deceive  yourself.'  'Who  then?' 
'  Philip  de  Taverney,  the  Chevalier  Maison-Eouge ! ' 
'  Ha  ! '  cried  the  Countess,  '  then  I  am  lost ! '  and 
she  sank  senseless  upon  the  cushions." 

"  Well  done,  Leontine  !  "  exclaimed  De  la  Pail- 
leterie  ;  "  that  is  the  seventh  chapter  I  have  com 
posed  since  morning.  Are  you  fatigued,  my  child  ?  " 

"Very — very  weary,"  replied  the  voice,  in  a 
melancholy  cadence. 

"  You  shall  have  rest  soon.  Come  hither.  Do 
you  see  me  ?  " 
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"  All !  you  are  very  cruel !  " 

"  I  understand.    Cease  to  be  fatigued — I  will  it  I " 

"  Ah  !  thanks,  thanks  !  " 

"  Do  you  see  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  do.     Oh,  how  handsome  !  " 

The  Marquis  caressed  his  whiskers. 

"Where  ami?" 

"  At  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  near 
the  Tuileries'  gardens.  Ah,  you  naughty  man,  you 
have  been  smoking !  " 

"Who  is  with  me?" 

"  A  poodle-dog,"  replied  the  voice.  "  What  a 
pretty  creature  !  he  is  just  snapping  at  a  fly.  Come 
here,  poor  fellow !  " 

The  poodle  gave  an  unearthly  yell,  and  rushed 
between  the  legs  of  Monte- Christo,  thereby  nearly 
capsizing  that  extraordinary  magician. 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  I,  return 
ing  him  the  trumpet.  "  I  am  now  perfectly  con 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  your  assertions,  and  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  marvellous  fertility  of  your 
pen — I  beg  pardon — of  your  invention.  Pray,  do 
not  trouble  your  fair  friend  any  further  upon  my 
account.  I  have  heard  quite  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  most  remarkable 
man  in  Europe." 

"  Pooh  !  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  Any  man 
might  do  the  same,  with  a  slight  smattering  of  the 
occult  sciences.  But  we  were  talking,  if  I  recollect 
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right,  about  moral  influence  and  power.  Lmaintain 
that  the  authors  of  romance  and  melodrama  are  the 
true  masters  of  the  age :  you,  on  the  contrary,  be 
lieve  in  free-trade  and  the  jargon  of  political  eco 
nomy.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  True.     We  started  from  that  point." 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  like  to  see  a  revolu 
tion?" 

"  Not  on  my  account,  my  dear  Marquis.  I  own 
the  interest  of  the  spectacle,  but  it  demands  too 
great  a  sacrifice." 

"  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
for  a  bouleversement  this  spring,  as  I  seriously  be 
lieve  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  respectability 
of  France.  It  must  come  sooner  or  later.  Louis 
Philippe  is  well  up  in  years,  and  it  cannot  make 
much  difference  to  him.  Besides,  I  am  tired  of 
Guizot.  He  gives  himself  airs  as  an  historian 
which  are  absolutely  insufferable,  and  France  can 
submit  to  it  no  longer.  The  only  doubt  I  entertain 
is,  whether  this  ought  to  be  a  new  ministry,  or  an 
entire  dynastical  change." 

"  You  are  the  best  judge.  For  my  own  part, 
having  no  interest  in  the  matter  further  than  curio 
sity,  a  change  of  ministers  would  satisfy  me." 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  considerations  beyond  that. 
Much  may  be  said  upon  both  sides.  There  is 
danger  certainly  in  organic  changes,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  work  out  by  all  means  our  full  and 
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legitimate  freedom.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a 
case  of  perplexity  ?  " 

Victor  Hugo's  simple  and  romantic  method  of 
deciding  between  hostile  opinions,  as  exemplified 
in  his  valuable  drama  of  Lucrece  Borgia,  at  once 
occurred  to  me. 

"  Are  you  quite  serious,"  said  I,  "in  wishing  to 
effect  a  change  of  some  kind  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  as  resolute  as  Pro 
metheus  on  the  Caucasus." 

"  Then  suppose  we  toss  for  it ;  and  so  leave  the 
question  of  a  new  cabinet  or  dynasty  entirely  to  the 
arbitration  of  fate  ?  " 

"  A  good  and  a  pious  idea  I  "  replied  the  Marquis 
de  la  Pailleterie.  "  Here  is  a  five-franc  piece.  I 
shall  toss,  and  you  shall  call." 

Up  went  the  dollar,  big  with  the  fate  of  France, 
twirling  in  the  evening  air. 

"  Heads  for  a  new  ministry !  "  cried  I,  and  the 
coin  fell  chinking  on  the  gravel.  We  both  rushed 
up. 

"  It  is  tails! "  said  the  Marquis  devoutly.  "  Des 
tiny  !  thou  hast  willed  it,  and  I  am  but  thine  instru 
ment.  Farewell,  my  friend ;  in  ten  days  you  shall 
hear  more  of  this.  Meantime,  I  must  be  busy. 
Poor  Leontine !  thou  hast  a  heavy  task  before  thee ! " 

"  If  you  are  going  homewards/'  said  I,  "  permit 
me  to  accompany  you  so  far.  Our  way  lies  to 
gether/' 
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"  Not  so,"  replied  the  Marquis  thoughtfully.  "  I 
dine  to-day  at  Vefour's,  and  in  the  evening  I  must 
attend  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St  Martin.  I  am 
never  so  much  alone  as  in  the  midst  of  excitement. 
0  France,  France  !  what  do  I  not  endure  for  thee!" 

So  saying,  Monte-Christo  extended  his  hand, 
which  I  wrung  affectionately  within  my  own.  I 
felt  proud  of  the  link  which  bound  me  to  so  high 
and  elevated  a  being. 

"  Ah,  my  friend  I"  said  I,  "  ah,  my  friend  !  there 
is  yet  time  to  pause.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and 
better  to  forego  this  enterprise  altogether  ?  " 

"  You  forget,"  replied  the  other  solemnly.  "  Des 
tiny  has  willed  it.  Go,  let  us  each  fulfil  our  des 
tiny!" 

So  saying,  this  remarkable  man  tucked  the 
poodle  under  his  arm,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
lost  to  my  view  amidst  the  avenues  of  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries. 

CHAPTER   II. 
THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

SEVERAL  days  elapsed,  during  which  Paris  main 
tained  its  customary  tranquillity.  The  eye  of  a 
stranger  could  have  observed  very  little  alteration 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  populace  ;  and  even  in  the 
salons  there  was  no  strong  surmise  of  any  coming 
event  of  importance.  In  the  capital  of  France  one 
5  i 
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looks  for  a  revolution  as  quietly  as  the  people  of 
England  await  the  advent  of  "  the  coming  man." 
The  event  is  always  prophesied — sometimes  appa 
rently  upon  the  eve  of  being  fulfilled ;  but  the  fail 
ures  are  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  inordinate  dis 
appointment.  In  the  Chamber  there  were  some 
growlings  about  the  Eeform  banquet,  and  the  usual 
vague  threats  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
coerce  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  but  these  demon 
strations  had  been  so  often  repeated,  that  nobody 
had  faith  in  any  serious  or  critical  result. 

Little  Thiers,  to  be  sure,  blustered ;  and  Odillon 
Barrot  assumed  pompous  airs,  and  tried  to  look  like 
a  Roman  citizen  at  our  small  patriotic  cosmopolitan 
reunions ;  but  I  never  could  believe  that  either  of 
them  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  We  all  know  the 
game  that  is  played  in  Britain,  where  the  doors  of 
the  ministerial  cabinet  are  constructed  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  a  Dutch  clock.  When  it  is  fair  weather, 
the  ambitious  figure  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  seen 
mounting  guard  on  the  outside — when  it  threatens 
to  blow,  the  small  sentry  retires,  and  makes  way 
for  the  Tamworth  grenadier.  Just  so  was  it  in 
Paris.  Guizot,  if  wheeled  from  his  perch,  was  ex 
pected  to  be  replaced  by  the  smarter  and  more 
enterprising  Thiers,  and  slumbrous  Duchatel  by 
the  broad-chested  and  beetle-browed  Barrot. 

At  the  same  time  I  could  not  altogether  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  more  active  state  of  the  press.  I  do 
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not  mean  to  aver  that  the  mere  political  articles 
exhibited  more  than  their  usual  vigour ;  but  through 
out  the  whole  literature  of  the  day  there  ran  an 
under-current  of  revolutionary  feeling  which  be 
tokened  wonderful  unanimity.  Less  than  usual 
was  said  about  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  even  the 
three  glorious  days  of  July.  The  minds  of  men 
were  directed  further  back,  to  a  period  when  the 
Kepublic  was  all  in  all,  when  France  stood  isolated 
among  the  nations,  great  in  crime,  and  drunken  with 
her  new-won  freedom.  The  lapse  of  half  a  century 
is  enough  to  throw  a  sort  of  halo  around  the  memory 
of  the  veriest  villain  and  assassin.  We  have  seen 
Dick  Tarpin  and  Jack  Sheppard  exhumed  from 
their  graves  to  be  made  the  heroes  of  modern  ro 
mance  ;  and  the  same  alchemy  was  now  applied  to 
the  honoured  ashes  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  other 
patriots  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 

All  this  was  done  very  insidiously,  and,  I  must 
say,  with  consummate  skill.  Six  or  seven  simul 
taneous  romances  reminded  the  public  of  its  former 
immunity  from  rule,  and  about  as  many  melodramas 
denounced  utter  perdition  to  tyranny.  I  liked  the 
fun.  Man  is  by  nature  a  revolutionary  animal, 
especially  when  he  has  nothing  to  lose  ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  remark  that  a  very  small  portion  indeed 
of  my  capital  was  invested  in  the  foreign  funds. 

I  saw  little  of  my  friend  the  Marquis,  beyond 
meeting  him  at  the  usual  promenades,  and  bowing 
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to  him  at  the  theatres,  where  he  never  failed  to 
present  himself.  A  casual  observer  would  have 
thought  that  De  la  Pailleterie  had  no  other  earthly 
vocation  than  to  perambulate  Paris  as  a  mere  votary 
of  pleasure.  Once  or  twice,  however,  towards  even 
ing,  I  encountered  him  in  his  uniform  of  the  Na 
tional  Guard,  with  fire  in  his  eye,  haste  in  his  step, 
and  a  settled  deliberation  on  his  forehead ;  and  I 
could  not  help,  as  I  gazed  upon  him,  feeling  trans 
ported  backwards  to  the  period  of  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis. 

At  length  I  received  the  expected  billet,  and  on 
the  appointed  evening  rendered  myself  punctually 
at  his  house.  The  rooms  were  already  more  than 
half  filled  by  the  company. 

"  Are  the  Ides  of  March  come?  "  said  I,  pressing 
the  proffered  hand  of  Monte-Christo. 

"  Come — but  not  yet  over,"  he  replied.  "  You 
have  seen  the  new  play  which  has  produced  such  a 
marked  sensation?" 

"  I  have.  Wonderful  production  !  Whose  is 
it?" 

A  mysterious  smile  played  upon  the  lip  of  my 
friend. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "let  me  introduce  you  to  a 
countryman,  a  sympathiser ;  one  who,  like  you,  is 
desirous  that  our  poor  country  should  participate 
in  the  blessings  of  the  British  loom.  Mr  Hutton 
Bagsby — Mr  Dunshunner." 
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Bagsby  was  a  punchy  man,  with  a  bald  head, 
and  a  nose  which  betokened  his  habitual  addiction 
to  the  fiery  grape  of  Portugal. 

"  Servant,  sir ! "  said  he.  "  Understand  you're 
a  free-trader,  supporter  of  Cobden's  principles,  and 
inclined  to  go  the  whole  hog.  Glad  to  see  a  man 
of  common  understanding  here.  Damme,  sir,  when 
I  speak  to  these  French  fellows  about  calico,  they 
begin  to  talk  about  fraternity  ;  which,  as  I  take  it, 
means  eating  frogs,  for  I  don't  pretend  to  under 
stand  their  outlandish  gibberish." 

"  Every  nation  has  its  hobby,  you  know,  Mr 
Bagsby,"  I  replied.  "  We  consider  ourselves  more 
practical  than  the  French,  and  stick  to  the  main 
chance  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  occupied  with 
social  grievances,  and  what  they  call  the  rights  of 
labour." 

"  Eights  of  labour!"  exclaimed  Bagsby.  "Hanged 
if  I  think  labour  has  got  any  rights  at  all.  Blow 
all  protection !  say  I.  Look  after  the  interests  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  let  capital  have  its  swing. 
As  for  those  confounded  working  fellows,  who  cares 
about  them  ?  We  don't,  I  can  answer  for  it.  When 
I  was  in  the  League,  we  wanted  to  bring  corn  down, 
in  order  to  get  work  cheaper ;  and,  now  that  we've 
got  it,  do  you  think  we  will  stand  any  rubbish  about 
rights  ?  These  French  fellows  are  a  poor  set ;  they 
don't  understand  sound  commercial  principles." 

"Ha!  Lamoriciere I "  said  our  host,  accosting  a 
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general  officer  who  just  then  entered  the  apartment ; 
"  how  goes  it  ?  Any  result  from  to-day's  demon 
stration  at  the  Chamber  ?  " 

"  Ma  foil  I  should  say  there  is.  The  banquets 
are  forbidden.  There  is  a  talk  about  impeaching 
ministers  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  artillery- 
waggons  are  rumbling  through  the  streets  in 
scores." 

"  Then  our  old  friend  Macaire  is  likely  to  make 
a  stand?" 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  respectable  gentle 
man  may  try  it,"  said  the  commandant,  regaling 
himself  with  a  pinch.  "  By  the  way,  the  National 
Guard  must  turn  out  to-morrow  early.  The  rappel 
will  be  beat  by  daybreak.  There  is  a  stir  already 
in  the  Boulevards ;  and,  as  I  drove  here,  I  saw  the 
people  in  thousands  reading  the  evening  journals 
by  torch-light." 

"  Such  is  liberty  !  "  exclaimed  a  little  gentleman, 
who  had  been  listening  eagerly  to  the  General. 
"  Such  is  liberty!  she  holds  her  bivouac  at  night 
fall  by  the  torch  of  reason ;  and,  on  the  morrow, 
the  dawn  is  red  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz ! " 

A  loud  hum  of  applause  followed  the  enunciation 
of  this  touching  sentiment. 

"  Our  friend  is  great  to-night/'  whispered  Monte- 
Christo;  "and  he  maybe  greater  to-morrow.  If 
Louis  Philippe  yields,  he  may  be  prime-minister — 
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if  firing  begins,  I  have  a  shrewd  notion  he  won't 
be  anywhere.  Ah,  Monsieur  Albert  !  welcome 
from  Cannes.  We  have  been  expecting  you  for 
some  time,  and  you  have  arrived  not  a  moment 
too  soon  I " 

The  individual  thus  accosted  was  of  middle 
height,  advanced  age,  and  very  plainly  dressed. 
He  wore  a  rusty  grey  surtout,  trousers  of  plaid 
check,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance  was 
buried  in  the  folds  of  a  black  cravat.  The  features 
were  remarkable  ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  I  thought 
that  I  had  seen  them  before.  The  small  grey  eyes 
rolled  restlessly  beneath  their  shaggy  pent-house  ; 
the  cheek-bones  were  remarkably  prominent  ;  a 
deep  furrow  was  cut  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  ; 
and  the  nose,  which  was  of  singular  conformation, 
seemed  endowed  with  spontaneous  life,  and  per 
formed  a  series  of  extraordinary  mechanical  revo 
lutions.  Altogether,  the  appearance  of  the  man 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  strong,  ill-regulated 
energy,  and  of  that  restless  activity  which  is  em 
phatically  the  mother  of  mischief. 

Monsieur  Albert  did  not  seem  very  desirous  of 
courting  attention.  He  rather  winked  than  replied 
to  our  host,  threw  a  suspicious  look  at  Bagsby, 
who  was  staring  him  in  the  face,  honoured  me  with 
a  survey,  and  then  edged  away  into  the  crowd.  I 
felt  rather  curious  to  know  something  more  about 
him. 
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"  Pray,  my  dear  Marquis/'  said  I,  "  who  may 
this  Monsieur  Albert  be  ?  " 

"  Albert !  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not — but  I 
forget.  I  can  only  tell  you,  mon  cher,  that  this 
Monsieur  Albert  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  will 
be  heard  of  hereafter  among  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
You  seem  to  suspect  a  mystery  ?  Well,  well ! 
There  are  mysteries  in  all  great  dramas,  such  as 
that  which  is  now  going  on  around  us  ;  so  for  the 
present  you  must  be  content  to  know  my  friend  as 
simple  Albert,  ouvrier." 

"Hanged  if  I  haven't  seen  that  fellow  in  the 
black  choker  before  !  "  said  Mr  Bagsby ;  "  or,  at  all 
events,  I've  seen  his  double.  I  say,  Mr  Dunshunner, 
who  is  the  chap  that  came  in  just  now?  " 

"I  really  cannot  tell,  Mr  Bagsby.  Monte- Christo 
calls  him  simply  Mr  Albert,  a  workman." 

"  That's  their  fraternity,  I  suppose  !  If  I  thought 
he  was  an  operative,  I  'd  be  off  in  the  twinkling  of 
a  billy-roller.  But  it's  all  a  hoax.  Do  you  know, 
I  think  he's  very  like  a  certain  noble — " 

Here  an  aide-de-camp,  booted  and  spurred,  dashed 
into  the  apartment. 

"General!  you  are  wanted  immediately:  the 
6meuteh&s  begun,  half  Paris  is  rushing  to  arms,  and 
they  are  singing  the  Marseillaise  through  the 
streets ! " 

"  Anything  else?"  said  the  General,  who,  with  in 
imitable  sangfroid,  was  sipping  a  tumbler  of  orgeat. 
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"  Guizot  has  resigned." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  the  little  gentleman  above  re 
ferred  to — and  he  cut  a  caper  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  Yestris.  "  Bravo !  there  is  some  chance 
for  capable  men  now/' 

"  I  was  told,"  continued  the  aide-de-camp,  "  as 
I  came  along,  that  Count  Mole  had  been  sent  for." 

"  Mole  !  bah  !  an  imbecile  !  "  muttered  the  dimi 
nutive  statesman.  "  It  was  not  worth  a  revolution 
to  produce  such  a  miserable  result." 

"  And  what  say  the  people  ?  "  asked  our  host. 

"COanentfUpai!" 

"  Ah,  les  Ions  citoyens  !  Ah!  les  braves  gargons  ! 
Je  les  connais  I  "  And  here  the  candidate  for  office 
executed  a  playful  pirouette. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Lamoriciere,  "  we  must  do 
our  duty." 

"  Which  is  ?  "  interrupted  De  la  Pailleterie. 

"  To  see  the  play  played  out,  at  all  events," 
replied  the  military  patriot ;  "  and  therefore,  mes 
sieurs,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  all  a  very 
good  evening." 

"  But  stop,  General,"  cried  two  or  three  voices  : 
"  what  would  you  advise  us  to  do  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  war 
rior,  and  his  words  were  listened  to  with  the  deepest 
attention,  "I  would  recommend  you,  as  the  streets 
are  in  a  disturbed  state,  to  see  the  ladies  home. 
That  duty  performed,  you  will  probably  be  guided 
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by  your  own  sagacity  and  tastes.  The  National 
Guard  will,  of  course,  muster  at  their  quarters. 
Gentlemen  who  are  of  an  architectural  genius  will 
probably  be  gratified  by  an  opportunity  of  inspect 
ing  several  barricades  in  different  parts  of  the  city; 
and  I  have  always  observed,  that  behind  a  wall  of 
this  description  there  is  little  danger  from  a  passing 
bullet.  Others,  who  are  fond  of  fireworks,  may 
possibly  find  an  opportunity  of  improving  them 
selves  in  the  pyrotechnic  art.  But  I  detain  you, 
gentlemen,  I  fear  unjustifiably ;  and  as  I  observe 
that  the  firing  has  begun,  I  have  the  honour  once 
more  to  renew  my  salutations." 

And  in  fact  a  sharp  fusillade  was  heard  without, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  General's  harangue. 
The  whole  party  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  several 
ladies  showed  symptoms  of  fainting,  and  were  in 
continently  received  in  the  arms  of  their  respective 
cavaliers. 

The  aspiring  statesman  had  disappeared.  Whe 
ther  he  got  under  a  sofa,  or  up  the  chimney,  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  vanished  utterly  from  my  eyes.  Monte- 
Christo  was  in  a  prodigious  state  of  excitement. 

"I  have  kept  my  word,  you  see,"  he  said:  "this 
may  be  misconstrued  in  history,  but  I  call  upon 
you  to  bear  witness  that  the  revolution  was  a 
triumph  of  genius.  0  France  !  "  continued  he,  fill 
ing  his  pocket  with  macaroons,  "  the  hour  of  thine 
emancipation  has  come  !  " 
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Observing  a  middle-aged  lady  making  towards 
the  door  without  male  escort,  I  thought  it  incum 
bent  upon  me  to  tender  my  services,  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  gallant  Lamoriciere. 
I  was  a  good  deal  obstructed,  however,  by  Mr 
Hutton  Bagsby,  who,  in  extreme  alarm,  was  cleav 
ing  to  the  skirts  of  my  garments. 

"  Can  I  be  of  the  slightest  assistance  in  offering 
my  escort  to  madame  ? "  said  I  with  a  respectful 
bow. 

The  lady  looked  at  me  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  Monsieur  mistakes,  I  believe/'  said  she  quietly. 
"  Perhaps  he  thinks  I  carry  a  fan.  Look  here" — 
and  she  exhibited  the  butt  of  an  enormous  horse- 
pistol.  "  The  authoress  of  Lelia  knows  well  how 
to  command  respect  for  herself." 

"George  Sand!"  I  exclaimed  in  amazement. 

"  The  same,  Monsieur ;  who  will  be  happy  to 
meet  you  this  evening  at  an  early  hour,  behind  the 
barricade  of  the  Kue  Montmartre." 

"0  good  Lord!"  cried  Mr  Hutton  Bagsby,  "here 
is  a  precious  kettle  of  fish  !  They  are  firing  out 
yonder  like  mad;  they'll  be  breaking  into  the  houses 
next,  and  well  all  be  murdered  to  a  man." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr  Bagsby ;  this  is  a  mere 
political  revolution.  The  people  have  no  animosity 
whatever  to  strangers/' 

"  Haven't  they  ?  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  way 
the  waiter  looked  this  morning  at  my  dressing-case. 
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They'd  tie  me  up  to  the  lamp-post  at  once  for  the 
sake  of  my  watch  and  seals !  And  I  don't  know  a 
single  word  of  their  bloody  language.  I  wish  the 
leaders  of  the  League  had  been  hanged  before  they 
sent  me  here." 

"  What !  then  you  are  here  upon  a  mission  ? Ji 
"Yes,  I'm  a  delegate,  as  they  call  it.      0  Lord, 
I  wish  somebody  would  take  me  home  !  " 
u  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr  Bagsby?  " 
"  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street,  and  the 
man  who  brought  me  here  has  just  gone  away  with 
a  gun  !     Oh  dear  !   what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

I  really  felt  considerably  embarrassed.  By  this 
time  Monte  -  Christo  and  most  of  his  guests  had 
departed,  and  I  knew  no  one  to  whom  I  could  con 
sign  the  unfortunate  and  terrified  free-trader.  I 
sincerely  pitied  poor  Bagsby,  who  was  eminently 
unfitted  for  this  sort  of  work ;  and  was  just  about 
to  offer  him  an  asylum  in  my  own  apartments, 
when  I  felt  my  shoulder  touched,  and,  turning 
round,  recognised  the  intelligent  though  sarcastic 
features  of  Albert  the  ouvrier. 

"  You  are  both  English  ?  "  he  said  in  a  perfectly 
pure  dialect.  "  Eh  lien,  I  like  the  English,  and  I 
wish  they  understood  us  better.  You  are  in  diffi 
culties.  Well,  I  will  assist.  Come  with  me.  You 
may  depend  upon  the  honour  of  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  Workman  as  I  am,  I  have  some  influ 
ence  here.  Come  —  is  it  a  bargain?  Only  one 
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caution,  gentlemen :  remember  where  you  are,  and 
that  the  watchwords  for  the  night  are  fraternite, 
egalite  !  You  comprehend  ?  Let  us  lose  no  time, 
but  follow  me." 

So  saying,  he  strode  to  the  door.  Bagsby  said 
not  a  word,  but  clutched  my  arm.  But  as  we 
descended  the  staircase,  he  muttered  in  my  ear  as 
well  as  the  chattering  of  his  teeth  would  allow : — 

"It  is  him — I  am  perfectly  certain !  Who  on 
earth  would  have  believed  this  !  0  Lord  Harry!  " 


CHAPTER   III. 
THE    BARRICADES. 

THE  streets  were  in  a  state  of  wild  commotion. 
Everywhere  we  encountered  crowds  of  truculent 
working  fellows,  dressed  in  blouses,  and  armed 
with  muskets,  who  were  pressing  towards  the 
Boulevards.  Sometimes  they  passed  us  in  hurried 
groups  ;  at  other  times  the  way  was  intercepted  by 
a  regular  procession  bearing  torches,  and  singing 
the  war-hymn  of  Marseilles.  Those  who  judge  of 
the  physical  powers  of  the  French  people  by  the 
specimens  they  usually  encounter  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  are  certain  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate. 
A  more  powerful  and  athletic  race  than  the  work 
men  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Europe  ;  and  it  was 
not,  I  confess,  without  a  certain  sensation  of  terror, 
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that  I  found  myself  launched  into  the  midst  of  this 
wild  and  uncontrollable  mob,  whose  furious  gestures 
testified  to  their  excitement,  and  whose  brawny 
arms  were  bared,  and  ready  for  the  work  of 
slaughter. 

Considering  the  immense  military  force  which 
was  known  to  be  stationed  in  and  around  Paris,  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  miraculous  that  no  effective 
demonstration  had  been  made.  Possibly  the  troops 
might  be  drawn  up  in  some  of  the  wider  streets  or 
squares,  but  hitherto  we  had  encountered  none. 
Several  bodies  of  the  National  Guard,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  went  by ;  but  these  did  not  seem  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  military  force,  nor  did 
they  take  any  active  steps  towards  the  quelling  of 
the  disturbance.  At  times,  however,  the  sound  of 
distant  firing  warned  us  that  the  struggle  had 
begun. 

Poor  Bagsby  clung  to  my  arm  in  a  perfect  pa 
roxysm  of  fear.  I  had  cautioned  him,  as  we  went 
out,  on  no  account  to  open  his  lips,  or  to  make  any 
remarks  which  might  serve  to  betray  his  origin. 
The  creature  was  quite  docile,  and  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Monsieur  Albert  like  a  lamb.  That 
mysterious  personage  strode  boldly  forward,  chuck 
ling  to  himself  as  he  went,  and  certainly  exhibited 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Paris. 
Once  or  twice  we  were  stopped  and  questioned; 
but  a  few  cabalistic  words  from  our  leader  solved 
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all  difficulties,  and  we  were  allowed  to  proceed 
amidst  general  and  vociferous  applause. 

At  length,  as  we  approached  the  termination  of 
a  long  and  narrow  street,  we  heard  a  tremendous 
shouting,  and  the  unmistakable  sounds  of  conflict. 

"  Here  come  the  Municipal  Guards  !  "  cried  M. 
Albert,  quickly.  "  These  fellows  fight  like  demons, 
and  have  no  regard  for  the  persons  of  the  people. 
Follow  me,  gentlemen,  this  way,  and  speedily,  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  sliced  like  blanc-mange  I  " 

With  these  words  the  ouvrier  dived  into  a  dark 
lane,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  following  his  example. 
I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  our  locality,  but  it 
seemed  evident  that  we  were  in  one  of  the  worst 
quarters  of  Paris.  Every  lamp  in  the  lane  had 
been  broken,  so  that  we  could  form  no  opinion  of 
its  character  from  vision.  It  was,  however,  ankle- 
deep  of  mud — a  circumstance  by  no  means  likely 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  my  glazed  boots.  Alto 
gether,  I  did  not  like  the  situation ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  guarantee  as  to  M.  Albert's  respecta 
bility,  implied  from  his  acquaintance  with  Monte- 
Christo,  I  think  I  should  have  preferred  trusting 
myself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Municipal 
Guard.  As  for  poor  Bagsby,  his  teeth  were  going 
like  castanets. 

"  You  seem  cold,  sir,"  said  Albert,  in  a  deep  and 
husky  voice,  as  we  reached  a  part  of  the  lane  ap 
parently  fenced  in  by  dead  walls.  "  This  is  a  wild 
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night  for  a  Manchester  weaver  to  be  wandering  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  !  " 

"  0  Lord !  you  know  me,  then?  "  groaned  Bagsby, 
with  a  piteous  accent. 

"Know  you?  ha,  ha!"  replied  the  other,  with 
the  laugh  of  the  third  ruffian  in  a  melodrama; 
"  who  does  not  know  citizen  Bagsby,  the  delegate 
— Bagsby,  the  great  champion  of  the  League — 
Bagsby,  the  millionnaire  !  " 

"  It's  not  true,  upon  my  soul ! "  cried  Bagsby ;  "  I 
am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  haven't  a  hundred  pounds 
in  the  world  that  I  can  properly  call  my  own/' 

"  The  world  wrongs  you,  then,"  said  Albert ; 
"  and,  to  say  the  truth,  you  keep  up  the  delusion 
by  carrying  so  much  bullion  about  you.  I  should 
say,  now,  that  the  chain  round  your  neck  must  be 
worth  some  fifty  louis." 

Bagsby  made  no  reply,  but  clutched  my  arm 
with  the  grasp  of  a  cockatoo. 

"  This  is  a  very  dreary  place,"  continued  Albert, 
in  a  tone  that  might  have  emanated  from  a  sepul 
chre.  "  Last  winter  three  men  were  robbed  and 
murdered  in  this  very  passage.  There  is  a  conduit 
to  the  Seine  below,  and  I  saw  the  bodies  next 
morning  in  the  Morgue,  with  their  throats  cut  from 
ear  to  ear  !  " 

From  a  slight  interjectional  sound,  I  concluded 
that  Bagsby  was  praying. 

"  These,"  said  the  ouvrier,  "  are  the  walls  of  a 
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slaughter-house:  on  the  other  side  is  the  shed 
where  they  ordinarily  keep  the  guillotine.  Have 
you  seen  that  implement  yet,  Mr  Bagsby  ?  " 

"  Mercy  on  us,  no  1 "  groaned  the  delegate. 
"  Oh,  Mr  Albert,  whoever  you  are,  do  take  us  out 
of  this  place,  or  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  my  reason ! 
If  you  want  my  watch,  say  so  at  once,  and,  upon 
my  word,  you  are  heartily  welcome." 

"  Harkye,  sirrah,"  said  Monsieur  Albert :  "  I 
have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  leave  you  here  all 
night  for  your  consummate  impertinence.  I  knew 
you  from  the  very  first  to  be  a  thorough  poltroon  ; 
but  I  shall  find  a  proper  means  of  chastising  you. 
Come  along,  sir ;  we  are  past  the  lane  now,  and  at 
a  place  where  your  hands  may  be  better  employed 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  than  your  head  ever 
was  in  inventing  task- work  at  home." 

We  now  emerged  into  an  open  court,  lighted  by 
a  solitary  lamp.  It  was  apparently  deserted,  but 
on  a  low  whistle  from  Monsieur  Albert,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  individuals  in  blouses  rushed  forth  from 
the  doorways  and  surrounded  us.  I  own  I  did  not 
feel  remarkably  comfortable  at  the  moment ;  for 
although  it  was  clear  to  me  that  our  guide  had 
merely  been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
Bagsby,  the  apparition  of  his  confederates  was 
rather  sudden  and  startling.  As  for  Bagsby,  he 
evidently  expected  no  better  fate  than  an  immediate 
conduct  to  the  block. 

5  K 
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"  You  come  late,  mon  capitaine"  said  a  bloused 
veteran,  armed  with  a  mattock.  "  They  have  the 
start  of  us  already  in  the  Kue  des  Petits  Champs." 

"Never  mind,  grognard!  we  are  early  enough 
for  the  ball,"  said  M.  Albert.  "  Have  you  every 
thing  ready  as  T  desired  ?  " 

"  All  ready — spades,  levers,  pickaxes,  and  the 
rest." 

"Arms?" 

"  Enough  to  serve  our  purpose,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  more.  But  who  are  these  with  you  ?  " 

"  Fraternisers — two  bold  Englishmen,  who  are 
ready  to  die  for  freedom  !  " 

"  Vivent  les  Anglais,  et  a  las  les  tyrans  !  "  shouted 
the  blouses. 

"  This  citizen,"  continued  Albert,  indicating  the 
unhappy  Bagsby,  "is  a  Cobdenist  and  a  delegate. 
He  has  sworn  to  remain  at  the  barricades  until  the 
last  shot  is  fired,  and  to  plant  the  red  banner  of 
the  emancipated  people  upon  its  summit.  His  soul 
is  thirsting  for  fraternity.  Brothers  !  open  to  him 
your  arms."" 

Hereupon  a  regular  scramble  took  place  for  the 
carcass  of  Mr  Hutton  Bagsby.  Never  surely  was 
so  much  love  lavished  upon  any  human  creature. 
Patriot  after  patriot  bestowed  on  him  the  full-fla 
voured  hug  of  fraternity,  and  he  emerged  from 
their  grasp  very  much  in  the  tattered  condition  of 
a  scarecrow. 
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"  Give  the  citizen  delegate  a  blouse  and  a  pick 
axe/'  quoth  Albert,  "and  then  for  the  barricade. 
You  have  your  orders — execute  them.  Up  with 
the  pavement,  down  with  the  trees ;  fling  over 
every  omnibus  and  cab  that  comes  in  your  way, 
and  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  your  blood  for  France 
and  her  freedom.  Away ! " 

With  a  tremendous  shout  the  patriots  rushed  off, 
hurrying  Bagsby  along  with  them.  The  unfor 
tunate  man  offered  no  resistance,  but  the  agony 
depicted  on  his  face  might  have  melted  the  heart 
of  a  millstone. 

Albert  remained  silent  until  the  group  were  out 
.  of  sight,  and  then  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  That  little  man,"  said  he,  "  will  gather  some 
useful  experiences  to-night  that  may  last  him  as 
long  as  he  lives.  As  for  you,  Mr  Dunshunner, 
whose  name  and  person  are  well  known  to  me,  I 
presume  you  have  no  ambition  to  engage  in  any 
such  architectural  constructions  ?  " 

I  modestly  acknowledged  my  aversion  to  prac 
tical  masonry. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  ouvrier,  "  I  suppose  you 
are  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  yourself. 
There  will  be  good  fun  in  the  streets,  if  you  choose 
to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it ;  at  the  same  time  there 
is  safety  in  stone  walls.  'Gad,  I  think  this  will 
astonish  plain  John!  There's  nothing  like  it  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.  I  don't  want,  how- 
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ever,  to  see  our  friend  the  delegate  absolutely  sac 
rificed.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  inquire  for 
him  to-morrow  at  the  barricade  down  there?  I 
will  answer  for  it  that  he  does  not  make  his  escape 
before  then ;  and  now  for  Ledru  Eollin !  " 

With  these  words,  and  a  friendly  nod,  the  eccen 
tric  artisan  departed,  at  a  pace  which  showed  how 
little  his  activity  had  been  impaired  by  years. 
Filled  with  painful  and  conflicting  thoughts,  I  fol 
lowed  the  course  of  another  street  which  led  me  to 
the  Kue  Rivoli. 

Here  I  had  a  capital  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  progress  of  the  revolution.  The  street  was 
crowded  with  the  people  shouting,  yelling,  and 
huzzaing  ;  and  a  large  body  of  the  National  Guard, 
drawn  up  immediately  in  front  of  me,  seemed  to  be 
in  high  favour.  Indeed,  I  was  not  surprised  at 
this,  on  discovering  that  the  officer  in  command 
was  no  less  a  person  than  my  illustrious  friend 
De  la  Pailleterie.  He  looked  as  warlike  as  a  Ly- 
bian  lion,  though  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend 
what  particular  section  of  the  community  were  the 
objects  of  his  sublime  anger.  Indeed,  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  know  what  the  gentlemen  in  blouses 
wanted.  Some  were  shouting  for  reform,  as  if  that 
were  a  tangible  article  which  could  be  handed  them 
from  a  window  ;  others  demanded  the  abdication  of 
ministers — rather  unreasonably,  I  thought,  since  at 
that  moment  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  ministry  in 
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France ;  whilst  the  most  practical  section  of  the 
mob  was  clamorous  for  the  head  of  Guizot.  Pre 
sently  the  shakos  and  bright  bayonets  of  a  large 
detachment  of  infantry  were  seen  approaching, 
amidst  vehement  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Ligne  ! "  They 
marched  up  to  the  National  Guard,  who  still  main 
tained  their  ranks.  The  leading  officer  looked 
puzzled. 

"  Who  are  these  ? "  he  said,  pointing  with  his 
sword  to  the  Guard. 

u  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Monsieur,"  said 
Monte- Christo,  stepping  forward,  "  that  these  are 
the  second  legion  of  the  National  Guard  I " 

"  Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  !  "  cried  the  officer. 

"  Vive  la  Ligne  !  "  reciprocated  the  Marquis. 

Both  gentlemen  then  saluted,  and  interchanged 
snuff-boxes,  amidst  tremendous  cheering  from  the 
populace. 

"And  who  are  these?"  continued  the  officer, 
pointing  to  the  blouses  on  the  pavement. 

"  These  are  the  people,"  replied  Monte-Christo. 

"  They  must  disperse.  My  orders  are  peremp 
tory,"  said  the  regular. 

"  The  National  Guard  will  protect  them.  Mon 
sieur,  respect  the  people  !  " 

"  They  must  disperse,"  repeated  the  officer. 

"  They  shall  not,"  replied  Monte-Christo. 

The  moment  was  critical. 

u  In  that  case,"  replied  the  officer,  after  a  pause, 
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"  I  shall  best  fulfil  my  duty  by  wishing  Monsieur  a 
good  evening." 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow!"  cried  the  Marquis, 
sheathing  his  sabre ;  and  in  a  moment  the  warriors 
were  locked  in  a  brotherly  embrace. 

The  effect  was  electric  and  instantaneous.  "  Let 
us  all  fraternise  !  "  was  the  cry ;  and  regulars,  na 
tionals,  and  blouses,  rushed  into  each  others'  arms. 
The  union  was  complete.  Jacob  and  Esau  coalesced 
without  the  formality  of  an  explanation.  Ammu 
nition  was  handed  over  by  the  troops  without  the 
slightest  scruple,  and  in  return  many  bottles  of  vin 
ordinaire  were  produced  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
military.  No  man  who  witnessed  that  scene  could 
have  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  move 
ment. 

Presently,  however,  a  smart  fusillade  was  heard 
to  the  right.  The  cry  arose,  "  They  are  assassi 
nating  the  people  !  to  the  barricades  !  to  the  barri 
cades!"  arid  the  whole  multitude  swept  vehemently 
forward  towards  the  place  of  contest.  Unfortu 
nately,  in  my  anxiety  to  behold  the  rencontre  in 
which  my  friend  bore  so  distinguished  a  part,  I  had 
pressed  a  little  further  forwards  than  was  prudent, 
and  I  now  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  infuriated 
gang  of  workmen,  and  urged  irresistibly  onwards 
to  the  nearest  barricade. 

**  Thou  hast  no  arms,  comrade!"  cried  a  gigantic 
butcher,  who  strode  beside  me  armed  with  an  enor- 
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mous  axe;  "here — take  this;"  and  lie  thrust  a 
sabre  into  ray  hand ;  "  take  this,  and  strike  home 
for  la  Patrie!" 

I  muttered  my  acknowledgments  for  the  gift,  and 
tried  to  look  as  like  a  patriot  as  possible. 

"  Tete  de  Robespierre!  "  cried  another.  "  This  is 
better  than  paying  taxes  !  A  bas  la  Garde  Munici- 
pale!  a  bas  tons  les  tyrans!" 

"  Tete  de  Brissot!"  exclaimed  I,  in  return,  think 
ing  it  no  unwise  plan  to  invoke  the  Manes  of  some 
of  the  earlier  heroes.  This  was  a  slight  mistake. 

"  Quoi?  Girondin?"  cried  the  butcher,  with  a 
ferocious  scowl. 

" Non ;  corps  de  Marat!"  I  shouted. 

"Bon!  embrasse-moi  done,  camarade!"  said  the 
butcher,  and  so  we  reached  the  barricade. 

Here  the  game  was  going  on  in  earnest.  The 
barricade  had  been  thrown  up  hastily  and  imper 
fectly,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the  Municipal 
Guard — who,  by  the  way,  behaved  throughout  with 
much  intrepidity — was  attempting  to  dislodge  the 
rioters.  In  fact,  they  had  almost  succeeded.  Some 
ten  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  perched  upon  the 
top  of  the  pile,  had  been  shot  down,  and  no  one 
seemed  anxious  to  supply  their  place  on  that  bad 
eminence.  In  vain  my  friend  the  butcher  waved 
his  axe,  and  shouted,  "  En  avant I"  A  considerable 
number  of  voices,  indeed,  took  up  the  cry,  but  a 
remarkable  reluctance  was  exhibited  in  setting  the 
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salutary  example.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
passage  would  have  been  cleared;  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  from  the  interior  of  a  cabriolet,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  parapet  to  the  embankment, 
emerged  a  ghastly  figure,  streaming  with  gore,  and 
grasping  the  drapeau  rouge.  I  never  was  more 
petrified  in  my  life — there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
man — it  was  Hutton  Bagsby ! 

For  a  moment  he  stood  gazing  upon  the  tossing 
multitude  beneath.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  and 
even  the  soldiers,  awed  by  his  intrepidity,  forbore 
to  fire.  At  last,  however,  they  raised  their  muskets ; 
when,  with  a  hoarse  scream,  Bagsby  leaped  from 
the  barricade,  and  alighted  uninjured  on  the  street. 
Had  Mars  descended  in  person  to  lead  the  insurrec 
tion,  he  could  not  have  done  better. 

"  Ah,  le  brave  Anglais!  Ah,  le  depute  intrepide!  A 
la  rescousse!  "  was  the  cry,  and  a  torrent  of  human 
beings  rushed  headlong  over  the  barricade. 

No  power  on  earth  could  have  resisted  that  ter 
rific  charge.  The  Municipal  Guards  were  scattered 
like  chaff  before  the  wind ;  some  were  cut  down, 
and  others  escaped  under  cover  of  the  ranks  of  the 
Nationals.  Like  the  rest,  I  had  leaped  the  embank 
ment  ;  but  not  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself 
in  single  combat,  I  paused  at  the  spot  where  Bagsby 
had  fallen.  There  I  found  the  illustrious  delegate 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  still  grasping  the  glori 
ous  colours.  I  stooped  down  and  examined  the 
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body,  but  I  could  discover  no  wound.  The  blood 
that  stained  his  forehead  was  evidently  not  his  own. 

I  loosened  his  neckcloth  to  give  him  air,  but  still 
there  were  no  signs  of  animation.  A  crowd  soon 
gathered  around  us — the  victors  were  returning 
from  the  combat. 

"  He  will  never  fight  more  !  "  said  the  author  of 
the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  whom  I  now  recognised 
among  the  combatants.  "  He  has  led  us  on  for  the 
last  time  to  victory !  Alas  for  the  adopted  child  of 
France  !  Un  vrai  heros  !  II  est  mort  sur  le  champ  de 
bataille !  Messieurs,  I  propose  that  we  decree  for 
our  departed  comrade  the  honours  of  a  public 
funeral ! " 


CHAPTER     IV. 

THE  TUILERIES. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  to-day,  Mr  Bagsby?" 
said  I,  as  I  entered  the  apartment  of  that  heroic 
individual  on  the  following  morning ;  "  you  made 
a  very  close  shave  of  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Eugene 
Sue  wanted  to  have  you  stretched  upon  a  shutter, 
and  carried  in  procession  as  a  victim  through  all 
the  streets  of  Paris." 

"  Victim  indeed !  "  replied  Bagsby,  manipulating 
the  small  of  his  back,  "  I've  been  quite  enough  vic 
timised  already.  Hanged  if  I  don't  get  that  villain 
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Albert  impeached  when  I  reach  England,  that's  all ! 
I  worked  among  them  with  the  pickaxe  till  my 
arms  were  nearly  broken,  and  the  only  thanks  I 
got  was  to  be  shot  at  like  a  popinjay." 

"  Nay,  Mr  Bagsby,  you  have  covered  yourself 
with  glory.  Every  one  says  that  but  for  you  the 
barricade  would  inevitably  have  been  carried." 

"  They  might  have  carried  it  to  the  infernal 
regions  for  aught  that  I  cared,"  replied  Bagsby. 
"  Catch  me  fraternising  again  with  any  of  them ; 
a  disreputable  set  of  scoundrels  with  never  a  shirt 
to  their  back." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I :  "  Mr  Cobden 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  most  affectionate  and 
domesticated  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"Did  Cobden  say  that?"  cried  Bagsby:  "then 
he's  a  greater  humbug  than  I  took  him  to  be,  and 
that  is  saying  not  a  little.  He'll  never  get  another 
testimonial  out  of  me,  I  can  tell  you.  But  pray, 
how  did  I  come  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  were  just  about  to  be  treated  to  a 
public  funeral,  when  very  fortunately  you  exhibited 
some  symptoms  of  resuscitation,  and  a  couple  of 
hairy  patriots  carried  you  to  my  lodgings.  Your 
exertions  had  been  too  much  for  you.  I  must  con 
fess,  Mr  Bagsby,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so 
bloodthirsty  a  personage." 

"  Me  bloodthirsty ! "  cried  Bagsby ;  "  Lord  bless 
you  1  I  am  like  to  faint  whenever  I  cut  myself  in 
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shaving.  Guns  and  swords  are  my  perfect  abomi 
nation,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  bring  myself  to 
fire  at  a  sparrow." 

"  Come,  come  !  you  do  yourself  injustice.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  you 
charged  down  the  barricade." 

"  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  I  was  deucedly  glad 
to  hide  myself  in  one  of  the  empty  coaches.  But 
when  a  bullet  came  splash  through  the  panel 
within  two  inches  of  my  ear,  I  found  the  place  was 
getting  too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  scrambled  out.  I 
had  covered  myself  with  one  of  their  red  rags  by 
way  of  concealment,  and  I  suppose  I  brought  it  out 
with  me.  As  to  jumping  down,  you  will  allow  it 
was  full  time  to  do  that,  when  fifty  fellows  were 
taking  a  deliberate  aim  with  their  guns." 

"  You  are  too  modest,  Mr  Bagsby ;  and,  notwith 
standing  all  your  disclaimers,  you  have  gained  a 
niche  in  history  as  a  hero.  But  come  ;  this  may  be 
a  busy  day,  and  it  is  already  late.  Do  you  think 
you  can  manage  any  breakfast?" 

"I'll  try,"  said  Bagsby;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  did. 

Our  meal  concluded,  I  proposed  a  ramble,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  events,  of  which  both 
of  us  were  thoroughly  ignorant.  Bagsby,  however, 
was  extremely  adverse  to  leaving  the  house.  He 
had  a  strong  impression  that  he  would  be  again 
kidnapped,  and  pressed  into  active  service ;  in 
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which  case  he  affirmed  that  he  would  incontinently 
give  up  the  ghost. 

"  Can't  you  stay  comfortably  here,"  said  he,  "and 
let's  have  a  little  bottled  porter  ?  These  foreign 
chaps  can  surely  fight  their  own  battles  without 
you  or  me ;  and  that  leads  me  to  ask  if  you  know 
the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance.  Hanged  if  I  un 
derstand  anything  about  it!" 

"  I  believe  it  mainly  proceeds  from  the  King  hav 
ing  forbidden  some  of  the  deputies  to  dine  together 
in  public." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  cried  Bagsby:  "what  an 
old  fool  he  must  be  1  Blowed  if  I  wouldn't  have 
taken  the  chair  in  person,  and  sent  them  twelve 
dozen  of  champagne  to  drink  my  health." 

"  Kings,  Mr  Bagsby,  are  rarely  endowed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  such  sagacity  as  yours.  But 
really  we  must  go  forth  and  look  a  little  about  us. 
It  is  past  mid-day,  and  I  cannot  hear  any  firing. 
You  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  contest  has  been 
settled  in  one  way  or  another — either  the  people 
have  been  appeased,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the 
troops  have  sided  with  them.  We  must  endeavour 
to  obtain  some  information." 

"You  may  do  as  you  like,"  said  Bagsby,  "but 
my  mind  is  made  up.  I'm  off  for  Havre  this  blessed 
afternoon." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  cannot.  No  passports  can  be 
obtained  just  now,  and  the  mob  has  taken  up  the 
railroads." 
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"  What  an  idiot  I  was  ever  to  corne  here ! " 
groaned  Bagsby.  "  Mercy  on  me  1  must  I  continue 
in  this  den  of  thieves,  whether  I  will  or  no?" 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  alternative.  But  you 
judge  the  Parisians  too  hastily,  Mr  Bagsby.  I  per 
ceive  they  have  respected  your  watch." 

"  Ay,  but  you  heard  what  that  chap  said  about 
the  slaughter-house  lane.  I  declare  he  almost 
frightened  me  into  fits.  But  where  are  you 
going?" 

"  Out,  to  be  sure.     If  you  choose  to  remain — " 

"  Not  I.  Who  knows  but  they  may  take  a  fancy 
to  seek  for  me  here,  and  carry  me  away  again  I  I 
won't  part  with  the  only  Englishman  I  know  in 
Paris,  though  I  think  it  would  be  more  sensible  to 
remain  quietly  where  we  are." 

We  threw  ourselves  into  the  stream  of  people 
which  was  rapidly  setting  in  towards  the  Tuileries. 
Great  events  seemed  to  have  happened,  or  at  all 
events  to  be  on  the  eve  of  completion.  The  troops 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  had  vanished  from 
the  city  like  magic. 

"  Bon  jour,  Citoyen  Bagsby,"  said  a  harsh  voice, 
immediately  behind  us.  "I  hear  high  accounts  of 
your  valour  yesterday  at  the  barricades.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  first  revolutionary  ex 
periment." 

I  turned  round,  and  encountered  the  sarcastic 
smile  of  M.  Albert  the  ouvrier.  He  was  rather 
better  dressed  than  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
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had  a  tricolored  sash  bound  around  his  waist.  With 
him  was  a  crowd  of  persons  evidently  in  attendance. 

"  Should  you  like,  Mr  Bagsby,  to  enter  the  ser 
vice  of  the  Eepublic  ?  for  such,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you,  France  is  now,"  continued  the  ouv- 
rier.  "  We  shall  need  a  few  practical  heads — " 

"  Oh  dear  !  I  knew  what  it  would  all  come  to  !" 
groaned  Bagsby. 

"  Don't  misapprehend  me — I  mean  heads  to  assist 
us  in  our  new  commercial  arrangements.  Now,  as 
free -trade  has  succeeded  so  remarkably  well  in 
Britain,  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  communi 
cate  some  of  your  experiences  to  M.  Cremieux,  who 
is  now  my  colleague?  " 

"Your  colleague,  M.  Albert?"  said  I. 

"  Exactly  so.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France." 

"  Am  I  in  my  senses  or  not?"  muttered  Bagsby. 
"  Oh,  sir,  whoever  you  are,  do  be  a  good  fellow  for 
once,  and  let  me  get  home  !  I  promise  you,  I  shall 
not  say  a  word  about  this  business  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  any  restraint  upon 
your  freedom  of  speech,  Mr  Bagsby.  So,  then,  I 
conclude  you  refuse  ?  Well,  be  it  so.  After  all,  I 
daresay  Cremieux  will  get  on  very  well  without 

you." 

"  But  pray,  M.  Albert— one  word,"  said  I.  "  You 
mentioned  a  republic 
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"  I  did.  It  has  been  established  for  an  hour. 
Louis  Philippe  has  abdicated,  and  in  all  probability 
is  by  this  time  half  a  league  beyond  the  barrier. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  came  down  with  her  son  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  I  really  believe  there 
would  have  been  a  regency ;  for  the  gallantry  of 
France  was  moved,  and  Barrot  was  determined  on 
the  point.  Little  Ledru  Eollin,  however,  saved  us 
from  half  measures.  Eollin  is  a  clever  fellow,  with 
the  soul  of  a  Kobespierre ;  and,  seeing  how  matters 
were  likely  to  go,  he  quietly  slipped  to  the  door, 
and  admitted  a  select  number  of  our  friends  from 
the  barricades.  That  put  a  stop  to  the  talking. 
You  have  no  idea  how  quiet  gentlemen  become  in 
the  presence  of  a  mob  with  loaded  muskets.  Their 
hearts  failed  them ;  the  deputies  gradually  with 
drew,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed  by  the  sove 
reign  will  of  the  people.  I  am  just  on  my  way  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  assist  in  consolidating  the 
government." 

"  Bon  voyage,  M.  Albert !  " 

"  Oh,  we  shall  do  it,  sure  enough !  But  here  we 
are  near  the  Tuileries.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  amusements  which  are  go 
ing  on  yonder,  and  to  drink  prosperity  to  the  new 
Eepublic  in  a  glass  of  Louis  Philippe's  old  Clos 
Vougeot.  If  so,  do  not  let  me  detain  you.  Adieu  I" 
And,  with  a  spasmodic  twitch  of  his  nose,  the  ec 
centric  ouvrier  departed. 
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"  Well !  what  things  one  does  see  abroad,  to  be 
sure!"  said  Bagsby:  "I  recollect  him  quite  well 
at  the  time  of  the  Eeform  Bill — " 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Bagsby  !"  said  I,  "this  is  not 
the  moment  nor  the  place  for  any  reminiscences  of 
the  kind." 

Certainly  the  aspect  of  what  was  going  forward 
in  front  of  the  Tuileries  was  enough  to  drive  all 
minor  memories  from  the  head  of  any  man.  A 
huge  bonfire  was  blazing  in  the  midst  of  the  Square 
opposite  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  several  thou 
sands  of  the  populace  were  dancing  round  it  like 
demons.  It  was  fed  by  the  royal  carriages,  the 
furniture  of  the  state-rooms,  and  every  combustible 
article  which  could  in  any  way  be  identified  with 
the  fallen  dynasty.  The  windows  of  the  palace 
were  flung  open,  and  hangings,  curtains,  and  tapes 
tries  of  silk  and  golden  tissue,  were  pitched  into 
the  square  amidst  shouts  of  glee  that  would  have 
broken  the  heart  of  an  upholsterer.  It  was  the 
utter  recklessness  of  destruction.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  there  was  a  certain  appearance  of  honesty  pre 
served.  The  people  might  destroy  to  any  amount 
they  pleased,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  appro 
priate.  The  man  who  smashed  a  mirror  or  shat 
tered  a  costly  vase  into  flinders  was  a  patriot, — he 
who  helped  himself  to  an  inkstand  was  denounced 
as  an  ignominious  thief.  I  saw  one  poor  devil, 
whose  famished  appearance  bore  miserable  testi- 
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mony  to  his  poverty,  arrested  and  searched ;  a  pair 
of  paste  buckles  was  found  upon  him,  and  he  was 
immediately  conducted  to  the  gardens,  and  shot  by 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  who,  five  minutes  before,  had 
deliberately  slit  some  valuable  pictures  into  rib 
bons  !  Evory  moment  the  crowd  was  receiving 
accession  from  without,  and  the  bonfire  materials 
from  within.  At  last,  amidst  tremendous  acclama 
tions,  the  throne  itself  was  catapulted  into  the 
square,  and  the  last  symbol  of  royalty  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ashes. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  extremely  uninviting 
that  I  regretted  having  come  so  far,  and  suggested 
to  Bagsby  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  retreat. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  easy.  Several  of  the 
citizens  who  were  now  dancing  democratic  polkas 
round  the  embers,  had  been  very  active  partisans 
at  the  barricade  on  the  evening  before,  and,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  recognised  their  revivified 
champion. 

"  Trois  mille  rognons!"  exclaimed  my  revolution 
ary  friend  the  butcher;  "here's  the  brave  little 
Englishman  that  led  us  on  so  gallantly  against  the 
Municipal  Guard !  How  is  it  with  thee,  my  fire- 
eater,  my  stout  swallower  of  bullets  ?  Art  thou  sad 
that  there  is  no  more  work  for  thee  to  do  ?  Cheer 
up,  citizen !  we  shall  be  at  the  frontiers  before  long; 
and  then  who  knows  but  the  Eepublic  may  reward 
thee  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  1 " 
5  L 
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"Plus  de  marechaux!"  cried  a  truculent  chiffo 
nier,  who  was  truculently  picking  a  marrow-bone 
with  his  knife.  "  Such  fellows  are  worth  nothing 
except  to  betray  the  people.  I  waited  to  have  a 
shot  at  old  Soult  yesterday,  but  the  rascal  would 
not  show  face  !" 

"  Never  mind  him,  citizen,"  said  the  butcher, 
"we  all  know  Pere  Pomme-de-terre.  But  thou 
lookest  pale !  Art  thirsty  ?  Come  with  me,  and  I 
will  show  thee  where  old  Macaire  keeps  his  cellar. 
France  will  not  grudge  a  flask  to  so  brave  a  patriot 
as  thyself." 

"Ay,  ay  !  to  the  cellar — to  the  cellar ! "  exclaimed 
some  fifty  voices. 

"Silence,  mes  enfants !  "  cried  the  butcher,  who 
evidently  had  already  reconnoitred  the  interior  of 
the  subterranean  vaults.  "  Let  us  do  all  things  in 
order.  As  Citizen  Lamartine  remarked,  let  virtue 
go  hand  in  hand  with  liberty,  and  let  us  apply  our 
selves  seriously  to  the  consummation  of  this  great 
work.  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  fraternising 
with  the  world.  We  see  amongst  us  an  English 
man  who  last  night  devoted  his  tremendous  ener 
gies  to  France.  We  thought  he  had  fallen,  and 
were  about  to  give  him  public  honours.  Let  us  not 
be  more  unmindful  of  the  living  than  the  dead. 
Here  he  stands,  and  I  now  propose  that  he  be  car 
ried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  the  royal — 
peste  ! — I  mean  the  republican  cellar,  and  that  we 
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there  drink  to  the  confusion  of  all  rank,  and  the 
union  of  all  nations  in  the  bonds  of  universal  bro 
therhood  ! " 

"Agreed!  agreed!"  shouted  the  mob;  and  for 
the  second  time  Bagsby  underwent  the  ceremony 
of  entire  fraternisation.  He  was  then  hoisted  upon 
the  shoulders  of  some  half-dozen  patriots,  notwith 
standing  a  melancholy  howl,  by  which  he  intended 
to  express  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
I  was  pressed  into  the  service  as  interpreter,  and 
took  care  to  attribute  his  disclaimer  solely  to  an 
excess  of  modesty. 

"  Thou  also  wert  at  the  barricade  last  night," 
said  the  butcher.  "  Thou,  too,  hast  struck  a  blow 
for  France.  Come  along.  Let  us  cement  with  wine 
the  fraternity  that  originated  in  blood !" 

So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and  we  all 
rushed  towards  the  Tuileries.  I  would  have  given 
a  trifle  to  have  been  lodged  at  that  moment  in  the 
filthiest  tenement  of  the  Cowcaddens  ;  but  anything 
like  resistance  was  of  course  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  In  we  thronged,  a  tumultuous  rabble  of 
men  and  women,  through  the  portal  of  the  Kings 
of  France,  across  the  halls,  and  along  the  galleries, 

(all  of  them  bearing  already  lamentable  marks  of 
violence,  outrage,  and  desecration.  Here  was  a 
picture  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  masterpiece  by  Horace 
Verne t,  literally  riddled  with  balls  ;  there  a  statue 
of  some  prince,  decapitated  by  the  blow  of  a  ham- 
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mer ;  and  in  another  place  the  fragments  of  a  mag 
nificent  vase,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  an  emperor. 
Crowds  of  people  were  sitting  or  lying  in  the  state 
apartments,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  singing 
obscene  ditties,  or  wantonly  but  deliberately  pur 
suing  the  work  of  dismemberment.  And  but  a  few 
hours  before,  this  had  been  the  palace  of  the  King 
of  the  Barricades  ! 

Down  we  went  to  the  cellars,  which  by  this  time 
were  tolerably  clear,  as  most  of  the  previous  visitors 
had  preferred  the  plan  of  enjoying  the  abstracted 
fluid  in  the  upper  and  loftier  apartments.  But  such 
was  not  the  view  of  Monsieur  Destripes  the  but 
cher,  or  of  his  friend  Pomme-de-terre.  These  ex 
perienced  bacchanals  preferred  remaining  at  head 
quarters,  on  the  principle  that  the  seance  ought  to 
be  declared  permanent.  Bagsby,  as  the  individual 
least  competent  to  enforce  order,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  seated  upon  a  kilderkin  of  Bordeaux, 
with  a  spigot  as  the  emblem  of  authority.  Then 
began  a  scene  of  brutal  and  undisguised  revelry. 
Casks  were  tapped  for  a  single  sample,  and  their 
contents  allowed  to  run  out  in  streams  upon  the 
floor.  Bottles  were  smashed  in  consequence  of  the 
exceeding  scarcity  of  cork-screws,  and  the  finest 
vintage  of  the  Cote  d'Or  and  of  Champagne  were 
poured  like  water  down  throats  hitherto  unconscious 
of  any  such  generous  beverage. 
.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  what  followed — indeed  I 
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coiild  not  possibly  do  justice  to  the  eloquence  of 
M.  Pomme-de-terre,  or  the  accomplishments  of 
several  poissardes,  who  had  accompanied  us  in  our 
expedition,  and  now  favoured  us  with  sundry  erotic 
ditties,  popular  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.  With 
these  ladies  Bagsby  seemed  very  popular ;  indeed, 
they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  body 
guard  around  his  person. 

Sick  of  the  whole  scene,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  escape  from  that  tainted  atmo 
sphere  ;  and,  after  traversing  most  of  the  state 
apartments  and  several  corridors,  I  found  myself 
in  a  part  of  the  palace  which  had  evidently  been 
occupied  by  some  of  those  who  were  now  fleeing  as 
exiles  towards  a  foreign  land.  The  hand  of  the 
spoiler  also  had  been  here,  but  he  was  gone.  It 
was  a  miserable  thing  to  witness  the  desolation  of 
these  apartments.  The  bed  whereon  a  princess  had 
lain  the  night  before,  was  now  tossed  and  tumbled 
by  some  rude  ruffian,  the  curtains  were  torn  down, 
the  gardes-de-robe  broken  open,  and  a  hundred 
articles  of  female  apparel  and  luxury  were  scattered 
carelessly  upon  the  floor.  The  setting  sun  of  Fe 
bruary  gleamed  through  the  broken  windows,  and 
rendered  the  heartless  work  of  spoliation  more  dis 
tinct  and  apparent.  I  picked  up  one  handkerchief, 
still  wet,  it  might  be  with  tears,  and  on  the  corner 
of  it  was  embroidered  a  royal  cypher. 

I,  who  was  not  an  insurgent,  almost  felt  that,  in 
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penetrating  through  these  rooms,  I  was  doing  vio 
lence  to  the  sanctity  of  misfortune.  Where,  on  the 
coming  night,  might  rest  the  head  of  her  who,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  lain  upon  that  pillow  of 
clown  ?  For  the  shelter  of  what  obscure  and  stifling 
hut  might  she  be  forced  to  exchange  the  noble  ceil 
ing  of  a  palace  ?  This  much  I  had  gathered,  that 
all  the  royal  family  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  Some  of  the  ladies  had  been  seen, 
with  no  protectors  by  their  side,  shrieking  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd ;  but  the  cry  of  woe  was  that 
day  too  general  to  attract  attention,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  older  chivalry  of  France  had  passed  away. 
Where  was  the  husband  at  the  hour  when  the  wife 
was  struggling  in  that  rout  of  terror  ? 

I  turned  into  a  side-passage,  and  opened  another 
door.  It  was  a  small  room  which  apparently  had 
escaped  observation.  Everything  here  bore  token 
of  the  purity  of  feminine  taste.  The  little  bed  was 
untouched :  there  were  flowers  in  the  window,  a 
breviary  upon  the  table,  and  a  crucifix  suspended 
on  the  wall.  The  poor  young  inmate  of  this  place 
had  been  also  summoned  from  her  sanctuary,  never 
more  to  enter  it  again.  As  I  came  in,  a  little  bird 
in  a  cage  raised  a  loud  twittering,  and  began  to 
beat  itself  against  the  wires.  The  seed-box  was 
empty,  and  the  last  drop  of  water  had  been  finished. 
In  a  revolution  such  as  this,  it  is  the  fate  of  favour 
ites  to  be  neglected. 
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The  poor  thing  was  perishing  of  hunger.  I  had 
no  food  to  give  it,  but  I  opened  the  cage  and  the 
window,  and  set  it  free.  With  a  shrill  note  of  joy, 
it  darted  off  to  the  trees,  happier  than  its  mistress, 
now  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  a  rude  and  selfish 
world.  I  looked  down  upon  the  scene  beneath. 
The  river  was  flowing  tranquilly  to  the  sea ;  the 
first  breezes  of  spring  were  moving  through  the 
trees,  just  beginning  to  burgeon  and  expand ;  the 
sun  was  sinking  amidst  the  golden  clouds  tran 
quilly — no  sign  in  heaven  or  earth  betokened  that 
on  that  day  a  mighty  monarchy  had  fallen.  The 
roar  of  Paris  was  hushed ;  the  work  of  desolation 
was  over ;  and  on  the  morrow,  its  first  day  would 
dawn  upon  the  infant  Eepublic. 

"May  Heaven  shelter  the  unfortunate!"  I  ex 
claimed  ;  "  and  may  my  native  land  be  long  pre 
served  from  the  visitation  of  a  calamity  like  this  1" 


CHAPTER  v. 

TWO  PROVISIONAL  GOVEENMENTS. 

I  AWOKE  upon  the  morrow  impressed  with  that 
strange  sensation  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  after  the 
first  night's  repose  in  a  new  and  unfamiliar  locality. 
I  could  not  for  some  time  remember  where  I  was. 
The  events  of  the  two  last  days  beset  me  like  the 
recollections  of  an  unhealthy  dream,  produced  by 
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the  agency  of  opiates ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  persuade  myself  that  I  had  passed  the  night 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  famous  Tuileries. 

"After  all,"  thought  I,  "the  event  may  be  an 
interesting,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  one, 
in  this  transitory  world  of  ours.  Louis  XVI.,  Na 
poleon,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Dunshun- 
ner,  have  by  turns  occupied  the  palace,  and  none 
of  them  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  leave  it  in 
perpetuity  to  their  issue.  Since  abdication  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  I  shall  even  follow  the  example  of 
my  royal  predecessors,  and  bolt  with  as  much  ex 
pedition  as  possible ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
getting  tired  of  this  turmoil,  and  I  think,  with  Sir 
Kenneth  of  Scotland,  that  the  waters  of  the  Clyde 
would  sound  pleasant  and  grateful  in  mine  ear." 

A  very  slight  toilet  sufficed  for  the  occasion,  and 
I  sallied  forth  with  the  full  intention  of  making  my 
immediate  escape.  This  was  not  so  easy.  I  en 
countered  no  one  in  the  corridors,  but  as  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  Salle  des  Trophees,  a  din  of  many 
voices  burst  upon  my  ears.  A  number  of  persons 
occupied  the  hall,  apparently  engaged  in  the  dis 
cussion  of  an  extempore  breakfast.  To  my  infinite 
disgust,  I  recognised  my  quondam  acquaintances 
of  the  cellar. 

"Alia!  thou  art  still  here  then,  citizen?"  cried 
Monsieur  Destripes,  who  was  inflicting  huge  gashes 
upon  a  ham,  filched,  no  doubt,  from  the  royal  but- 
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tery.  "  By  my  faith,  we  thought  thou  hadst  given 
us  the  slip.  Never  mind — we  are  not  likely  to 
part  soon ;  so  sit  thee  down  and  partake  of  our  re 
publican  cheer." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "that  business  requires 
my  presence  elsewhere." 

"  Let  it  keep  till  it  cool  then,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  man  quits  this  hall  till 
the  whole  of  us  march  out  en  masse.  Say  I  right, 
brother  Pomme-de-terre  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  chiffonier,  tossing  off  his 
draught  from  an  ornament  of  Venetian  glass.  "  We 
have  built  up  a  second  barricade,  and  have  sworn 
never  to  surrender." 

"  How  is  this,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  I. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,"  replied  a  meagre-looking 
personage,  whom  T  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  a 
barber,  "  that  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  not  yet 
secure.  Last  night,  when  we  were  in  the  cellar,  a 
large  body  of  the  National  Guard  came,  by  orders 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  ejected  the 
whole  of  our  compatriots  from  the  upper  stories  of 
the  Tuileries.  This  we  hold  to  be  a  clear  infrac 
tion  of  the  charter,  for  all  public  buildings  are 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  people.  Fortu 
nately  we  escaped  their  notice,  but  being  deter 
mined  to  reassert  the  rights  of  France,  we  have 
barricaded  the  staircase  which  leads  to  this  hall, 
and  are  resolved  to  maintain  our  post." 
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"  Bravely  spoken,  old  Saigne-du-nez  I  "  cried  the 
butcher;  "and  a  jollier  company  you  won't  find 
anywhere.  Here  are  ladies  for  society,  wine  for 
the  drinking,  provisions  to  last  us  a  week;  and 
what  would  you  wish  for  more  ?  Cent  mitte  haches  ! 
I  douht  if  Louis  Philippe  is  enjoying  himself  half 
so  much." 

"  But  really  gentlemen — " 

"  Sacre,  no  mutiny  I"  cried  the  butcher ;  "  don't 
we  know  that  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  must 
be  respected  ?  There  is  thy  friend  there,  as  happy 
as  may  be ;  go  round  and  profit  by  his  example." 

Sure  enough  I  discovered  poor  Bagsby  extended 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall.  The  orgies  of  last  evening 
were  sufficient  to  account  for  his  haggard  counte 
nance  and  blood-shot  eyes,  but  hardly  for  the  mul 
titudinous  oaths  which  he  ejaculated  from  time  to 
time.  Beside  him  sat  a  bloated  poissarde,  who  was 
evidently  enamoured  of  his  person,  and  tended  him 
with  all  that  devotion  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  gentler  sex.  As  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
either  to  hold  any  intelligible  conversation,  the 
lady  contrived  to  supply  its  place  by  a  system  of 
endearing  pantomime.  Sometimes  she  patted  Bags 
by  on  the  cheek,  then  chirupped  as  a  girl  might  do 
when  coaxing  a  bird  to  open  its  mouth,  and  occa 
sionally  endeavoured  to  insinuate  morsels  of  garlic 
and  meat  between  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Dunshunner  f  save  me  from  this  hag !  " 
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muttered  Bagsby.  "  I  have  such  a  splitting  head 
ache,  and  she  will  insist  on  poisoning  me  with  her 
confounded  trash  !  Faugh,  how  she  smells  of  eels ! 
0  dear !  oh  dear  !  is  there  no  way  of  getting  out  ? 
The  barricades  and  the  fighting  are  nothing  com 
pared  to  this!  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no 
remedy  but  patience.  Our  friends  here  seem  quite 
determined  to  hold  out,  and  I  am  afraid  that  they 
would  use  little  ceremony,  did  we  make  any  show 
of  resistance." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough! "  said  Bagsby  ;  "  they 
wanted  to  hang  me  last  night,  because  I  made  a 
run  to  the  door:  only,  the  women  would  not  let 
them.  What  do  you  want,  you  old  harridan  ?  I 
wish  you  would  take  your  fingers  from  my  neck !  " 

"  Ce  cher  bourgeois  !  "  murmured  the  poissarde  : 
"  c'est  un  mechant  drole,  mats  assezjoli!  " 

11  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Bagsby,  I  think  you  have 
reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  your  conquest. 
At  all  events,  don't  make  enemies  of  the  women ; 
for,  heaven  knows,  we  are  in  a  very  ticklish  situa 
tion,  and  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  several  of  those 
fellows." 

"  If  ever  I  get  home  again,"  said  Bagsby,  "  I'll 
renounce  my  errors,  turn  Tory,  go  regularly  to 
church,  and  pray  for  the  Queen.  I've  had  enough 
of  liberty  to  last  me  the  rest  of  my  natural  lifetime. 
But,  I  say,  my  dear  friend,  couldn't  you  just  rid  me 
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of  this  woman  for  half  an  hour  or  so  ?  You  will 
find  her  a  nice  chatty  sort  of  person ;  only,  I  don't 
quite  comprehend  what  she  says." 

"  Utterly  impossible,  Mr  Bagsby  !  See,  they  are 
about  something  now.  Our  friend  the  barber  is 
rising  to  speak." 

"  Citizens  I  "  said  Saigne-du-nez,  speaking  as 
from  a  tribune,  over  the  back  of  an  arm-chair — 
"  Citizens  !  we  are  placed  by  the  despotism  of  our 
rulers  in  an  embarrassing  position.  We,  the  people, 
who  have  won  the  palace  and  driven  forth  the 
despot  and  his  race,  are  now  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  field  of  our  glory,  by  men  who  have  usurped 
the  charter,  and  who  pretend  to  interpret  the  law. 
I  declare  the  sublime  truth,  that,  with  the  revolu 
tion,  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  have  perished! 
(Immense  applause.) 

"  Citizens  !  isolated  as  we  are  by  this  base  de 
cree  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  becomes 
us  to  constitute  a  separate  government  for  ourselves. 
Order  must  be  maintained,  but  such  order  as  shall 
strike  terror  into  the  breasts  of  our  enemies.  France 
has  been  assailed  through  us,  and  we  must  vindi- 
cq,te  her  freedom.  Amongst  us  are  many  patriots, 
able  and  willing  to  sustain  the  toils  of  government ; 
and  I  now  propose  that  we  proceed  to  elect  a  pro 
visional  ministry." 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the 
orator  proceeded  : 
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"  Citizens !  amongst  our  numbers  there  is  one 
man  who  has  filled  the  most  lofty  situations.  I 
allude  to  Citizen  Jupiter  Potard.  Actor  in  a  hun 
dred  revolutions,  he  has  ever  maintained  the  sublime 
demeanour  of  a  patriot  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 
Three  generations  have  regarded  him  as  a  model, 
and  I  now  call  upon  him  to  assume  the  place  and 
dignity  of  our  President." 

Jupiter  Potard,  a  very  fine-looking  old  man,  with 
a  beard  about  a  yard  long, — who  was  really  a  model, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  sat  in  that  capacity  for  the  last 
thirty  years  to  the  artists  of  Paris, — was  then  con 
ducted,  amidst  general  applause,  to  a  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Jupiter,  I  am  compelled  to  add, 
seemed  rather  inebriated ;  but  as  he  did  not  at 
tempt  to  make  any  speeches,  that  circumstance  did 
not  operate  as  a  disqualification. 

The  remainder  of  the  administration  was  speedily 
formed.  Destripes  became  Minister  of  the  Interior: 
Pomme-de-terre  received  the  Portfolio  of  Justice. 
A  gentleman,  who  rejoiced  in  the  sobriquet  of 
Gratte-les-rues,  was  made  Minister  of  War.  Saigne- 
du-nez  appointed  himself  to  the  Financial  Depart 
ment,  and  I  was  unanimously  voted  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  These  were  the  principal  offices  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  to  us  the  functions  of  govern 
ment  were  confided.  Bagsby,  at  the  request  of  the 
poissardes,  received  the  honorary  title  of  Minister 
of  Marine. 
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A  separate  table  was  ordered  for  our  accommo 
dation  ;  and  our  first  decree,  countersigned  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  an  order  for  a  fresh 
subsidy  from  the  wine-cellar. 

Here  a  sentry,  who  had  been  stationed  at  a  win 
dow,  announced  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of 
the  National  Guard. 

"  Citizen  Minister  of  War !  "  said  Saigne-du-nez, 
who,  without  any  scruple,  had  usurped  the  func 
tions  of  poor  old  Jupiter  Potard,  "  this  is  your 
business.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  provisional 
government  cannot  receive  a  deputation  of  this 
kind.  Let  them  announce  their  intentions  at  the 
barricade  without." 

Gratte-les-rues,  a  huge  ruffian  with  a  squint, 
straightway  shouldered  his  musket  and  left  the 
room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  paper, 
which  he  cast  upon  the  table. 

"  A  decree  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,"  he  said. 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure,  citizen  colleagues,  that  this 
document  should  now  be  read  ?  "  asked  Saigne-du-nez. 

All  assented,  and,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  following  document  was  placed  in  my  hands. 
It  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

"  Unity  is  the  soul  of  the  French  nation  ;  it  forms 
its  grandeur,  its  power,  and  its  glory ;  through 
unity  we  have  triumphed,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  have  been  vindicated. 

"  Impressed  with  these  high  and  exalted  senti- 
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ments,  and  overflowing  with  that  fraternity  which 
is  the  life-blood  of  our  social  system,  the  Provisional 
Government  decrees : — 

"I.  That  the  Tuileries,  now  denominated  the 
Hopital  des  Invalides  Civiles,  shall  be  immediately 
evacuated  by  the  citizens  who  have  so  bravely 
wrested  it  from  the  tyrant. 

"  II.  That  each  patriot,  on  leaving  it,  shall  re 
ceive  from  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of  five  francs, 
or  an  equivalent  in  coupons. 

"  III.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

' '  Liber te — Fraternite — Egalite. 

(Signed) 

DUPONT  (de  1'Eure).  LEDRU-KOLLIN. 

LAMARTINE.  CREMIEUX. 

GARNIER-PAGES.  Louis  BLANC. 

ARAGO.  MARRAST. 

MARIE.  FLOCON. 
ALBERT  (ouvrier)." 

"  Sang  de  Mirabeau  !  "  cried  Destripes,  when  I 
had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  document,  "  do  they 
take  us  for  fools  !  Five  francs  indeed !  This  is 
the  value  which  these  aristocrats  place  upon  the 
blood  of  the  people  !  Citizen  colleagues,  I  pro 
pose  that  the  messenger  be  admitted,  and  imme 
diately  flung  out  of  the  window  I  " 
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"  And  I  second  the  motion,"  said  Pomme-de-terre. 

"Nay,  citizens!"  cried  Saigne-du-nez, —  "no 
violence.  I  agree  that  we  cannot  entertain  the 
offer,  but  this  is  a  case  for  negotiation.  Let  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  draw  up  a  protocol  in 
reply." 

In  consequence  of  this  suggestion  I  set  to  work, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  produced  the  following 
manifesto,  which  may  find  a  place  in  some  subse 
quent  collection  of  treaties : 

"  France  is  free.  The  rights  of  every  French 
man,  having  been  gained  by  himself,  are  sacred 
and  inviolable  ;  the  rights  of  property  are  abrogated. 

"  Indivisibility  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
nation.  It  applies  peculiarly  to  public  works.  That 
which  the  nation  gave,  the  nation  now  resumes. 

"  We  protest  against  foreign  aggression.  Satis 
fied  with  our  own  triumph,  we  shall  remain  tran 
quil.  We  do  not  ask  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  but  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  our  righteous 
occupation  of  the  Tuileries. 

"  Impressed  with  these  high  and  exalted  senti 
ments,  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Tuileries 
decrees — 

"  I.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  lessen  the  glory  of 
France,  by  intrusting  the  charge  of  the  Tuileries 
to  any  other  hands  save  those  of  the  brave  citizens 
who  have  so  nobly  captured  it. 

"  II.  That  the  Provisional  Government  does  not 
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recognise   coupons  as  a  national  medium   of  ex 
change. 

"  III.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

"  Mort  aux  tyrans  I 
(Signed) 

POTARD.  POMME-DE-TERRE. 

DUNSHUNNER.  GRATTE-LES-RUES. 

SAIGNE-DU-NEZ.  DESTRIPES. 

BAGSBY  (tisserand)." 

This  document  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the 
true  exponent  of  our  sentiments  ;  and  I  was  highly 
complimented  by  my  colleagues  on  my  diplomatic 
ability.  I  took  occasion,  however,  to  fold  up  the 
following  note  along  with  the  despatch : 

"  If  Citizen  Albert  has  any  regard  for  his  Eng 
lish  friends,  he  will  immediately  communicate  their 
situation   to   the    citizen    Monte  -  Christo.       Here, 
affairs  look  very  ill.      The  public  tranquillity  de 
pends  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  liquor." 

This  business  being  settled,  we  occupied  our 
selves  with  more  industrial  duties.  The  finance 
was  easily  disposed  of.  There  were  but  four 
francs,  six  sous,  leviable  among  the  whole  com 
munity  ;  but  Gratte-les-rues,  with  instinctive 
acuteness,  had  discovered  the  watch  and  chain  of 
the  unfortunate  Minister  of  Marine,  and  these  were 
instantly  seized  and  confiscated  as  public  property. 
5  -  M 
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On  investigation  we  found  that  the  larder  was 
but  indifferently  supplied.  Due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  inordinate  appetite  of  the  poissardes, 
of  whom  there  were  no  less  than  ten  in  our  com 
pany,  it  was  calculated  that  our  stock  of  food  could 
not  last  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  superabundance  of  wine.  - 

We  then  proceeded  to  adjust  a  scheme  for  the 
future  regulation  of  labour  throughout  France ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  trouble  my  readers 
with  the  detail.  It  did  not  differ  materially  from 
that  propounded  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  sub 
stance  of  it  might  shortly  be  stated  as — three  days' 
wage  for  half-a-day's  labour.  It  was  also  decreed, 
that  all  servants  should  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
wages,  a  proportion  of  their  masters'  profits. 

After  some  hours  of  legislation,  not  altogether 
harmonious — for  Destripes,  being  baulked  in  a 
proposition  to  fire  the  palace,  threatened  to  string 
up  old  Jupiter  Potard  to  the  chandelier,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  blunderbuss 
of  Saigne-du-nez — we  grew  weary  of  labour,  and 
the  orgies  commenced  anew.  I  have  neither  pa 
tience  nor  stomach  to  enter  into  a  description  of 
the  scene  that  was  there  and  then  enacted.  In 
charity  to  the  human  race,  let  me  hope  that  such 
a  spectacle  may  never  again  be  witnessed  in  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  city. 

Poor  Bagsby  suffered  fearfully.      The  affection 
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of  the  poissarde  had  gradually  augmented  to  a 
species  of  insanity,  and  she  never  left  him  for  a 
moment.  The  unhappy  man  was  dragged  out  by 
her  to  every  dance  ;  she  gloated  on  him  like  an 
ogress  surveying  a  plump  and  pursy  pilgrim  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  each  set  she  demanded  the  fraternal 
salute.  He  tried  to  escape  from  his  persecutor  by 
dodging  round  the  furniture ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
She  followed  him  as  a  ferret  follows  a  rabbit 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  warren,  and  in 
variably  succeeded  in  capturing  her  booty  in  a 
corner. 

At  length  night  came,  and  with  it  silence.  One 
by  one  the  revellers  had  fallen  asleep,  some  still 
clutching  the  bottle,  which  they  had  plied  with 
unabated  vigour  so  long  as  sensibility  remained, 
and  the  broad  calm  moon  looked  on  reproachfully 
through  the  windows  of  that  desecrated  hall. 
There  was  peace  in  heaven,  but  on  earth — oh, 
what  madness  and  pollution  ! 

I  was  lying  wrapped  up  in  some  old  tapestry, 
meditating  very  seriously  upon  my  present  preca 
rious  situation,  when  I  observed  a  figure  moving 
amidst  the  mass  of  sleepers.  The  company  around 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  unpleasant  suspicions 
naturally  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  continued  to 
watch  the  apparition  until  the  moonlight  shone 
upon  it,  when  I  recognised  Bagsby.  This  poor 
fellow  was  a  sad  incubus  upon  my  motions ;  for 
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although  I  had  no  earthly  tie  towards  him,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  in  some  measure  I  had  been 
instrumental  in  placing  him.  in  his  present  dilemma, 
and  I  had  resolved  not  to  escape  without  making 
him  the  partner  of  my  flight.  I  was  very  curious 
to  know  the  object  of  his  present  movements,  for 
the  stealthy  manner  in  which  he  glided  through 
the  hall  betokened  some  unusual  purpose.  I  was 
not  long  left  in  doubt.  From  behind  a  large  screen 
he  drew  forth  a  coil  of  cord,  formerly  attached  to 
the  curtain,  but  latterly  indicated  by  Destripes  as 
the  implement  for  Petard's  apotheosis  ;  and  ap 
proaching  a  window,  he  proceeded  to  attach  one 
end  of  it  very  deliberately  to  a  staple.  He  then 
gave  a  cautious  glance  around,  as  if  to  be  certain 
that  no  one  was  watching  him,  and  began  to  undo 
the  fastenings  of  the  window,  A  new  gleam  of 
hope  dawned  upon  me.  I  was  about  to  rise  and 
move  to  his  assistance,  when  another  figure  glided 
rapidly  through  the  moonshine.  In  an  instant 
Bagsby  was  clutched  by  the  throat,  and  a  low 
voice  hissed  out — 

"  Ah  traitre  !  monstre  I  polisson  !  tu  veux  done 
fuir?" 

It  was  the  poissarde.  Nothing  on  earth  is  so 
wakeful  as  a  jealous  woman.  She  had  suspected 
the  designs  of  the  wretched  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  counterfeited  sleep  only  to  detect  him  in  the 
act  of  escaping. 
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Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  I  knew  that  if 
this  woman  gave  the  alarm,  Bagsby  would  inevi 
tably  be  hanged  with  his  own  rope,  and  I  stole 
towards  the  couple,  in  order  to  effect,  if  possible,  a 
reconciliation. 

"Ah,  citizen,  is  it  thou?"  said  the  poissarde 
more  loudly  than  was  at  all  convenient.  "  Here  is 
thy  fellow  trying  to  play  me  a  pretty  trick  !  Per 
fidious  monster !  was  this  what  thou  meant  by  all 
thy  professions  of  love?  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  take  the  woman  off,  or  she 
will  strangle  me  !  "  muttered  Bagsby. 

"Pray,  hush  !  my  dear  madam,  hush  !  "  said  T, 
"  or  you  may  wake  some  of  our  friends." 

"  What  care  I?"  said  the  poissarde  ;  "  let  them 
wake,  and  I  will  denounce  the  villain  who  has 
dared  to  trifle  with  my  affections  !  " 

"  Nay,  but  consider  the  consequences  !  "  said  I. 
"Do,  pray,  be  silent  for  one  moment.  Bagsby, 
this  is  a  bad  business  !  " 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  groaned  Bagsby. 

"  Your  life  depends  upon  this  woman,  and  you 
must  appease  her  somehow." 

"  I'll  agree  to  anything,"  said  the  terrified 
Minister  of  Marine. 

"Yes  !  I  will  be  avenged!"  cried  the  poissarde  ; 
"  I  will  have  his  heart's  blood,  since  he  has  dared 
to  deceive  me.  How !  is  this  the  way  they  treat 
a  daughter  of  the  people  ?  " 
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"  Citoyenne  !  "  I  said,  "  you  are  wrong — utterly 
wrong.  Believe  me,  he  loves  you  passionately. 
What  proof  do  you  desire  ?  " 

"Let  him  marry  me  to-morrow,"  said  the  pois- 
sarde,  "  in  this  very  room,  or  I  shall  immediately 
raise  the  alarm." 

I  tried  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  but  the  pois- 
sarde  was  perfectly  obdurate. 

"  Bagsby,  there  is  no  help  for  it  I  "  said  I.  "We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  and  must  go  along 
with  it.  She  insists  upon  you  marrying  her  to 
morrow.  The  alternative  is  instant  death." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Bagsby,  quietly  ;  "  anything  is 
better  than  being  murdered  in  cold  blood." 

The  countenance  of  the  poissarde  brightened. 

"  Aha  !  "  said  she,  taking  the  submissive  Bagsby 
by  the  ear,  "  so  thou  art  to  be  my  republican  hus 
band  after  all,  coquin  ?  Come  along.  I  shall  take 
care  that  thou  dost  not  escape  again  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  keep  thee  for  ever !  " 

So  saying,  she  conducted  her  captive  to  the 
other  end  of  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  REPUBLICAN  WEDDING. 

"  THIS  is  great  news !  "  said  Destripes,  as  we 
mustered  round  the  revolutionary  breakfast  table. 
i(  Hast  heard,  citizen?  Our  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Marine  is  about  to  contract  an  alliance  with  a 
daughter  of  the  people.  Corbleu!  There  is  no 
such  sport  as  a  regular  republican  marriage  !  " 

"In  my  early  days,"  said  Jupiter  Potard,  u  we 
had  them  very  frequently.  The  way  was,  to  tie 
two  young  aristocrats  together,  and  throw  them 
into  the  Seine.  How  poor  dear  Carrier  used  to 
laugh  at  the  fun  !  Oh,  iny  friends  !  we  shall  never 
see  such  merry  times  again." 

"  Come,  don't  be  down-hearted,  old  fellow !  "  cried 
Destripes.  "  We  never  can  tell  what  is  before  us. 
I  don't  despair  of  seeing  something  yet  which 
might  make  the  ghost  of  Collot  d'Herbois  rub  its 
hands  with  ecstasy.  But  to  our  present  work.  Let 
us  get  over  the  business  of  the  day,  and  then  cele 
brate  the  wedding  with  a  roaring  festival." 

"But  where  are  we  to  find  a  priest?"  asked 
Saigne-du-nez.  "  I  question  whether  any  of  our 
fraternity  has  ever  taken  orders." 

"  Priest !  "  cried  Destripes  ferociously.  "  Is  this 
an  age  of  superstition  ?  I  tell  thee,  Saigne-du-nez, 
that  if  any  such  fellow  were  here,  he  should  pre- 
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gently  be  dangling  from  the  ceiling !  What  better 
priest  would'st  thou  have  than  our  venerable  friend 
Potard?" 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  said  Pomme-de-terre,  "  Potard  will 
do  the  work  famously.  I'll  warrant  me,  with  that 
long  beard  of  his,  he  has  sate  for  a  high-priest  ere 
now.  But  look  at  Citoyenne  Corbeille,  how  fond 
she  seems  of  her  bargain.  Ventrebleu  I  our  colleague 
is  sure  to  be  a  happy  man !  " 

Whatever  happiness  might  be  in  store  for  Bagsby 
hereafter,  there  was  no  appearance  of  it  just  then. 
He  sate  beside  his  bride  like  a  criminal  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution  ;  and  such  efforts  as  he 
did  make  to  respond  to  her  attentions  were  rueful 
and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Breakfast  over,  we  proceeded  to  council ;  but  as 
we  had  no  deputations  to  receive,  and  no  fresh 
arrangements  to  make,  our  sitting  was  rather  brief. 
Bagsby,  in  order,  as  I  supposed,  to  gain  time,  en 
treated  me  to  broach  the  topics  of  free-trade  and 
unrestricted  international  exchange  ;  but  recent 
events  had  driven  the  doctrines  of  Manchester  from 
my  head,  and  somewhat  shaken  my  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  prophets  of  the  League.  Besides, 
I  doubted  very  much  whether  our  Provisional 
Ministry  cared  one  farthing  for  duties  upon  calico 
and  linen,  neither  of  these  being  articles  in  which 
they  were  wont  exorbitantly  to  indulge ;  and  I  per 
fectly  understood  the  danger  of  appearing  over 
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tedious  upon  any  subject  in  a  society  so  strangely 
constituted.  I  therefore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
prayers  of  Bagsby,  and  refused  to  enlighten  the 
council  at  the  risk  of  the  integrity  of  my  neck.  No 
reply  whatever  had  been  made  by  the  authorities 
without,  to  our  communication  of  the  previous  day. 
One  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed  by  the  Pro 
visional  Government  for  the  nuptial  ceremony, 
which  was  to  be  performed  with  great  solemnity. 
About  twelve  the  bride,  accompanied  by  three  other 
poissardes,  retired,  in  order  to  select  from  the  stores 
of  the  palace  a  costume  befitting  the  occasion.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
the  courage  of  Bagsby, — indeed,  he  was  only  man 
ageable  through  the  medium  of  doses  of  brandy.  At 
times  he  would  burst  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  passion, 
and  execrate  collectively  and  individually  the  whole 
body  of  the  Manchester  League,  who  had  sent  him 
upon  this  unfortunate  mission  to  Paris.  This  pro 
fanity  over,  he  would  burst  into  tears,  bewail  his 
wretched  lot,  and  apostrophise  a  certain  buxom 
widow,  who  seemed  to  dwell  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macclesfield.  As  for  the  French, 
the  outpourings  from  the  vial  of  his  wrath  upon 
that  devoted  nation  were  most  awful  and  un 
christian.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  wrere  a  joke  to 
the  torments  which  he  invoked  upon  their  heads ; 
and  I  felt  intensely  thankful  that  not  one  of  our 
companions  understood  a  syllable  of  English,  else 
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the  grave  would  inevitably  have  been  the  bridal 
couch  of  the  Bagsby. 

It  now  became  my  duty  to  see  the  bridegroom 
properly  attired  ;  for  which  purpose,  with  permis 
sion  of  our  colleagues,  I  conducted  Bagsby  to  a 
neighbouring  room,  where  a  full  suit  of  uniform, 
perhaps  the  property  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  been 
laid  out. 

"  Come  now,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  I,  observing  that 
he  was  about  to  renew  his  lamentations,  "  we  have 
had  quite  enough  of  this.  You  have  brought  it 
upon  yourself.  Had  you  warned  me  of  your  design 
last  night,  it  is  quite  possible  that  both  of  us  might 
have  escaped ;  but  you  chose  to  essay  the  adven 
ture  single-handed,  and,  having  failed,  you  must 
stand  by  the  consequences.  After  all,  what  is  it  ? 
Merely  marriage,  a  thing  which  almost  every  man 
must  undergo  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime." 

"Oh!  but  such  a  woman — such  a  she-devil 
rather ! "  groaned  Bagsby.  "I  shouldn't  be  the  least 
surprised  if  she  bites  as  bad  as  a  crocodile.  How 
can  I  ever  take  such  a  monster  home,  and  introduce 
her  to  my  friends  ?  " 

"  I  see  no  occasion  for  that,  my  good  fellow. 
Why  not  stay  here  and  become  a  naturalised 
Frenchman  ?  " 

"  Here  ?  I'd  as  soon  think  of  staying  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  !  Indeed  I  may  be  in  one  soon  enough,  for 
flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  this  kind  of  torture  long. 
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But  I  say,"  continued  he,  a  ray  of  hope  flashing 
across  his  countenance,  "  they  surely  can't  make  it 
a  real  marriage  after  all.  Hanged  if  any  one  of 
these  blackguards  is  a  clergyman ;  and  even  if  he 
was,  they  haven't  got  a  special  license." 

"Don't  deceive  yourself,  Mr  Bagsby/'  said  I; 
"  marriage  in  France  is  a  mere  social  contract,  and 
can  be  established  by  witnesses,  of  whom  there 
will  be  but  too  many  present." 

"  Then  I  say  they  are  an  infernal  set  of  incar 
nate  pestiferous  heathens !  What !  marry  a  man 
whether  he  will  or  not,  and  out  of  church !  It's 
enough  to  draw  down  a  judgment  upon  the  land." 

"  You  forget,  Mr  Bagsby.  You  need  not  marry 
unless  you  choose  ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  selec 
tion  between  a  wedding  and  an  execution, — between 
the  lady  and  a  certain  rope,  which,  I  can  assure  you, 
Monsieur  Destripes,  or  his  friend  Gratte-les-rues, 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  handling.  Indeed,  from 
significant  symptoms,  I  conclude  that  their  fingers 
are  itching  for  some  such  practice." 

"  They  are  indeed  two  horrid-looking  black 
guards  I  "  said  Bagsby  dolefully.  "  I  wish  I  had 
pluck  enough  to  be  hanged  :  after  all,  it  could  not 
be  much  worse  than  marriage.  And  yet  I  don't 
know.  There  may  be  some  means  of  getting  a 
divorce,  or  she  may  drink  herself  to  death,  for,  be 
tween  you  and  me,  she  seems  awfully  addicted  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits." 
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"  Fie  !  Mr  Bagsby ;  how  can  you  talk  so  of  your 
bride  upon  the  wedding-day  !  Be  quick !  get  into 
those  trousers,  and  never  mind  the  fit.  It  may  be 
dangerous  to  keep  them  waiting  long ;  and,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  would  be  prudent  to  ab 
stain  from  trying  the  temper  of  the  lady  too  se 
verely." 

"I  never  thought  to  be  married  this  way  I" 
sighed  Bagsby,  putting  on  the  military  coat,  which, 
being  stiff  with  embroidery,  and  twice  too  big  for 
him,  stuck  out  like  an  enormous  cuirass.  "  If  my 
poor  old  mother  could  see  me  now,  getting  into  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  some  outlandish  Frenchman — " 

"  She  would  admire  you  exceedingly,  I  am  sure. 
Do  you  know,  you  look  quite  warlike  with  these 
epaulets  !  Come  now — on  with  the  sash,  take  an 
other  thimbleful  of  brandy,  and  then  to  the  altar 
like  a  man  ! " 

"  I  daresay  you  mean  well,  Mr  Dunshunner ;  but 
I  have  listened  to  more  pleasant  conversation.  I 
say — what  is  to  prevent  my  getting  up  the  chim 
ney?" 

"  Mere  madness  I  The  moment  you  are  missed 
they  will  fire  up  it.  Believe  me,  you  have  not  a 
chance  of  escape ;  so  the  sooner  you  resign  your 
self  to  your  inevitable  destiny  the  better." 

Here  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Citizen  Minister  of  Marine,  art  thou  ready?" 
cried  the  voice  of  Pomme-de-terre.  "  Thy  bride  is 
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waiting  for  thee,  the  altar  is  decked,  and  Pere  Po- 
tard  in  his  robes  of  office  ! " 

"  Come,  then/'  said  I,  seizing  Bagsby  by  the  arm. 
"  Take  courage,  man !  In  ten  minutes  it  will  all 
be  over." 

Our  colleagues  had  not  been  idle  in  the  interim. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  they  had  built  up  an  extem 
pore  altar  covered  with  a  carpet,  behind  which  stood 
Jupiter  Potard,  arrayed  in  a  royal  mantle  of  crimson 
velvet,  which  very  possibly  in  former  days  might 
have  decorated  the  shoulders  of  Napoleon.  Indeed 
the  imperial  eagle  was  worked  upon  it  in  gold,  and 
it  had  been  abstracted  from  one  of  the  numerous 
repositories  of  the  palace.  Jupiter,  with  his  long 
beard  and  fine  sloping  forehead,  looked  the  perfect 
image  of  a  pontiff,  and  might  have  been  appropri 
ately  drawn  as  a  principal  figure  in  a  picture  of  the 
marriage  of  Heliogabalus. 

Gratte-les-rues  and  Pomme-de-terre,  being  of 
bellicose  temperament,  had  encased  themselves 
in  suits  of  armour,  and  stood,  like  two  cham 
pions  of  antiquity,  on  each  side  of  the  vener 
able  prelate.  Destripes,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  temporary  father  to  Demoiselle  Corbeille, 
appeared  as  a  patriot  of  the  Keign  of  Terror.  His 
brawny  chest  was  bare  ;  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up 
to  the  shoulder ;  and  in  his  belt  was  stuck  the  axe, 
a  fitting  emblem  alike  of  his  principles  and  his  pro 
fession. 
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At  his  right  hand  stood  the  bride,  bedizened 
with  brocade  and  finery.  From  what  antiquated 
lumber-chest  they  had  fished  out  her  apparel,  it 
would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  inquire.  One  thing 
was  clear,  that  the  former  occupant  of  the  robes 
had  been  decidedly  inferior  in  girth  to  the  bloom 
ing  poissarde,  since  it  was  now  necessary  to 
fasten  them  across  the  bosom  by  a  curious  net 
work  of  tape.  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  injustice 
to  this  lady,  for  really,  on  the  present  occasion, 
she  did  not  look  superlatively  hideous.  She  was 
a  woman  of  about  forty-five,  strong-built,  with  an 
immense  development  of  foot  and  ancle,  and  arms 
of  masculine  proportion.  Yet  she  had  a  pair  of 
decidedly  fine  black  eyes,  betokening  perhaps  little 
of  maiden  modesty,  but  flashing  with  love  and 
triumph;  a  ncz  retrousse,  which,  but  for  its  per 
petual  redness,  might  have  given  a  piquant  ex 
pression  to  her  countenance  ;  a  large  mouth,  and  a 
set  of  prodigious  teeth,  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
were  enough  to  justify  the  apprehensions  of  the 
bridegroom. 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  Jupiter  Potard  as  we  entered  ; 
**  let  the  present  august  solemnity  be  conducted 
as  befits  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  1  Citizen 
Saigne-du-nez,  advance ! " 

Saigne-du-nez  was  clad  in  a  black  frock,  I  sup 
pose  to  represent  a  notary.  He  came  forward : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  one  and  in- 
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divisible,  I  demand  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of  Citizen  Hutton  Bagsby,  adopted  child  of  France, 
and  Provisional  Minister  of  her  Marine  in  the  de 
partment  of  the  Tuileries,  and  of  Citoyenne  Cephyse 
Corbeille,  poissarde,  and  daughter  of  the  people/' 

"  Is  there  any  one  here  to  gainsay  the  mar 
riage  ?  "  asked  Jupiter. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  I 
decree  that  the  ceremony  shall  proceed.  Citizen 
Minister  of  Marine,  are  you  willing  to  take  this 
woman  as  your  lawful  wife  ?  " 

A  cold  sweat  stood  upon  the  brow  of  Bagsby, 
his  knees  knocked  together,  and  he  leaned  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  upon  my  arm,  as  I  inter 
preted  to  him  the  demand  of  Jupiter. 

"  Say  anything  you  like,"  muttered  he  ;  u  it  will 
all  come  to  the  same  thing  at  last !  " 

"  The  citizen  consents,  most  venerable  Presi 
dent/' 

"  Then  nothing  remains  but  to  put  the  same 
question  to  the  citoyenne,"  said  Potard.  "  Who 
appears  as  the  father  of  the  bride  ?  " 

"  CMte  de  la  Bastille  I  that  do  I,"  cried  Destripes. 

"  Citizen  Destripes,  do  you  of  your  own  free  will 
and  accord — " 

Here  a  thundering  rap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  What  is  that?"  cried  Destripes,  starting  back. 
"  Some  one  has  passed  the  barricade  I " 
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"  In  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government !  " 
cried  a  loud  voice.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  I  beheld  the  Count  of 
Monte-Christo,  backed  by  a  large  detachment  of 
the  National  Guard. 

"  Treason !  treachery ! "  shouted  Destripes.  "  Ah, 
villain,  thou  hast  neglected  thy  post  1  "  and  he 
fetched  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  axe  at  the 
head  of  Gratte-les-rues.  It  was  fortunate  for  that 
chief  that  his  helmet  was  of  excellent  temper,  other 
wise  he  must  have  been  cloven  to  the  chin.  As  it 
was,  he  staggered  backwrards  and  fell. 

The  National  Guard  immediately  presented  their 
muskets. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  the  citizens,"  said 
Monte-Christo,  "  that  I  have  imperative  orders  to 
fire  if  the  slightest  resistance  is  made.  Monsieur, 
therefore,  will  have  the  goodness  immediately  to 
lay  down  that  axe." 

Destripes  glared  on  him  for  a  moment,  as  though 
he  meditated  a  rush,  but  the  steady  attitude  of  the 
National  Guard  involuntarily  subdued  him. 

"  This  is  freedom  !  "  he  exclaimed,  flinging  away 
his  weapon.  "  This  is  what  we  fought  for  at  the 
barricades  !  Always  deceived — always  sold  by  the 
aristocrats  !  But  the  day  may  come  when  I  shall 
hold  a  tight  reckoning  with  thee,  my  master,  or  I 
am  not  the  nephew  of  the  citizen  Samson !  " 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  the  meaning  of  this  extra- 
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ordinary  scene  ?  "  said  Monte -Christo,  gazing  in 
astonishment  at  the  motley  group  before  him. 
"  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  to  institute 
a  Crusade,  or  have  we  lighted  by  chance  upon  an 
assemblage  of  the  chivalry  of  Malta  ?  " 

"  Neither/'  I  replied.  "  The  fact  is,  that  just  as 
you  came  in  we  were  engaged  in  celebrating  a 
republican  marriage." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with  domestic 
or  connubial  arrangements !  "  replied  the  polite 
Monte-Christo.  "  Let  the  marriage  go  on,  by  all 
means  ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  witness  it,  and  we 
can  proceed  to  business  thereafter." 

"  You  will  see  no  marriage  here,  I  can  tell  you  ! " 
cried  Bagsby,  who  at  the  first  symptom  of  relief 
had  taken  shelter  under  the  shadow  of  the  Marquis. 
"  I  put  myself  under  your  protection ;  and,  by 
Jove,  if  you  don't  help  me,  I  shall  immediately 
complain  to  Lord  Normanby  !  " 

"What  is  this?"  cried  Monte-Christo.  "Do  I 
see  Monsieur  Bagsby  in  a  general's  uniform  ?  Why, 
my  good  sir,  you  have  become  a  naturalised  French 
man  indeed !  The  nation  has  a  claim  upon  you/' 

"  The  nation  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  it 
settled  then  !  "  said  Bagsby.  "  But  I  want  to  get 
out.  I  say,  can't  I  get  away  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you. 
But  I  am  rather  curious  to  hear  about  this  marriage." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  the  truth  is,  my  dear  Marquis, 
5  N 
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that  the  subject  is  rather  a  delicate  one  for  our 
friend.  He  has  just  been  officiating  in  the  capacity 
of  bridegroom." 

"  You  amaze  me  !  "  said  Monte-Christo  ;  "  and 
which,  may  I  ask,  is  the  fair  lady  ?  " 

Here  Demoiselle  Cephyse  came  forward. 

u  Citizen  officer,"  she  said,  "I  want  my  husband  1" 

"  You  hear,  Monsieur  Bagsby  ? "  said  Monte- 
Christo,  in  intense  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  "  The 
lady  says  she  has  a  claim  upon  you." 

"It's  all  a  lie  !  "  shouted  Bagsby.  "  I've  got 
nothing  to  say  to  the  woman.  I  hate  and  abhor  her ! " 

"Monstrel"  shrieked  the  poissarde,  judging  of 
Bagsby's  ungallant  repudiation  rather  from  his  ges 
tures  than  his  words.  And  she  sprang  towards 
him  with  the  extended  talons  of  a  tigress.  Bagsby, 
however,  was  this  time  too  nimble  for  her,  and  took 
refuge  behind  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  literally  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 

"  I  will  have  thee,  though,  polisson  !  "  cried  the 
exasperated  bride.  "I  will  have  thee,  though  I 
were  to  follow  thee  to  the  end  of  the  world  !  Thou 
hast  consented  to  be  my  husband,  little  tisserand, 
and  I  never  will  give  thee  up." 

"Keep  her  off!  good,  dear  soldiers,"  cried 
Bagsby  :  "  pray,  keep  her  off!  I  shall  be  murdered 
and  torn  to  pieces  if  she  gets  hold  of  me  !  Oh, 
Mr  Dunshunner  !  do  tell  them  to  protect  me  with 
their  bayonets." 
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"  Be  under  no  alarm,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  Monte- 
Christo ;  "  you  are  now  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Guard.  But  to  business.  Which  of  the 
citizens  assembled  is  spokesman  hero  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  president!"  hiccupped  Jupiter  Potard, 
who,  throughout  the  morning,  had  been  unremitting 
in  his  attentions  to  the  bottle. 

"  Then,  you  will  understand  that,  by  orders  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  all  must  evacuate  the 
palace  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Louis  Philippe  had  seventeen  years  of  it," 
replied  Jupiter  Potard.  "  I  won't  abdicate  a 
minute  sooner  1 " 

"  And  I,"  said  Pomme-de-terre,  "  expect  a  hand 
some  pension  for  my  pains." 

"  Or  at  least,"  said  Saigne-du-nez,  "  we  must 
have  permission  to  gut  the  interior." 

"  You  have  done  quite  enough  mischief  already," 
said  Monte-Christo ;  "  so  prepare  to  move.  My 
orders  are  quite  peremptory,  and  I  shall  execute 
them  to  the  letter!" 

"  Come  along,  then,  citizens  !  "  cried  Destripes. 
"  I  always  knew  what  would  corne  of  it,  if  these 
rascally  bourgeoisie  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  work 
men.  They  are  all  black  aristocrats  in  their  hearts. 
But,  by  the  head  of  Robespierre,  thou  shalt  find 
that  thy  government  is  not  settled  yet,  and  there 
shall  be  more  blood  before  we  let  them  trample 
down  the  rights  of  the  people  !" 
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So  saying,  the  democratic  butcher  strode  from 
the  apartment,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Provi 
sional  Government  and  their  adherents,  each  retain 
ing  the  garb  which  he  had  chosen  to  wear  in  honour 
of  the  nuptials  of  Bagsby.  The  poissarde  lingered 
for  a  moment,  eyeing  her  faithless  betrothed  as  he 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Guard,  like  a  lioness 
robbed  of  her  cub ;  and  then,  with  a  cry  of  wrath, 
and  a  gesture  of  menace,  she  rushed  after  her 
companions. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  cried  Bagsby,  dropping  on 
his  knees,  "  the  bitterest  hour  of  my  whole  exist 
ence  is  over ! " 

CHAPTER  VII. 
ADIEU,  SWEET  FRANCE  ! 

UAND  so  you  received  the  message  from  M. 
Albert?"  said  I  to  Monte-Christo,  as  we  walked 
together  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

"  I  did ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  rather  appre 
hensive  about  you.  Ee volutions  are  all  very  well ; 
but  it  is  a  frightful  thing  when  the  dregs  of  the 
population  get  the  upper  hand." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  acknowledge  so  much. 
For  my  part,  Marquis,  having  seen  one  revolution, 
I  never  wish  to  witness  another." 

"  We  could  not  possibly  avoid  it,"  said  Monte- 
Christo.  "  It  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  No 
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one  doubts  that  a  revolutionary  spirit  may  be  carried 
too  far." 

Can't  you  contrive  to  write  it  down?"  said  I. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  gentlemen  with 
whom  you  have  lately  been  associating,  are  not 
strongly  addicted  to  letters.  I  question  whether 
M.  Destripes  has  even  read  La  Tour  de  Nesle." 

"  If  he  had,"  said  I,  "  it  must  have  tended  very 
greatly  to  his  moral  improvement.  But  how  is  it 
with  the  Provisional  Government?" 

"  Faith,  I  must  own  they  are  rather  in  a  critical 
position.  Had  it  not  been  for  Lamartine — who,  I 
must  confess,  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  a  man  of  un 
daunted  courage — they  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  long  ago.  Hitherto  they  have  managed 
tolerably  by  means  of  the  National  Guard ;  but  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  thunder.  Here  we  are, 
however,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  revolutionary  scenes 
of  Paris  was  the  aspect  of  the  seat  of  government. 
At  the  moment  I  reached  it,  many  thousands  of  the 
lower  orders  were  assembled  in  front,  and  one  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  I  believe  Louis  Blanc,  was 
haranguing  them  from  a  window.  Immense  crowds 
were  likewise  gathered  round  the  entrance.  These 
consisted  of  the  deputations,  who  were  doing  their 
very  best  to  exhaust  the  physical  energies,  and  dis 
tract  the  mental  powers,  of  the  men  who  had  under 
taken  the  perilous  task  of  government. 
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Under  conduct  of  my  friend,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  room  where  the  mysterious  ouvrier  was  perform 
ing  his  part  of  the  onerous  duty.  He  greeted  me 
with  a  brief  nod  and  a  grim  smile,  but  did  not  pre 
termit  his  paternal  functions. 

The  body  which  occupied  his  attention  at  this 
crisis  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  musical  deputa 
tion,  which  craved  sweet  counsel  regarding  some 
matter  of  crotchets  or  of  bars.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  music  has  been  heard  in  the  midst  of 
stirring  events.  Nero  took  a  fancy  to  fiddle  when 
Eome  was  blazing  around  him. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  gravity  with  which 
Albert  listened  to  the  somewhat  elaborate  address, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  contrived  to  blend 
the  subjects  of  pipes  and  patriotism. 

"  Citizens  !  "  he  said,  "  the  Provisional  Govern 
ment  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  views  which  you  advocate.  Eepublican  insti 
tutions  cannot  hope  to  exist  without  music,  for  to 
the  sound  of  music  even  the  spheres  themselves 
revolve  in  the  mighty  and  illimitable  expanse  of 
ether. 

"  At  this  crisis  your  suggestions  become  doubly 
valuable.  I  have  listened  to  them  with  emotions 
which  I  would  struggle  in  vain  to  express.  Oh, 
that  we  may  see  the  day  when,  with  a  glorious 
nation  as  an  orchestra,  the  psalm  of  universal  free 
dom  may  rise  in  a  swell  of  triumphant  jubilee  ! 
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"  And  it  will  coine  !  Rely  upon  us.  Return  to 
your  homes.  Cherish  fraternity  and  music.  Mean 
time  we  shall  work  without  intermission  for  your 
sake.  Harmony  is  our  sole  object :  believe  me  that, 
in  reconstituted  France,  there  shall  be  nothing  but 
perfect  harmony." 

The  deputation  withdrew  in  tears  ;  and  another 
entered  to  state  certain  grievances  touching  the 
manufacture  of  steel  beads.  I  need  not  say  that  in 
this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  the  ouvrier  com 
ported  himself  like  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

"  That's  the  last  of  them,  praise  be  to  Mumbo 
Jumbo ! "  said  he,  as  the  representatives  of  the  shoe 
blacks  departed.  "  Faith,  this  is  work  hard  enough 
to  kill  a  horse.  So,  Mr  Dunshunnerl  you  have 
been  getting  up  a  counter-revolution  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  I  see.  How  are  Monsieur  Potard  and  all  the 
rest  of  your  colleagues  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  finally  expelled  from  para 
dise,"  said  I. 

"  Serve  them  right !  a  parcel  of  democratic  scum. 
And  what  has  become  of  Citizen  Bagsby?" 

"  I  have  sent  him  to  my  hotel.  He  was  in 
reality  very  near  becoming  an  actual  child  of 
France."  And  I  told  the  story  of  the  nuptials,  at 
which  the  ouvrier  nearly  split  himself  with  laughter. 

"  And  now,  Mr  Dunshunner,"  said  he,  "  may  I 
ask  the  nature  of  your  plans  ?" 
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"These  may  depend  a  good  deal  upon  your 
advice/'  said  I. 

"  I  never  give  advice,"  replied  the  ouvrier  with  a 
nasal  twitch.  "  Sometimes  it  is  rather  dangerous. 
But  tell  me — what  would  you  think  of  the  state  of 
the  British  government,  if  Earl  Grey  at  a  cabinet- 
council  were  to  threaten  to  call  in  the  mob,  and  if 
Lord  Johnny  Kussell  prevented  him  by  clapping  a 
pistol  to  his  ear." 

"  I  should  think  very  badly  of  it  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  Or  if  Incapability  Wood  should  threaten,  in 
the  event  of  the  populace  appearing,  to  produce 
from  the  Earl's  pocket  a  surreptitious  order  on  the 
Treasury  for  something  like  twelve  thousand 
pounds?" 

"  Worse  still." 

"  Well,  then ;  I  don't  think  you'll  find  that  sort 
of  thing  going  on  in  London,  at  all  events." 

"  Have  you  any  commands  for  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel?" 

"  Oh,  then,  you  are  determined  to  leave  ?  Well, 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  it  is  your  wisest  plan. 
But  do  not  you  regret  having  evacuated  the  Tuil- 
eiies?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not.  Nevertheless,  Monsieur 
Albert,  it  may  yet  be  occupied  by  one  of  my 
family." 

"C'est   bien  possible.      You    are    a   clever   race. 
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What  began  with  a  Clovis,  may  well  end  with  a 
Dunshunner." 

And  so,  with  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand,  we 
parted. 

"  Monte-Christo,"  I  said,  as  that  very  evening  I 
bundled  Bagsby  into  a  fiacre  on  our  way  to  the  rail 
road  station — "  Monte-Christo,  my  good  fellow,  let 
me  give  you  a  slight  piece  of  advice,  which  it 
would  be  well  if  all  of  our  craft  and  calling  would 
keep  in  memory,  '  THINK  TWICE  BEFOEE  YOU  WRITE 

UP    ANOTHER    REVOLUTION.'  " 


CAPTAIN    BATON'S    LAMENT. 


BY  JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 


\MAGA.     SEPTEMBER  1819.] 
1. 

nnOUCH  once  more  a  sober  measure, 
-*-  And  let  punch  and  tears  be  shed, 
For  a  prince  of  good  old  fellows, 

That,  alack-a-day  !  is  dead  ; 
For  a  prince  of  worthy  fellows, 

And  a  pretty  man  also, 
That  has  left  the  Saltmarket 

In  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 


2. 
His  waistcoat,  coat,  and  breeches, 

Were  all  cut  off  the  same  web, 
Of  a  beautiful  snuff-colour, 

Or  a  modest  genty  drab ; 
The  blue  stripe  in  his  stocking 

Round  his  neat  slim  leg  did  go, 
And  his  ruffles  of  the  cambric  fine 

They  were  whiter  than  the  snow. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 
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3. 

His  hair  was  curled  in  order, 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
In  comely  rows  and  buckles  smart 

That  about  his  ears  did  run  ; 
And  before  there  was  a  toupee 

That  some  inches  up  did  grow, 
And  behind  there  was  a  long  queue 

That  did  o'er  his  shoulders  flow. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 

4. 

And  whenever  we  forgathered, 

He  took  off  his  wee  three-cockit, 
And  he  proffered  you  his  snuff-box, 

Which  he  drew  from  his  side  pocket, 
And  on  Burdett  or  Buonaparte, 

He  would  make  a  remark  or  so, 
And  then  along  the  plain  stones 

Like  a  provost  he  would  go. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 

5. 

In  dirty  days  he  picked  well 

His  footsteps  with  his  rattan, 
Oh  !  you  ne'er  could  see  the  least  speck 

On  the  shoes  of  Captain  Paton  ; 
And  on  entering  the  Coffee-room 

About  two,  all  men  did  know. 
They  would  see  him  with  his  Courier 

In  the  middle  of  the  row. 
;0h  !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo! 
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6. 

Now  and  then  upon  a  Sunday 

He  invited  me  to  dine, 
On  a  herring  and  a  mutton-chop 

Which  his  maid  dressed  very  tine  ; 
There  was  also  a  little  Malmsey, 

And  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux, 
Which  between  me  and  the  Captain 

Passed  nimbly  to  and  fro. 
Oh  !  I  ne'er  shall  take  pot-luck  with  Captain  Paton  no  mo ! 

7. 

Or  if  a  bowl  was  mentioned, 

The  Captain  he  would  ring, 
And  bid  Nelly  run  to  the  West-port, 

And  a  stoup  of  water  bring  ; 
Then  would  he  mix  the  genuine  stuff, 

As  they  made  it  long  ago, 
With  limes  that  on  his  property 

In  Trinidad  did  grow. 

Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  taste  the  like  of  Captain  Paton's  punch 
no  mo! 


And  then  all  the  time  he  would  discourse 

So  sensible  and  courteous, 
Perhaps  talking  of  last  sermon 

He  had  heard  from  Dr  Porteous, 
Or  some  little  bit  of  scandal 

About  Mrs  so  and  so, 
Which  he  scarce  could  credit,  having  heard 

The  con  but  not  the  pro. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  hear  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 
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9. 

Or  when  the  candles  were  brought  forth, 

And  the  night  was  fairly  setting  in, 
He  would  tell  some  fine  old  stories 

About  Minden-field  or  Dettingen — 
How  he  fought  with  a  French  major, 

And  despatched  him  at  a  blow, 
While  his  blood  ran  out  like  water 

On  the  soft  grass  below. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  hear  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 

10. 

But  at  last  the  Captain  sickened 

And  grew  worse  from  day  to  day, 
And  all  missed  him  in  the  Coffee-room 

From  which  now  he  stayed  away  ; 
On  Sabbaths,  too,  the  Wee  Kirk 

Made  a  melancholy  show, 
All  for  wanting  of  the  presence 

Of  our  venerable  beau. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 

11. 
And  in  spite  of  all  that  Cleghorn 

And  Corkindale  could  do, 
It  was  plain  from  twenty  symptoms 

That  death  was  in  his  view  ; 
So  the  Captain  made  his  test'ment, 

And  submitted  to  his  foe, 
And  we  layed  him  by  the  Rams-horn  Kirk — 

'Tis  the  way  we  all  must  go. 
Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo  ! 
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12. 

Join  all  in  chorus,  jolly  boys, 

And  let  punch  and  tears  be  shed, 
For  this  prince  of  good  old  fellows, 

That,  alack-a-day  !  is  dead  ; 
For  this  prince  of  worthy  fellows, 

And  a  pretty  man  also, 
That  has  left  the  Saltmarket 

In  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe  ! 
For  it  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Paton  no  mo 


THE    VILLAGE    DOCTOE. 

BY  THE  LATE  COUNTESS  D'ARBOUVILLE. 
[MAGA.     MAY1849.J 

"  TTTHAT  is  that?"    exclaimed  several  persons 
»  »       assembled  in  the  dining-room  of  the  cha 
teau  of  Burcy. 

The  Countess  of  Moncar  had  just  inherited,  from 
a  distant  and  slightly  regretted  relation,  an  ancient 
chateau  which  she  had  never  seen,  although  it  was 
at  barely  fifteen  leagues  from  her  habitual  summer 
residence.  One  of  the  most  elegant  and  admired 
women  in  Paris,  Madame  de  Moncar  was  but  mo 
derately  attached  to  the  country.  Quitting  the 
capital  at  the  end  of  June,  to  return  thither  early 
in  October,  she  usually  took  with  her  some  of  the 
companions  of  her  winter  gaieties,  and  a  few  young 
men,  selected  amongst  her  most  assiduous  partners. 
Madame  de  Moncar  was  married  to  a  man  much 
older  than  herself,  who  did  not  always  protect  her 
by  his  presence.  Without  abusing  the  great  liberty 
she  enjoyed,  she  was  gracefully  coquettish,  ele- 
5  o 
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gantly  frivolous,  pleased  with  trifles — with  a  com 
pliment,  an  amiable  word,  an  hour's  triumph — 
loving  a  ball  for  the  pleasure  of  adorning  herself, 
fond  of  admiration,  and  not  sorry  to  inspire  love. 
When  some  grave  old  aunt  ventured  a  sage  remon 
strance — "MonDieu!"  she  replied;  "do  let  me 
laugh  and  take  life  gaily.  It  is  far  less  dangerous 
than  to  listen  in  solitude  to  the  beating  of  one's  heart. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  if  I  even  have  a  heart !  " 
She  spoke  the  truth,  and  really  was  uncertain  upon 
that  point.  Desirous  to  remain  so,  she  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  herself  no  time  for  reflection. 

One  fine  morning  in  September,  the  countess  and 
'her  guests  set  out  for  the  unknown  chateau,  intend 
ing  to  pass  the  day  there.  A  cross  road,  reputed 
practicable,  was  to  reduce  the  journey  to  twelve 
leagues.  The  cross  road  proved  execrable  :  the 
travellers  lost  their  way  in  the  forest ;  a  carriage 
broke  down ;  in  short,  it  was  not  till  mid-day  that 
the  party,  much  fatigued,  and  but  moderately  grati 
fied  by  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
reached  the  chateau  of  Burcy,  whose  aspect  was 
scarcely  such  as  to  console  them  for  the  annoy 
ances  of  the  journey.  It  was  a  large  sombre  build 
ing  with  dingy  walls.  In  its  front  a  garden,  then 
out  of  cultivation,  descended  from  terrace  to  ter 
race  ;  for  the  chateau,  built  upon  the  slope  of  a 
wooded  hill,  had  no  level  ground  in  its  vicinity. 
On  all  sides  it  was  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  the 
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trees  upon  which  sprang  up  amidst  rocks,  and  had 
a  dark  and  gloomy  foliage  that  saddened  the  eye 
sight.  Man's  neglect  added  to  the  natural  wild 
disorder  of  the  scene.  Madame  de  Moncar  stood 
motionless  and  disconcerted  upon  the  threshold  of 
her  newly-acquired  mansion. 

"  This  is  very  unlike  a  party  of  pleasure,"  said 
she  ;  "  I  could  weep  at  sight  of  this  dismal  abode. 
Nevertheless  here  are  noble  trees,  lofty  rocks,  a 
roaring  cataract;  doubtless,  there  is  a  certain  beauty 
in  all  that ;  but  it  is  of  too  grave  an  order  for  my 
humour,"  added  she  with  a  smile.  "  Let  us  go  in 
and  view  the  interior." 

The  hungry  guests,  eager  to  see  if  the  cook,  who 
had  been  sent  forward  upon  the  previous  day,  as  an 
advanced  guard,  had  safely  arrived,  willingly  as 
sented.  Having  obtained  the  agreeable  certainty 
that  breakfast  would  soon  be  upon  the  table,  they 
rambled  through  the  chateau.  The  old-fashioned 
furniture  with  tattered  coverings,  the  arm-chairs 
with  three  legs,  the  tottering  tables,  the  discordant 
sounds  of  a  piano,  which  for  a  good  score  of  years 
had  not  felt  a  finger,  afforded  abundant  food  for 
jest  and  merriment.  Gaiety  returned.  Instead  of 
grumbling  at  the  inconveniences  of  this  uncomfort 
able  mansion,  it  was  agreed  to  laugh  at  everything. 
Moreover,  for  these  young  and  idle  persons,  the 
expedition  was  a  sort  of  event,  an  almost  perilous 
campaign,  whose  originality  appealed  to  the  imagi- 
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nation.  A  faggot  was  lighted  beneath  the  wide 
chimney  of  the  drawing-room ;  but  clouds  of  smoke 
were  the  result,  and  the  company  took  refuge  in  the 
pleasure-grounds.  The  aspect  of  the  gardens  was 
strange  enough :  the  stone-benches  were  covered 
with  moss  ;  the  walls  of  the  terraces,  crumbling  in 
many  places,  left  space  between  their  ill -joined 
stones  for  the  growth  of  numerous  wild  plants, 
which  sprung  out  erect  and  lofty,  or  trailed  with 
flexible  grace  towards  the  earth.  The  walks  were 
overgrown  and  obliterated  by  grass  ;  the  parterres, 
reserved  for  garden -flowers,  were  invaded  by  wild 
ones,  which  grow  wherever  the  heavens  afford  a 
drop  of  water  and  a  ray  of  sun ;  the  insipid  bear- 
bine  enveloped  and  stifled  in  its  envious  embrace 
the  beauteous  rose  of  Provence;  the  blackberry 
mingled  its  acrid  fruits  with  the  red  clusters  of  the 
currant-bush ;  ferns,  wild  mint  with  its  faint  per 
fume,  thistles  with  their  thorny  crowns,  grew  beside 
a  few  forgotten  lilies.  When  the  company  entered 
the  enclosure,  numbers  of  the  smaller  animals, 
alarmed  at  the  unaccustomed  intrusion,  darted  into 
the  long  grass,  and  the  startled  birds  flew  chirping 
from  branch  to  branch.  Silence,  for  many  years  the 
undisturbed  tenant  of  this  peaceful  spot,  fled  at  the 
sound  of  human  voices  and  of  joyous  laughter. 
The  solitude  was  appreciated  by  none — none  grew 
pensive  under  its  influence  ;  it  was  recklessly 
broken  and  profaned.  The  conversation  ran  upon 
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the  gay  evenings  of  the  past  season,  and  was  in 
terspersed  with  amiable  allusions,  expressive  looks, 
covert  compliments,  with  all  the  thousand  nothings, 
in  short,  resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  to  please 
each  other,  but  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  right 
to  be  serious. 

The  steward,  after  long  search  for  a  breakfast- 
bell  along  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  chateau,  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  shout  from  the  steps  that 
the  meal  was  ready — the  half-smile  with  which  he 
accompanied  the  announcement,  proving  that,  like 
his  betters,  he  resigned  himself  for  one  day  to  a 
deviation  from  his  habits  of  etiquette  and  propriety. 
Soon  a  merry  party  surrounded  the  board.  The 
gloom  of  the  chateau,  its  desert  site  and  uncheery 
aspect,  were  all  forgotten ;  the  conversation  was 
general  and  well  sustained ;  the  health  of  the  lady 
of  the  castle — the  fairy  whose  presence  converted 
the  crazy  old  edifice  into  an  enchanted  palace,  was 
drunk  by  all  present.  Suddenly  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  windows  of  the  dining-room. 

"What  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  several  of  the  guests. 

A  small  carriage  of  green  wicker-work,  with  great 
wheels  as  high  as  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  passed 
before  the  windows,  and  stopped  at  the  door.  It 
was  drawn  by  a  grey  horse,  short  and  punchy, 
whose  eyes  seemed  in  danger  from  the  shafts, 
which,  from  their  point  of  junction  with  the  car 
riage,  sloped  obliquely  upwards.  The  hood  of  the 
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little  cabriolet  was  brought  forward,  concealing  its 
contents,  with  the  exception  of  two  arms  covered 
with  the  sleeves  of  a  blue  blouse,  and  of  a  whip 
which  fluttered  about  the  ears  of  the  grey  horse. 

"  Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Moncar, 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  was  obliged  to  invite  the 
village  doctor  to  breakfast.  The  old  man  was  for 
merly  of  some  service  to  my  uncle's  family,  and  I 
have  seen  him  once  or  twice.  Be  not  alarmed  at 
the  addition  to  onr  party :  he  is  very  taciturn. 
After  a  few  civil  words,  we  may  forget  his  pre 
sence  ;  besides,  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  remain 
very  long." 

At  this  moment  the  dining-room  door  opened, 
and  Dr  Barnaby  entered.  He  was  a  little  old  man, 
feeble  and  insignificant-looking,  of  calm  and  gentle 
countenance.  His  grey  hairs  were  collected  into  a 
queue,  according  to  a  bygone  fashion  ;  a  dash  of 
powder  whitened  his  temples,  and  extended  to  his 
furrowed  brow.  He  wore  a  black  coat,  and  steel 
buckles  to  his  breeches.  Over  one  arm  hung  a 
riding-coat  of  brown  taffety.  In  the  opposite  hand 
he  carried  his  hat  and  a  thick  cane.  His  whole 
appearance  proved  that  he  had  taken  unusual  pains 
with  his  toilet;  but  his  black  stockings  and  coat 
were  stained  with  mud,  as  if  the  poor  old  man  had 
fallen  into  a  ditch.  He  paused  at  the  door,  aston 
ished  at  the  presence  of  so  many  persons.  For  an 
instant,  a  tinge  of  embarrassment  appeared  upon 
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his  face  ;  but  recovering  himself,  he  silently  saluted 
the  company.  The  strange  manner  of  his  entrance 
gave  the  guests  a  violent  inclination  to  laugh, 
which  they  repressed  more  or  less  successfully. 
Madame  de  Moncar  alone,  in  her  character  of  mis-> 
tress  of  the  house,  and  incapable  of  failing  in  polite 
ness,  perfectly  preserved  her  gravity. 

"  Dear  me,  doctor  !  have  you  had  an  overturn  ?f> 
was  her  first  inquiry. 

Before  replying,  Dr  Barnaby  glanced  at  all  these 
young  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  found  him 
self,  and,  simple  and  artless  though  his  physiog 
nomy  was,  he  could  not  but  guess  the  cause  of  their 
hilarity.  He  replied  quietly  : 

"  I  have  not  been  overturned.  A  poor  carter 
fell  under  the  wheels  of  his  vehicle  ;  I  was  passing, 
and  I  helped  him  up."  And  the  doctor  took  pos 
session  of  a  chair  left  vacant  for  him  at  the  table. 
Unfolding  his  napkin,  he  passed  a  corner  through 
the  button-hole  of  his  coat,  and  spread  out  the  rest 
over  his  waistcoat  and  knees.  At  these  prepara 
tions,  smiles  hovered  upon  the  lips  of  many  of  the 
guests,  and  a  whisper  or  two  broke  the  silence  ; 
but  this  time  the  doctor  did  not  raise  his  eyes. 
Perhaps  he  observed  nothing. 

"  Is  there  much  sickness  in  the  village  ?  "  in 
quired  Madame  de  Moncar,  whilst  they  were  help 
ing  the  new-comer. 

"  Yes,  madam,  a  good  deal." 
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"  This  is  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

"  But  the  sickness.     What  causes  it  ?  " 

"  The  heat  of  the  sun  in  harvest  time  and  the 
cold  and  wet  of  winter." 

One  of  the  guests,  affecting  great  gravity,  joined 
in  the  conversation. 

"  So  that  in  this  healthy  district,  sir,  people  are 
ill  all  the  year  round  ? " 

The  doctor  raised  his  little  grey  eyes  to  the 
speaker's  face,  looked  at  him,  hesitated,  and  seemed 
either  to  check  or  to  seek  a  reply.  Madame  do 
Moncar  kindly  came  to  his  relief. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  here  the 
guardian  genius  of  all  who  suffer." 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  good,"  replied  the  old  man, 
apparently  much  engrossed  with  the  slice  of  pasty 
upon  his  plate.  Then  the  gay  party  left  Dr  Bar- 
naby  to  himself,  and  the  conversation  flowed  in  its 
previous  channel.  If  any  notice  was  taken  of  the 
peaceable  old  man,  it  was  in  the  form  of  some  slight 
sarcasm,  which,  mingled  with  other  discourse, 
would  pass,  it  was  thought,  unperceived  by  its  ob 
ject.  Not  that  these  young  men  and  women  were 
generally  otherwise  than  polite  and  kind-hearted ; 
but  upon  that  day  the  journey,  the  breakfast,  the 
merriment  and  slight  excitement  that  had  attended 
all  the  events  of  the  morning,  had  brought  on  a 
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sort  of  heedless  gaiety  and  communicative  mockery, 
which  rendered  them  pitiless  to  the  victim  whom 
chance  had  thrown  in  their  way.  The  doctor  con 
tinued  quietly  to  eat,  without  looking  up,  or  uttering 
a  word,  or  seeming  to  hear  one ;  they  voted  him 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  was  no  restraint  upon  the 
conversation. 

When  the  guests  rose  from  table,  Dr  Barnaby 
took  a  step  or  two  backwards,  and  allowed  each 
man  to  select  the  lady  he  wished  to  take  into  the 
drawing-room.  One  of  Madame  de  Moncar's  friends 
remaining  without  a  cavalier,  the  village  doctor 
timidly  advanced,  and  offered  her  his  hand — not 
his  arm.  His  fingers  scarcely  touched  hers  as  he 
proceeded,  his  body  slightly  bent  in  sign  of  respect, 
with  measured  steps  towards  the  drawing-room. 
Fresh  smiles  greeted  his  entrance,  but  not  a  cloud 
appeared  upon  the  placid  countenance  of  the  old 
man,  who  was  now  declared  blind,  as  well  as  deaf 
and  dumb.  Quitting  his  companion,  Dr  Barnaby 
selected  the  smallest,  humblest-looking  chair  in  tbe 
room,  placed  it  in  a  corner,  at  some  distance  from 
everybody  else,  put  his  stick  between  his  knees, 
crossed  his  hands  upon  the  knob,  and  rested  his 
chin  upon  his  hands.  In  this  meditative  attitude 
he  remained  silent,  and  from  time  to  time  his  eyes 
closed,  as  if  a  gentle  slumber,  which  he  neither 
invoked  nor  repelled,  were  stealing  over  him. 
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"  Madame  de  Moncar  ! "  cried  one  of  the  guests, 
"  I  presume  it  is  not  your  intention  to  inhabit  this 
ruin  in  a  desert  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have  no  such  project.  But  here  are 
lofty  trees  and  wild  woods.  M.  de  Moncar  may 
very  likely  be  tempted  to  pass  a  few  weeks  here  in 
the  shooting  season/' 

"  In  that  case  you  must  pull  down  and  rebuild  ; 
clear,  alter,  and  improve  !  " 

"  Let  us  make  a  plan  !."  cried  the  young  coun 
tess.  "  Let  us  mark  out  the  future  garden  of  my 
domains." 

It  was  decreed  that  this  party  of  pleasure  should 
be  unsuccessful.  At  that  moment  a  heavy  cloud 
burst,  and  a  close  fine  rain  began  to  fall.  Impos 
sible  to  leave  the  house. 

"  How  very  vexatious  I  "  cried  Madame  de  Mon 
car.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  ?  The 
horses  require  several  hours'  rest.  It  will  evidently 
be  a  wet  afternoon.  For  a  week  to  come,  the  grass, 
which  overgrows  everything,  will  not  be  dry  enough 
to  walk  upon ;  all  the  strings  of  the  piano  are 
broken ;  there  is  not  a  book  within  ten  leagues. 
This  room  is  wretchedly  dismal.  What  can  we  do 
with  ourselves  ?  " 

The  party,  lately  so  joyous,  was  gradually  losing 
its  gaiety.  The  blithe  laugh  and  arch  whisper 
were  succeeded  by  dull  silence.  The  guests  saun 
tered  to  the  windows  and  examined  the  sky,  but 
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the  sky  remained  dark  and  cloud  -  laden.  Their 
hopes  of  a  walk  were  completely  blighted.  They 
established  themselves  as  comfortably  as  they 
could  upon  the  old  chairs  and  settees,  and  tried 
to  revive  the  conversation  ;  but  there  are  thoughts 
which,  like  flowers,  require  a  little  sun,  and  which 
will  not  flourish  under  a  bleak  sky.  All  these 
young  heads  appeared  to  droop,  oppressed  by  the 
storm,  like  the  poplars  in  the  garden,  which  bowed 
their  tops  at  the  will  of  the  wind.  A  tedious  hour 
dragged  by. 

The  lady  of  the  castle,  a  little  disheartened  by 
the  failure  of  her  party  of  pleasure,  leaned  languidly 
upon  a  window-sill,  and  gazed  vaguely  at  the  pros 
pect  without. 

"  There,"  said  she — "  yonder,  upon  the  hill,  is  a 
white  cottage  that  must  come  down  :  it  hides  the 
view." 

"  The  white  cottage  ! "  cried  the  doctor.  For 
upwards  of  an  hour  Dr  Barnaby  had  been  mute  and 
motionless  upon  his  chair.  Mirth  and  weariness, 
sun  and  rain,  had  succeeded  each  other  without 
eliciting  a  syllable  from  his  lips.  His  presence  was 
forgotten  by  everybody :  every  eye  turned  quickly 
upon  him  when  he  uttered  these  three  words — 
"  The  white  cottage  !  " 

"What  interest  do  you  take  in  it,  doctor?" 
asked  the  countess. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  madame!     Pray  forget  that  I  spoke. 
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The  cottage  will  come  down,  undoubtedly,  since 
such  is  your  good  pleasure." 

"  But  why  should  you  regret  the  old  shed  ?" 

"  I — Mo n  Dieu  !  it  was  inhabited  by  persons  I 
loved — and — " 

"And  they  think  of  returning  to  it,  doctor?" 

"  They  are  long  since  dead,  madam ;  they  died 
when  I  was  young ! "  And  the  old  man  gazed 
mournfully  at  the  white  cottage,  which  rose  amongst 
the  trees  upon  the  hill-side,  like  a  daisy  in  a  green 
field.  There  was  a  brief  silence. 

"  Madam/'  said  one  of  the  guests  in  a  low  voice 
to  Madame  de  Moncar,  "  there  is  mystery  here. 
Observe  the  melancholy  of  our  Esculapius.  Some 
pathetic  drama  has  been  enacted  in  yonder  house  ; 
a  tale  of  love,  perhaps.  Ask  the  doctor  to  tell 
it  us." 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  was  murmured  on  all  sides,  *'  a  tale, 
a  story  !  And  should  it  prove  of  little  interest,  at 
any  rate  the  narrator  will  divert  us/' 

"  Not  so,  gentlemen/'  replied  Madame  de  Mon 
car,  in  the  same  suppressed  voice.  "  If  I  ask  Dr 
Barnaby  to  tell  us  the  history  of  the  white  cot 
tage,  it  is  on  the  express  condition  that  no  one 
laughs."  All  having  promised  to  be  serious  and  well- 
behaved,  Madame  de  Moncar  approached  the  old 
man,^-"  Doctor,"  said  she,  seating  herself  beside 
im,  "  that  house,  I  plainly  see,  is  connected  with 
reminiscence  of  former  days,  stored  preciously 
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in  your  memory.  Will  you  tell  it  us  ?  I  should 
be  grieved  to  cause  you  a  regret  which,  it  is  in  my 
power  to  spare  you ;  the  house  shall  remain,  if  you 
tell  me  why  you  love  it." 

Dr  Barnaby  seemed  surprised,  and  remained 
silent.  The  countess  drew  still  nearer  to  him. 
"  Dear  doctor ! "  said  she,  "  see  what  wretched 
weather;  how  dreary  everything  looks.  You  are 
the  senior  of  us  all ;  tell  us  a  tale.  Make  us  forget 
rain,  and  fog,  and  cold." 

Dr  Barnaby  looked  at  the  countess  with  great 
astonishment. 

"  There  is  no  tale,"  he  said.  "  What  occurred 
in  the  cottage  is  very  simple,  and  has  no  interest 
but  for  me,  who  loved  the  young  people  ;  strangers 
would  not  call  it  a  tale.  And  I  am  unaccustomed 
to  speak  before  many  listeners.  Besides,  what  I 
should  tell  you  is  sad,  and  you  came  to  amuse  your 
selves."  And  again  the  doctor  rested  his  chin  upon 
his  stick. 

"  Dear  doctor,"  resumed  the  countess,  "  the  white 
cottage  shall  stand,  if  you  say  why  you  love  it." 

The  old  man  appeared  somewhat  moved ;  he 
crossed  and  uncrossed  his  legs  ;  took  out  his  snuff 
box,  returned  it  to  his  pocket  without  opening  it ; 
then,  looking  at  the  countess — "  You  will  not  pull 
it  down?"  he  said,  indicating  with  his  thin  and 
tremulous  hand  the  habitation  visible  at  the 
horizon. 
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"  I  promise  you  I  will  not." 

"  Well,  so  be  it ;  I  will  do  that  much  for  them  ; 
I  will  save  the  house  in  which  they  were  happy." 

"  Ladies,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  am  but  a 
poor  speaker ;  but  I  believe  that  even  the  least 
eloquent  succeed  in  making  themselves  understood 
when  they  tell  what  they  have  seen.  This  story,  I 
warn  you  beforehand,  is  not  gay.  To  dance  and  to 
sing,  people  send  for  a  musician  ;  they  call  in  the 
physician  when  they  suffer,  and  are  near  to  death." 

A  circle  was  formed  round  Dr  Barnaby,  who,  his 
hands  still  crossed  upon  his  cane,  quietly  com 
menced  the  following  narrative,  to  an  audience 
prepared  beforehand  to  smile  at  his  discourse. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  young — 
for,  I,  too,  have  been  young !  Youth  is  a  fortune 
that  belongs  to  all  the  world — to  the  poor  as  well 
as  to  the  rich — but  which  abides  with  none.  I 
had  just  passed  my  examination ;  I  had  taken 
my  physician's  degree,  and  I  returned  to  my  vil 
lage  to  exercise  my  wonderful  talents,  well  con 
vinced  that,  thanks  to  me,  men  would  now  cease 
to  die. 

My  village  is  not  far  from  here.  From  the  little 
window  of  my  room,  I  behold  yonder  white  house 
upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  you  now  discern. 
You  certainly  would  not  find  my  village  handsome. 
In  my  eyes,  it  was  superb  ;  I  was  born  there,  and 
I  loved  it.  We  all  see  with  our  own  eyes  the 
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things  we  love.  God  suffers  us  to  be  sometimes  a 
little  blind ;  for  He  well  knows  tliat  in  this  lower 
world  a  clear  sight  is  not  always  profitable.  To 
me,  then,  this  neighbourhood  appeared  smiling  and 
pleasant,  and  I  lived  happily.  The  white  cottage 
alone,  each  morning  when  I  opened  my  shutters, 
impressed  me  disagreeably :  it  was  always  closed, 
still  and  sad  like  a  forsaken  thing.  Never  had  I 
seen  its  windows  open  and  shut,  or  its  door  ajar ; 
never  had  I  known  its  inhospitable  garden-gate 
give  passage  to  human  being.  Your  uncle,  madam, 
who  had  no  occasion  for  a  cottage  so  near  his 
chateau,  sought  to  let  it ;  but  the  rent  was  rather 
higher  than  anybody  here  was  rich  enough  to  give. 
It  remained  empty,  therefore,  whilst  in  the  hamlet 
evefjy  window  exhibited  two  or  three  children's 
faces  peering  through  the  branches  of  gillyflower 
at  the  first  noise  in  the  street.  But  one  morning, 
on  getting  up,  I  was  quite  astonished  to  see  a  long 
ladder  resting  against  the  cottage  wall ;  a  painter 
was  painting  the  window-shutters  green,  whilst  a 
maid- servant  polished  the  panes,  and  a  gardener 
hoed  the  flower-beds. 

"All  the  better,"  said  I  to  myself;  "a  good 
roof  like  that,  which  covers  no  one,  is  so  much 
lost." 

From  day  to  day  the  house  improved  in  appear 
ance.  Pots  of  flowers  veiled  the  nudity  of  the 
walls ;  the  parterres  were  planted,  the  walks  weed- 
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ed  and  gravelled,  and  muslin  curtains,  white  as 
snow,  shone  in  the  sun-rays.  One  day  a  post-chaise 
rattled  through  the  village,  and  drove  up  to  the 
little  house.  Who  were  the  strangers  ?  None 
knew,  and  all  desired  to  learn.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  transpired  without  of  what  passed  within 
the  dwelling.  The  rose-trees  bloomed,  and  the 
fresh-laid  lawn  grew  verdant ;  still  nothing  was 
known.  Many  were  the  commentaries  upon  the 
mystery.  They  were  adventurers  concealing  them 
selves — they  were  a  young  man  and  his  mistress — 
in  short,  everything  was  guessed  except  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  so  simple,  that  one  does  not  always 
think  of  it ;  once  the  mind  is  in  movement,  it  seeks 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  often  forgets  to 
look  straight  before  it.  The  mystery  gave  me  little 
concern.  No  matter  who  is  there,  thought  I ;  they 
are  human,  therefore  they  will  not  be  long  without 
suffering,  and  then  they  will  send  for  me.  I  waited 
patiently. 

At  last  one  morning  a  messenger  came  from  Mr 
William  Meredith,  to  request  me  to  call  upon  him. 
I  put  on  my  best  coat,  and,  endeavouring  to  assume 
a  gravity  suitable  to  my  profession,  I  traversed  the 
village,  not  without  some  little  pride  at  my  im 
portance.  That  day  many  envied  me.  The  vil 
lagers  stood  at  their  doors  to  see  me  pass.  "  He 
is  going  to  the  white  cottage  1 "  they  said ;  whilst 
I,  avoiding  all  appearance  of  haste  and  vulgar  curi- 
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osity,  walked  deliberately,  nodding  to  my  peasant 
neighbours.  "  Good-day,  my  friends,"  I  said ;  "  I 
will  see  you  by-and-by  ;  this  morning  I  am  busy." 
And  thus  I  reached  the  hill-side. 

On  entering  the  sitting-room  of  the  mysterious 
house,  the  scene  I  beheld  rejoiced  my  eyesight. 
Everything  was  so  simple  and  elegant.  Flowers, 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  apartment,  were  so  taste 
fully  arranged,  that  gold  would  not  better  have 
embellished  the  modest  interior.  White  muslin 
was  at  the  windows,  white  calico  on  the  chairs — 
that  was  all ;  but  there  were  roses,  and  jessamine, 
and  flowers  of  all  kinds,  as  in  a  garden.  The  light 
was  softened  by  the  curtains,  the  atmosphere  was 
fragrant ;  and  a  young  girl  or  woman,  fair  and  fresh 
as  all  that  surrounded  her,  reclined  upon  a  sofa, 
and  welcomed  me  with  a  smile.  A  handsome  young 
man,  seated  near  her  upon  an  ottoman,  rose  when 
the  servant  announced  Dr  Barnaby. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  "  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  your  skill  that  I  expected 
to  see  an  old  man." 

"  I  have  studied  diligently,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  respon 
sibility  of  my  calling  :  you  may  confide  in  me." 

"  'Tis  well,"  he  said.  "  I  recommend  my  wife 
to  your  best  care.  Her  present  state  demands  ad 
vice  and  precaution.  She  was  born  in  a  distant 
land :  for  my  sake  she  has  quitted  family  and 
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friends.  I  can  bring  but  my  affection  to  her  aid, 
for  I  am  without  experience.  I  reckon  upon  you, 
sir.  If  possible,  preserve  her  from  all  suffering." 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  man  fixed  upon  his  wife 
a  look  so  full  of  love,  that  the  large  blue  eyes  of 
the  beautiful  foreigner  glistened  with  tears  of  grati 
tude.  She  dropped  the  tiny  cap  she  was  embroid 
ering,  and  her  two  hands  clasped  the  hand  of  her 
husband.  I  looked  at  them,  and  I  ought  to  have 
found  their  lot  enviable,  but  somehow  or  other,  the 
contrary  was  the  case.  I  felt  sad  ;  I  could  not  tell 
why.  I  had  often  seen  persons  weep,  of  whom  I 
said — They  are  happy !  I  saw  William  Meredith 
and  his  wife  smile,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
they  had  much  sorrow.  I  seated  myself  near  my 
charming  patient.  Never  have  I  seen  anything  so 
lovely  as  that  sweet  face,  shaded  by  long  ringlets 
of  fair  hair. 

"  What  is  your  age,  madam  ?  " 

"  Seventeen." 

"  Is  the  climate  of  your  native  country  very 
different  from  ours?" 

"  I  was  born  in  America — at  New  Orleans.  Oh ! 
the  sun  is  far  brighter  than  here." 

Doubtless  she  feared  she  had  uttered  a  regret, 
for  she  added — 

"  But  every  country  is  beautiful  when  one  is  in 
one's  husband's  house,  with  him,  and  awaiting  his 
child ! " 
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Her  gaze  sought  that  of  William  Meredith :  then, 
in  a  tongue  I  did  not  understand,  she  spoke  a  few 
words  which  sounded  so  soft  that  they  must  have 
been  words  of  love. 

After  a  short  visit  I  took  my  leave,  promising  to 
return.  I  did  return,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
I  was  almost  the  friend  of  this  young  couple.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Meredith  were  not  selfish  in  their  happi 
ness  ;  they  found  time  to  think  of  others.  They 
saw  that  to  the  poor  village  doctor,  whose  sole 
society  was  that  of  peasants,  those  days  were  festi 
vals  upon  which  he  passed  an  hour  in  hearing  the 
language  of  cities.  They  encouraged  me  to  fre 
quent  them — talked  to  me  of  their  travels,  and  soon, 
with  the  prompt  confidence  characterising  youth, 
they  told  me  their  story.  It  was  the  girl-wife  who 
spoke : — 

"Doctor,"  she  said,  "yonder,  beyond  the  seas, 
I  have  father,  sisters,  family,  friends,  whom  I  long 
loved,  until  the  day  when  I  loved  William.  But 
then  I  shut  my  heart  to  those  who  repulsed  my 
lover.  William's  father  forbade  him  to  wed  me, 
because  he  was  too  noble  for  the  daughter  of  an 
American  planter.  My  father  forbade  me  to  love 
William,  because  he  was  too  proud  to  give  his 
daughter  to  a  man  whose  family  refused  her  a  wel 
come.  They  tried  to  separate  us ;  but  we  loved 
each  other.  Long  did  we  weep  and  supplicate, 
and  implore  the  pity  of  those  to  whom  we  owed 
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obedience ;  they  remained  inflexible,  and  we  loved ! 
Doctor,  did  you  ever  love  ?  I  would  you  had,  that 
you  might  be  indulgent  to  us.  We  were  secretly 
married,  and  we  fled  to  France.  Oh  how  beautiful 
the  ocean  appeared  in  those  early  days  of  our  affec 
tion  !  The  sea  was  hospitable  to  the  fugitives. 
Wanderers  upon  the  waves,  we  passed  happy  days 
in  the  shadow  of  our  vessel's  sails,  anticipating 
pardon  from  our  friends,  and  dreaming  a  bright 
future.  Alas  I  we  were  too  sanguine.  They  pur 
sued  us  ;  and,  upon  pretext  of  some  irregularity  of 
form  in  our  clandestine  marriage,  William's  family 
cruelly  thought  to  separate  us.  We  found  conceal 
ment  in  the  midst  of  these  mountains  and  forests. 
Under  a  name  which  is  not  ours,  we  live  unknown. 
My  father  has  not  forgiven — he  has  cursed  me  ! 
That  is  the  reason,  doctor,  why  I  cannot  always 
smile,  even  with  my  dear  William  by  my  side." 

How  those  two  loved  each  other  !  Never  have 
I  seen  a  being  more  completely  wrapped  up  in 
another  than  was  Eva  Meredith  in  her  husband ! 
Whatever  her  occupation,  she  always  so  placed  her 
self,  that,  on  raising  her  eyes,  she  had  William  before 
them.  She  never  read  but  in  the  book  he  was  read 
ing.  Her  head  against  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  fol 
lowed  the  lines  on  which  William's  eyes  were  fixed; 
she  wished  the  same  thoughts  to  strike  them  at  the 
same  moment ;  and,  when  I  crossed  the  garden  to 
reach  their  door,  I  smiled  to  see  upon  the  gravel 
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the  trace  of  Eva's  little  foot  always  close  to 
the  mark  of  William's  boot.  What  a  difference 
between  the  deserted  old  house  you  see  yonder, 
arid  the  pretty  dwelling  of  my  young  friends ! 
What  sweet  flowers  covered  the  walls !  What 
bright  nosegays  decked  the  tables!  How  many 
charming  books  were  there,  full  of  tales  of  love 
that  resembled  their  love!  How  gay  the  birds 
that  sang  around  them  !  How  good  it  was  to  live 
there,  and  to  be  loved  a  little  by  those  who  loved 
each  other  so  much!  But  those  are  right  who  say 
that  happy  days  are  not  long  upon  this  earth,  and 
that,  in  respect  of  happiness,  God  gives  but  a  little 
at  a  time. 

One  morning  Eva  Meredith  appeared  to  suffer. 
I  questioned  her  with  all  the  interest  I  felt  for  her. 
She  answered  me  abruptly. 

"  Do  not  feel  my  pulse,  doctor,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is 
my  heart  that  beats  too  quick.  Think  me  childish 
if  you  will,  but  I  am  sad  this  morning.  William  is 
going  away.  He  is  going  to  the  town  beyond  the 
mountain,  to  receive  money." 

"  And  when  will  he  return?"  inquired  I,  gently. 

She  smiled,  almost  blushed,  and  then,  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  say,  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  she  re 
plied,  "  This  evening  !  " 

Notwithstanding  her  imploring  glance,  I  could 
not  repress  a  smile.  Just  then  a  servant  brought 
Mr  Meredith's  horse  to  the  door.  Eva  rose  from 
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her  seat,  went  out  into  the  garden,  approached  the 
horse,  and,  whilst  stroking  his  mane,  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  animal's  neck,  perhaps  to  conceal 
the  tear  that  fell  from  her  eyes.  William  came  out, 
threw  himself  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  gently 
raised  his  wife's  head. 

"  Silly  girl !  "  said  he,  with  love  in  his  eyes  arid 
voice.  And  he  kissed  her  brow. 

"  William,  we  have  never  yet  been  so  many 
hours  apart !  " 

Mr  Meredith  stooped  his  head  towards  that  of 
Eva,  and  imprinted  a  second  kiss  upon  her  beauti 
ful  golden  hair;  then  he  touched  his  horse's  flank 
with  the  spur,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop.  I  am  con 
vinced  that  lie,  too,  was  a  little  moved.  Nothing 
is  so  contagious  as  the  weakness  of  those  we  love ; 
tears  summon  tears,  and  it  is  no  very  laudable 
courage  that  keeps  our  eyes  dry  by  the  side  of  a 
weeping  friend.  I  turned  my  steps  homeward, 
and,  once  more  in  my  cottage,  I  set  myself  to  medi 
tate  on  the  happiness  of  loving.  I  asked  myself  if 
an  Eva  would  ever  cheer  my  poor  dwelling.  I  did 
not  think  of  examining  whether  I  were  worthy  to 
be  loved.  W^hen  we  behold  two  beings  thus  de 
voted  to  each  other,  we  easily  discern  that  it  is  not 
for  good  and  various  reasons  that  they  love  so  well; 
they  love  because  it  is  necessary,  inevitable  ;  they 
love  on  account  of  their  own  hearts,  not  of  those  of 
others.  Well,  I  thought  how  I  might  seek  and 
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find  a  heart  that  had  need  to  love,  just  as,  in  my 
morning  walks,  I  might  have  thought  to  meet,  by 
the  road-side,  some  flower  of  sweet  perfume.  Thus 
did  I  muse,  although  it  is  perhaps  a  wrong  feeling 
which  makes  us,  at  sight  of  others'  bliss,  deplore 
the  happiness  we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  Is  not 
a  little  envy  there  ?  and  if  joy  could  be  stolen  like 
gold,  should  we  not  then  be  near  a  larceny  ? 

The  day  passed,  and  I  had  just  completed  my 
frugal  supper,  when  I  received  a  message  from 
Mrs  Meredith,  begging  me  to  visit  her.  In  five 
minutes  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  white  cottage.  I 
found  Eva,  still  alone,  seated  on  a  sofa,  without 
work  or  book,  pale  and  trembling.  "  Come,  doctor, 
come,"  said  she,  in  her  soft  voice  ;  "I  can  remain 
alone  no  longer ;  see  how  late  it  is  ! — he  should 
have  been  home  two  hours  ago,  and  has  not  yet 
returned !  " 

I  was  surprised  at  Mr  Meredith's  prolonged  ab 
sence  ;  but,  to  comfort  his  wife,  I  replied  quietly, 
"  How  can  we  tell  the  time  necessary  to  transact 
his  business?  They  may  have  made  him  wait; 
the  notary  was  perhaps  absent.  There  were  papers 
to  draw  up  and  sign." 

"  Ah,  doctor,  I  was  sure  you  would  find  words  of 
consolation !  I  needed  to  hear  some  one  tell  me 
that  it  is  foolish  to  tremble  thus  1  Gracious  heaven, 
how  long  the  day  has  been !  Doctor,  are  there 
really  persons  who  live  alone  ?  Do  they  not  die 
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immediately,  as  if  robbed  of  half  the  atmosphere 
essential  to  life  ?  But  there  is  eight  o'clock ! " 
Eight  o'clock  was  indeed  striking.  I  could  not 
imagine  why  William  was  not  back.  At  all  hazards 
I  said  to  Mrs  Meredith,  "  Madam,  the  sun  is  hardly 
set ;  it  is  still  daylight,  and  the  evening  is  beauti 
ful  ;  come  and  visit  your  flowers.  If  we  walk  down 
the  road,  we  shall  doubtless  meet  your  husband." 

She  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  towards  the 
gate  of  the  little  garden.  I  endeavoured  to  turn 
her  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  At  first  she 
replied,  as  a  child  obeys.  But  I  felt  that  her 
thoughts  went  not  with  her  words.  Her  anxious 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  little  green  gate,  which  had 
remained  open  since  William's  departure.  Leaning 
upon  the  paling,  she  suffered  me  to  talk  on,  smiling 
from  time  to  time,  by  way  of  thanks ;  for,  as  the 
evening  wore  away,  she  lacked  courage  to  answer 
me.  Grey  tints  succeeded  the  red  sunset,  fore 
shadowing  the  arrival  of  night.  Gloom  gathered 
around  us.  The  road,  hitherto  visible  like  a  white 
line  winding  through  the  forest,  disappeared  in  the 
dark  shade  of  the  lofty  trees,  and  the  village  clock 
struck  nine.  Eva  started.  I  myself  felt  every 
stroke  vibrate  upon  my  heart.  I  pitied  the  poor 
woman's  uneasiness. 

"  Eemember,  madam,"  I  replied  (she  had  not 
spoken,  but  I  answered  the  anxiety  visible  in  her 
features),  "remember  that  Mr  Meredith  must  re- 
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turn  at  a  walk ;  the  roads  through  the  forest  are 
not  in  a  state  to  admit  fast  riding."  I  said  this  to 
encourage  her ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  knew  not  how  to 
explain  William's  absence.  Knowing  the  distance, 
I  also  knew  that  I  could  have  gone  twice  to  the 
town  and  back  since  his  departure.  The  evening 
dew  began  to  penetrate  our  clothes,  and  especially 
Eva's  thin  muslin  dress.  Again  I  drew  her  arm 
through  mine  and  led  her  towards  the  house.  She 
followed  unresistingly ;  her  gentle  nature  was  sub 
missive  even  in  affliction.  She  walked  slowly,  her 
head  bowed,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  tracks  left  by 
the  gallop  of  her  husband's  horse.  How  melan 
choly  it  was,  that  evening  walk,  still  without  Wil 
liam  !  In  vain  we  listened :  there  reigned  around 
us  the  profound  stillness  of  a  summer  night  in  the 
country.  How  greatly  does  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
increase  under  such  circumstances.  We  entered 
the  house.  Eva  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  her 
hands  clasped  upon  her  kness,  her  head  sunk  upon 
her  bosom.  There  was  a  lamp  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  whose  light  fell  full  upon  her  face.  I  shall 
never  forget  its  suffering  expression.  She  was 
pale,  very  pale — her  brow  and  cheeks  exactly  the 
same  colour ;  her  hair,  relaxed  by  the  night- damp, 
feh1  in  disorder  upon  her  shoulders.  Tears  filled 
her  eyes,  and  the  quivering  of  her  colourless  lips 
showed  how  violent  was  the  effort  by  which  she 
avoided  shedding  them.  She  was  so  young  that 
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her  face  resembled  that  of  a  child  forbidden  to 
cry. 

I  was  greatly  troubled,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say  or  how  to  look.  Suddenly  I  remembered  (it 
was  a  doctor's  thought)  that  Eva,  engrossed  by  her 
uneasiness,  had  taken  nothing  since  morning,  and 
her  situation  rendered  it  imprudent  to  prolong  this 
fast.  At  my  first  reference  to  the  subject  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  mine  with  a  reproachful  expression,  and 
the  motion  of  her  eyelids  caused  two  tears  to  flow 
down  her  cheeks. 

"For  your  child's  sake,  madam,"  said  I. 

u  Ah,  you  are  right ! "  she  murmured,  and  she 
passed  into  the  dining-room ;  but  there  the  little 
table  was  laid  for  two,  and  at  that  moment  this 
trifle  so  saddened  me  as  to  deprive  me  of  speech 
and  motion.  My  increasing  uneasiness  rendered 
me  quite  awkward ;  I  had  not  the  wit  to  say  what  I 
did  not  think.  The  silence  was  prolonged  ;  "  and 
yet,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  am  here  to  console  her; 
she  sent  for  me  for  that  purpose.  There  must  be 
fifty  ways  of  explaining  this  delay — let  me  find 
one."  I  sought,  and  sought — and  still  I  remained 
silent,  inwardly  cursing  the  poverty  of  invention  of 
a  poor  village  doctor.  Eva,  her  head  resting  on 
her  hand,  forgot  to  eat.  Suddenly  she  turned  to 
me  and  burst  out  sobbing. 

"  Ah,  doctor !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  plainly 
that  you  too  are  uneasy." 
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"Not  so,  madam  —  indeed  not  so,"  replied  I, 
speaking  at  random.  "  Why  should  I  be  uneasy? 
He  has  doubtless  dined  with  the  notary.  The  roads 
are  safe,  and  no  one  knows  that  he  went  for  money." 

I  had  inadvertently  revealed  one  of  my  secret 
causes  of  uneasiness.  I  knew  that  a  band  of  foreign 
reapers  had  that  morning  passed  through  the  village, 
on  their  way  to  a  neighbouring  department. 

Eva  uttered  a  cry. 

u  Bobbers  !  robbers !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
thought  of  that  danger." 

u  But,  madam,  I  only  mention  it  to  tell  you  it 
does  not  exist." 

"  Oh !  the  thought  struck  you,  doctor,  because 
you  thought  the  misfortune  possible  !  William,  my 
own  William  !  why  did  you  leave  me  ?  "  cried  she, 
weeping  bitterly. 

I  was  in  despair  at  my  blunder,  and  I  felt  my 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  My  distress  gave  me  an  idea. 

"  Mrs  Meredith/'  I  said,  "  I  cannot  see  you  tor 
ment  yourself  thus,  and  remain  by  your  side  unable 
to  console  you.  I  will  go  and  seek  your  husband  ; 
I  will  follow  at  random  one  of  the  paths  through 
the  forest ;  I  will  search  everywhere  and  shout  his 
name,  and  go,  if  necessary,  to  the  town  itself." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  thanks,  kind  friend ! "  cried  Eva 
Meredith,  "  take  the  gardener  with  you  and  the 
servant ;  search  in  all  directions  !  " 

We  hurried  back  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Eva 
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rang  quickly  and  repeatedly.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cottage  opened  at  the  same  time  the  different 
doors  of  the  apartment.  "  Follow  Dr  Barnaby," 
cried  Mrs  Meredith. 

At  that  moment  a  horse's  gallop  was  distinctly 
heard  upon  the  gravel  of  the  garden.  Eva  uttered 
a  cry  of  happiness  that  went  home  to  every  heart. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  divine  expression  of  joy 
that  illumined  her  face,  still  inundated  with  tears. 
She  and  I,  we  flew  to  the  house-door.  The  moon, 
passing  from  behind  a  cloud,  threw  her  full  light 
upon  a  riderless  and  foam-covered  horse,  whose 
bridle  dragged  upon  the  ground,  and  whose  dusty 
flanks  were  galled  by  the  empty  stirrups.  A  second 
cry,  this  time  of  intensest  horror,  burst  from  Eva's 
breast ;  then  she  turned  towards  me,  her  eyes  fixed, 
her  mouth  half  open,  her  arms  hanging  powerless. 

The  servants  were  in  consternation. 

"  Get  torches,  my  friends  ! "  cried  I,  "  and  follow 
me  I  Madam,  we  shall  soon  return,  I  hope,  and 
your  husband  with  us.  He  has  received  some 
slight  hurt,  a  strained  ankle,  perhaps.  Keep  up 
your  courage.  We  will  soon  be  back/' 

"  I  go  with  you ! "  murmured  Eva  Meredith  in 
a  choking  voice. 

"  Impossible  ! "  I  cried.  "  We  must  go  fast, 
perhaps  far,  arid  in  your  state — it  would  be  risking 
your  life,  and  that  of  your  child — " 

"  I  go  with  you ! "  repeated  Eva. 
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Then  did  I  feel  how  cruel  was  this  poor  woman  s 
isolation  !  Had  a  father,  a  mother  been  there,  they 
would  have  ordered  her  to  stay,  they  would  have 
retained  her  by  force  ;  but  she  was  alone  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  all  my  hurried  entreaties  she  still  re 
plied  in  a  hollow  voice  :  "  I  go  with  you ! " 

We  set  out.  The  moon  was  again  darkened  by 
dense  clouds ;  there  was  light  neither  in  the 
heavens  nor  on  the  earth.  The  uncertain  radiance 
of  our  torches  barely  showed  us  the  path.  A 
servant  went  in  front,  lowering  his  torch  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  to  illumine  the  ditches  and 
bushes  bordering  the  road.  Behind  him  Mrs  Mere 
dith,  the  gardener,  and  myself,  followed  with  our 
eyes  the  stream  of  light.  From  time  to  time  we 
raised  our  voices  and  called  Mr  Meredith.  After 
us  a  stifled  sob  murmured  the  name  of  William,  as 
if  a  heart  had  reckoned  on  the  instinct  of  love  to 
hear  its  tears  better  than  our  shouts.  We  reached 
the  forest.  Eain  began  to  fall,  and  the  drops 
pattered  upon  the  foliage  with  a  mournful  noise, 
as  if  everything  around  us  wept.  Eva's  thin  dress 
was  soon  soaked  with  the  cold  flood.  The  water 
streamed  from  her  hair  over  her  face.  She  bruised 
her  feet  against  the  stones  of  the  road,  and  repeat 
edly  stumbled  and  fell  upon  her  knees;  but  she 
rose  again  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  pushed 
forwards.  It  was  agonising  to  behold  her.  I 
scarcely  dared  look  at  her,  lest  I  should  see  her 
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fall  dead  before  my  eyes.  At  last — we  were  mov 
ing  in  silence,  fatigued  and  discouraged  —  Mrs 
Meredith  pushed  us  suddenly  aside,  sprang  forward 
and  plunged  into  the  bushes.  We  followed  her, 
and,  upon  raising  the  torches — alas !  she  was  on 
her  knees  beside  the  body  of  William,  who  was 
stretched  motionless  upon  the  ground,  his  eyes 
glazed  and  his  brow  covered  with  blood  which 
flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  left  temple. 

"Doctor?"  said  Eva  to  me.  That  one  word 
expressed — u  Does  William  live  ?  " 

I  stooped  and  felt  the  pulse  of  William  Meredith; 
I  placed  my  hand  on  his  heart  and  remained  silent. 
Eva  still  gazed  at  me;  but,  when  my  silence  was 
prolonged,  I  saw  her  bend,  waver,  and  then,  with 
out  word  or  cry,  fall  senseless  upon  her  husband's 
corpse. 

"  But,  ladies,"  said  Dr  Barnaby,  turning  to  his 
audience,  "  the  sun  shines  again ;  you  can  go  out 
now.  Let  us  leave  this  sad  story  where  it  is." 

Madame  de  Moncar  approached  the  old  physician. 
"  Doctor,"  said  she,  "  I  implore  you  to  continue  ; 
only  look  at  us,  and  you  will  not  doubt  the  interest 
with  which  we  listen." 

There  were  no  more  smiles  of  mockery  upon  the 
young  faces  that  surrounded  the  village  doctor. 
In  some  of  their  eyes  he  might  even  distinguish 
the  glistening  of  tears.  He  resumed  his  narra 
tive. 
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"  Mrs  Meredith,  was  carried  home,  and  remained 
for  several  hours  senseless  upon  her  bed.  I  felt  it 
at  once  a  duty  and  a  cruelty  to  use  every  effort  to 
recall  her  to  life.  I  dreaded  the  agonising  scenes 
that 'would  follow  this  state  of  immobility.  I  re 
mained  beside  the  poor  woman,  bathing  her  temples 
with  fresh  water,  and  awaiting  with  anxiety  the 
sad  and  yet  the  happy  moment  of  returning  con 
sciousness.  I  was  mistaken  in  my  anticipations, 
for  I  had  never  witnessed  great  grief.  Eva  half 
opened  her  eyes  and  immediately  closed  them 
again;  no  tear  escaped  from  beneath  their  lids. 
She  remained  cold,  motionless,  silent ;  and,  but  for 
the  heart  which  again  throbbed  beneath  my  hand, 
I  should  have  deemed  her  dead.  Sad  is  it  to  be 
hold  a  sorrow  which  one  feels  is  beyond  consola 
tion  !  Silence,  I  thought,  seemed  like  a  want  of 
pity  for  this  unfortunate  creature :  on  the  other 
hand,  verbal  condolence  was  a  mockery  of  so 
mighty  a  grief.  I  had  found  no  words  to  calm  her 
uneasiness ;  could  I  hope  to  be  more  eloquent  in 
the  hour  of  her  great  suffering  ?  I  took  the  safest 
course,  that  of  profound  silence.  I  will  remain 
here,  I  thought,  and  minister  to  the  physical  suffer 
ings,  as  is  my  duty ;  but  I  will  be  mute  and  passive, 
even  as  a  faithful  dog  would  lie  down  at  her  feet. 
My  mind  once  made  up,  I  felt  calmer ;  I  let  her 
live  a  life  which  resembled  death.  After  a  few 
hours,  however,  I  put  a  spoonful  of  a  potion  to  her 
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lips.  Eva  slowly  averted  her  head.  In  a  few 
moments  I  again  offered  her  the  drug. 

"  Drink,  madam,"  I  said,  gently  touching  her 
lips  with  the  spoon.  They  remained  closed. 

"Madam,  your  child!"  I  persisted  in  a  low 
voice. 

Eva  opened  her  eyes,  raised  herself  with  effort 
upon  her  elbow,  swallowed  the  medicine,  and  fell 
back  upon  her  pillow. 

"  I  must  wait,"  she  murmured,  "  till  another  life 
is  detached  from  mine  !  " 

Thenceforward  Mrs  Meredith  spoke  no  more,  but 
she  mechanically  followed  all  my  prescriptions. 
Stretched  upon  her  bed  of  suffering,  she  seemed 
constantly  to  sleep ;  but  at  whatever  moment  I 
said  to  her,  even  in  my  lowest  whisper,  "  Drink 
this,"  she  instantly  obeyed;  thus  proving  to  me 
that  the  soul  kept  its  weary  watch  in  that  motion 
less  body,  without  a  single  instant  of  oblivion  and 
repose. 

There  were  none  beside  myself  to  attend  to  the 
interment  of  William.  Nothing  positive  was  ever 
known  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  sum  he 
was  to  bring  from  the  town  was  not  found  upon 
him ;  perhaps  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered ; 
perhaps  the  money,  which  was  in  notes,  had  fallen 
from  his  pocket  when  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and,  as  it  was  some  time  before  any  thought 
of  seeking  it,  the  heavy  rain  and  trampled  mud 
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might  account  for  its  disappearance.  A  fruitless 
investigation  was  made  and  soon  dropped.  I  enr 
deavoured  to  learn  from  Eva  Meredith  if  her  family, 
or  that  of  her  husband,  should  not  be  written  to. 
I  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer.  At  last 
she  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  merely  to 
inform  their  agent,  who  would  do  whatever  was 
needful.  I  hoped  that,  at  least  from  England,  some 
communication  would  arrive,  decisive  of  this  poor 
creature's  future  lot.  But  no;  day  followed  day, 
and  none  seemed  to  know  that  the  widow  of  Wil 
liam  Meredith  lived  in  utter  isolation,  in  a  poor 
French  village.  To  endeavour  to  bring  back  Eva 
to  the  sense  of  her  existence,  I  urged  her  to  leave 
her  bed.  Upon  the  morrow  I  found  her  up,  dressed 
in  black ;  but  she  was  the  ghost  of  the  beautiful 
Eva  Meredith.  Her  hair  was  parted  in  bands  upon 
her  pale  forehead,  and  she  sat  near  a  window, 
motionless  as  she  had  lain  in  bed. 

I  passed  long  silent  evenings  with  her,  a  book 
in  my  hand  for  apparent  occupation.  Each  day,  on 
my  arrival,  I  addressed  to  her  a  few  words  of 
sympathy.  She  replied  by  a  thankful  look  ;  then 
we  remained  silent.  I  waited  an  opportunity  to 
open  a  conversation ;  but  my  awkwardness  and  my 
respect  for  her  grief  prevented  my  finding  one,  or 
suffered  it  to  escape  when  it  occurred.  Little  by 
little  I  grew  accustomed  to  this  mute  intercourse ; 
and,  besides,  what  could  I  have  said  to  her  ?  My 
5  Q 
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chief  object  was  to  prevent  her  feeling  quite  alone 
in  the  world ;  and,  obscure  as  was  the  prop  remain 
ing,  it  still  was  something.  I  went  to  see  her 
merely  that  my  presence  might  say,  "  I  am  here." 

It  was  a  singular  epoch  in  my  life,  and  had  a 
great  influence  on  my  future  existence.  Had  I  not 
shown  so  much  regret  at  the  threatened  destruction 
of  the  white  cottage,  I  would  hurry  to  the  conclu 
sion  of  this  narrative.  But  you  have  insisted  upon 
knowing  why  that  building  is  hallowed  to  me,  and 
I  must  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  thought  and 
felt  beneath  its  humble  roof.  Forgive  me,  ladies, 
if  my  words  are  grave.  It  is  good  for  youth  to  be 
sometimes  a  little  saddened ;  it  has  so  much  time 
before  it  to  laugh  and  to  forget. 

The  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  I  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
complete  my  studies.  During  four  years  passed 
in  that  great  city,  I  retained  the  awkwardness  of 
my  manners,  the  simplicity  of  my  language,  but  I 
rapidly  lost  the  ingenuousness  of  my  sentiments. 
I  returned  to  these  mountains,  almost  learned,  but 
almost  incredulous  in  all  those  points  of  faith  which 
enable  a  man  to  pass  .his  life  contentedly  beneath 
a  thatched  roof,  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  chil 
dren,  without  caring  to  look  beyond  the  cross  above 
the  village  cemetery. 

Whilst  contemplating  the  love  of  William  and  of 
Eva,  I  had  reverted  to  my  former  simple  peasant- 
nature.  I  began  to  dream  of  a  virtuous,  affec- 
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tionate  wife,  diligent  and  frugal,  embellishing  my 
house  by  her  care  and  order.  I  saw  myself  proud 
of  the  gentle  severity  of  her  features,  revealing  to 
all  the  chaste  and  faithful  spouse.  Very  different 
were  these  reveries  from  those  that  haunted  me  at 
Paris  after  joyous  evenings  spent  with  my  com 
rades.  Suddenly,  horrible  calamity  descended  like 
a  thunderbolt  upon  Eva  Meredith.  This  time  I 
was  slower  to  appreciate  the  lesson  I  daily  received. 
Eva  sat  constantly  at  the  window,  her  sad  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  heavens.  The  attitude,  common  in 
persons  of  meditative  mood,  attracted  my  attention 
but  little.  Her  persistance  in  it  at  last  struck  me. 
My  book  open  upon  my  knees,  I  looked  at  Mrs 
Meredith ;  and  well  assured  she  would  not  detect 
my  gaze,  I  examined  her  attentively.  She  still 
gazed  at  the  sky — my  eyes  followed  the  direction  of 
hers.  "  Ah,"  I  said  to  myself  with  a  half  smile, 
"  she  thinks  to  rejoin  him  there!"  Then  I  resumed 
my  book,  thinking  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the 
weakness  of  women  that  such  thoughts  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  sorrows. 

I  have  already  told  you4  that  my  student's  life 
had  put  evil  thoughts  into  my  head.  Every  day, 
however,  I  saw  Eva  in  the  same  attitude,  and 
every  day  my  reflections  were  recalled  to  the  same 
subject.  Little  by  little  I  came  to  think  her  dream 
a  good  one,  and  to  regret  I  could  not  credit  its 
reality.  The  soul,  heaven,  eternal  life,  all  that  the 
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old  priest  had  formerly  taught  me,  glided  through 
my  imagination  as  I  sat  at  eventide  before  the 
open  window.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  old  cur 6,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  was  more  comforting  than  the 
cold  realities  science  has  revealed  to  me."  Then 
I  looked  at  Eva,  who  still  looked  to  heaven,  whilst 
the  bells  of  the  village  church  sounded  sweetly  in 
the  distance,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  made 
the  steeple  cross  glitter  against  the  sky.  I  often 
returned  to  sit  opposite  the  poor  widow,  persever 
ing  in  her  grief  as  in  her  holy  hopes. 

"  What  I  "  I  thought,  "  can  so  much  love  address 
itself  to  a  few  particles  of  dust,  already  mingled 
with  the  mould ;  are  all  these  sighs  wasted  on 
empty  air?  William  departed  in  the  freshness  of 
his  age,  his  affections  yet  vivid,  his  heart  in  its  early 
bloom.  She  loved  him  but  a  year,  one  little  year — 
and  is  all  over  for  her  ?  Above  our  heads  is  there 
nothing  but  void  ?  Love — that  sentiment  so  strong 
within  us — is  it  but  a  flame  placed  in  the  obscure 
prison  of  our  body,  where  it  shines,  burns,  and  is 
finally  extinguished  by  the  fall  of  the  frail  wall  sur 
rounding  it?  Is  a  little  dust  all  that  remains  of 
our  loves,  and  hopes,  and  passions — of  all  that 
moves,  agitates,  and  exalts  us  ?  " 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  recesses  of  my 
soul.  I  had  ceased  to  think.  I  was  as  if  slumber 
ing  between  what  I  no  longer  denied,  and  what  I 
did  not  yet  believe.  At  last,  one  night,  when  Eva 
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joined  her  hands  to  pray,  beneath  the  most  beautiful 
starlit  sky  possible  to  behold,  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  but  I  found  my  hands  also  clasped,  and  rny 
lips  opened  to  murmur  a  prayer.  Then,  by  a  happy 
chance,  and  for  the  first  time,  Eva  Meredith  looked 
round,  as  if  a  secret  instinct  had  whispered  her 
that  my  soul  harmonised  with  hers. 

"  Thanks,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand, 
"  keep  him  in  your  memory,  and  pray  for  him 
sometimes." 

"  Oh,  madam !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  may  we  all  meet 
again  in  a  better  world,  whether  our  lives  have 
been  long  or  short,  happy  or  full  of  trial." 

"  His  immortal  soul  looks  down  upon  us!"  she 
replied  in  a  grave  voice,  whilst  her  gaze,  at  once 
sad  and  bright,  reverted  to  the  star  -  spangled 
heavens. 

Since  that  evening,  when  performing  the  duties 
of  my  profession,  I  have  often  witnessed  death ;  but 
never  without  speaking  to  the  sorrowing  survivors 
a  few  consoling  words  on  a  better  life  than  this  one ; 
and  those  words  were  words  of  conviction. 

At  last,  a  month  after  these  incidents,  Eva  Mere 
dith  gave  birth  to  a  son.  When  they  brought  her 
her  child, — "William  !"  exclaimed  the  poor  widow; 
and  tears,  soothing  tears  too  long  denied  to  her 
grief,  escaped  in  torrents  from  her  eyes.  The  child 
bore  that  much-loved  name  of  William,  arid  a  little 
cradle  was  placed  close  to  the  mother's  bed.  Then 
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Eva's  gaze,  long  directed  to  heaven,  returned  earth 
wards.  She  looked  to  her  child  now,  as  she  had 
previously  looked  to  her  God.  She  bent  over  him 
to  seek  his  father's  features.  Providence  had  per 
mitted  an  exact  resemblance  between  William  and 
the  son  he  was  fated  not  to  see.  A  great  change 
occurred  around  us.  Eva,  who  had  consented  to 
live  until  her  child's  existence  was  detached  from 
hers,  was  now,  I  could  plainly  see,  willing  to  live 
on,  because  she  felt  that  this  little  being  needed  the 
protection  of  her  love.  She  passed  the  days  and 
evenings  seated  beside  his  cradle  ;  and  when  I 
went  to  see  her,  oh !  then  she  questioned  me  as  to 
what  she  should  do  for  him,  she  explained  what  he 
had  suffered,  and  asked  what  could  be  done  to  save 
him  from  pain.  For  her  child  she  feared  the  heat 
of  a  ray  of  sun,  the  chill  of  the  lightest  breeze. 
Bending  over  him,  she  shielded  him  with  her  body, 
and  warmed  him  with  her  kisses.  One  day,  I 
almost  thought  I  saw  her  smile  at  him.  But  she 
never  would  sing,  whilst  rocking  his  cradle,  to  lull 
him  to  sleep ;  she  called  one  of  her  women,  and 
said,  "  Sing  to  my  son  that  he  may  sleep."  Then 
she  listened,  letting  her  tears  flow  softly  upon  little 
William's  brow.  Poor  child !  he  was  handsome, 
gentle,  easy  to  rear.  But,  as  if  his  mother's 
sorrow  had  affected  him  even  before  his  birth,  the 
child  was  melancholy:  he  seldom  cried,  but  he 
never  smiled :  he  was  quiet ;  and  at  that  age  quiet 
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seems  to  denote  suffering.  I  fancied  that  all  the 
tears  shed  over  the  cradle  froze  that  poor  litle  soul. 
I  would  fain  have  seen  William's  arms  twined 
caressingly  round  his  mother's  neck.  I  would  have 
had  him  return  the  kisses  lavished  upon  him. 
"  But  what  am  I  thinking  about?"  I  then  said  to 
myself;  "  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  little 
creature,  not  yet  a  year  upon  the  earth,  should 
understand  that  it  is  sent  hither  to  love  and  con 
sole  this  woman?" 

It  was,  I  assure  you,  a  touching  sight  to  behold 
this  young  mother,  pale,  feeble,  and  who  had  once 
renounced  existence,  clinging  again  to  life  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  child  which  could  not  even  say 
"  Thanks,  dear  mother!"  What  a  marvel  is  the 
human  heart  I  Of  how  small  a  thing  it  makes 
much  !  Give  it  but  a  grain  of  sand,  and  it  elevates 
a  mountain;  at  its  latest  throb  show  it  but  an 
atom  to  love,  and  again  its  pulses  revive ;  it  stops 
for  good  only  when  all  is  void  around  it,  and  when 
even  the  shadow  of  its  affections  has  vanished  from 
the  earth ! 

Time  rolled  on,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
uncle,  my  sole  surviving  relative.  My  uncle,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier,  summoned 
me  to  his  side,  to  complete  in  that  learned  town 
my  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  my  art.  This  letter, 
in  form  an  invitation,  was  in  fact  an  order.  I  had 
to  set  out.  One  morning,  my  heart  big  when  I 
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thought  of  the  isolation  in  which  I  left  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  I  repaired  to  the  white  cottage  to 
take  leave  of  Eva  Meredith.  I  know  not  whether 
an  additional  shade  of  sadness  came  over  her  fea 
tures  when  I  told  her  I  was  about  to  make  a  long 
absence.  Since  the  death  of  William  Meredith 
such  profound  melancholy  dwelt  upon  her  counte 
nance  that  a  smile  would  have  been  the  sole  per 
ceptible  variation  :  sadness  was  always  there. 

"  You  leave  us  ?  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  your  care  is 
so  useful  to  my  child  !  " 

The  poor  lonely  woman  forgot  to  regret  the  de 
parture  of  her  last  friend ;  the  mother  lamented  the 
loss  of  the  physician  useful  to  her  son.  I  did  not 
complain.  To  be  useful  is  the  sweet  recompense 
of  the  devoted. 

"  Adieu ! "  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  Wherever  you  go,  may  God  bless  you ;  and 
should  it  be  His  will  to  afflict  you,  may  He  at  least 
afford  you  the  sympathy  of  a  heart  compassionate 
as  your  own." 

I  bowed  over  the  hand  of  Eva  Meredith ;  and  I 
departed,  deeply  moved. 

The  child  was  in  the  garden  in  front  of  the  house, 
lying  upon  the  grass,  in  the  sun.  I  took  him  in 
my  arms  and  kissed  him  repeatedly ;  I  looked  at 
him  long,  attentively,  sadly,  and  a  tear  started  to 
my  eyes.  "  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  must  be  mistaken  1 "  I 
murmured,  and  I  hurried  from  the  white  cottage. 
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"  Good  heavens,  doctor ! "  simultaneously  ex 
claimed  all  Dr  Barnaby's  audience,  "  what  did  you 
apprehend?" 

"  Suffer  me  to  finish  my  story  my  own  way,"  re 
plied  the  village  doctor ;  "  everything  shall  be  told 
in  its  turn.  I  relate  these  events  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred." 

On  my  arrival  at  Montpellier,  I  was  exceedingly 
well  received  by  my  uncle  ;  who  declared,  however, 
that  he  could  neither  lodge  nor  feed  me,  nor  lend 
me  money,  and  that  as  a  stranger,  without  a  name, 
I  must  not  hope  for  a  patient  in  a  town  so  full  of 
celebrated  physicians. 

"  Then  I  will  return  to  my  village,  uncle,"  re 
plied  I. 

"  By  no  means  ! "  was  his  answer.  "  I  have  got 
you  a  lucrative  and  respectable  situation.  An  old 
Englishman,  rich,  gouty,  and  restless,  wishes  to 
have  a  doctor  to  live  with  him,  an  intelligent  young 
man  who  will  take  charge  of  his  health  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  older  physician.  I  have  pro 
posed  you — you  have  been  accepted ;  let  us  go  to 
him." 

We  betook  ourselves  immediately  to  the  resi 
dence  of  Lord  James  Kysington,  a  large  and  hand 
some  house,  full  of  servants,  where,  after  waiting 
some  time,  first  in  the  anteroom,  and  then  in  the 
parlours,  we  were  at  last  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  noble  invalid.  Seated  in  a  large  arm-chair 
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was  an  old  man  of  cold  and  severe  aspect,  whose 
white  hair  contrasted  oddly  with  his  eyebrows,  still 
of  a  jet  black.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  through  the  folds  of  a  large  cloth  coat, 
made  like  a  dressing-gown.  His  hands  disappeared 
under  his  cuffs,  and  his  feet  were  wrapped  in  the 
skin  of  a  white  bear.  A  number  of  medicine  vials 
were  upon  a  table  beside  him. 

"  My  lord,  this  is  my  nephew,  Dr  Barnaby." 

Lord  Kysington  bowed — that  is  to  say,  he  looked 
at  me,  and  made  a  scarcely  perceptible  movement 
with  his  head. 

"  He  is  well  versed  in  his  profession,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  his  care  will  be  most  beneficial  to  your 
lordship." 

A  second  movement  of  the  head  was  the  sole 
reply  vouchsafed. 

"  Moreover,"  continued  my  relation,  "  having 
had  a  tolerably  good  education,  he  can  read  to 
your  lordship,  or  write  under  your  dictation." 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him,"  replied  Lord  Ky 
sington,  breaking  silence  at  last,  and  then  closing 
his  eyes,  either  from  fatigue,  or  as  a  hint  that  the 
conversation  was  to  drop.  I  glanced  around  me. 
Near  the  window  sat  a  lady,  very  elegantly  dressed, 
who  continued  her  embroidery  without  once  raising 
her  eyes,  as  if  we  were  not  worthy  her  notice. 
Upon  the  carpet  at  her  feet  a  little  boy  amused 
himself  with  toys.  The  lady,  although  young,  did 
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not  at  first  strike  me  as  pretty — because  she  had 
black  hair  and  eyes ;  and  to  be  pretty,  according 
to  my  notion,  was  to  be  fair,  like  Eva  Meredith ; 
and,  moreover,  in  my  inexperience,  I  held  beauty 
impossible  without  a  certain  air  of  goodness.  It 
was  long  before  I  could  admit  the  beauty  of  this 
woman,  whose  brow  was  haughty,  her  look  disdain 
ful,  and  her  mouth  unsmiling.  Like  Lord  Kysing- 
ton,  she  was  tall,  thin,  rather  pale.  In  character 
they  were  too  much  alike  to  suit  each  other  well. 
Formal  and  taciturn,  they  lived  together  without 
affection,  almost  without  converse.  The  child,  too, 
had  been  taught  silence  ;  he  walked  on  tiptoe,  and 
at  the  least  noise  a  severe  look  from  his  mother  or 
from  Lord  Kysirigton  changed  him  into  a  statue. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  to  my  village  ;  but  it  is 
never  too  late  to  regret  what  one  has  loved  and  lost. 
My  heart  ached  when  I  thought  of  my  cottage,  my 
valley,  my  liberty. 

What  I  learned  concerning  the  cheerless  family 
I  had  entered  was  as  follows : — Lord  James  Ky- 
sington  had  come  to  Montpellier  for  his  health, 
deteriorated  by  the  climate  of  India.  Second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Kysington,  and  a  lord  only  by  cour 
tesy,  he  owed  to  talent  and  not  to  inheritance  his 
fortune  and  his  political  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lady  Mary  was  the  wife  of  his  youngest 
brother ;  and  Lord  James,  free  to  dispose  of  his 
fortune,  had  named  her  son  his  heir. 
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Towards  me  his  lordship  was  most  punctiliously 
polite.  A  bow  thanked  me  for  every  service  I 
rendered  him.  I  read  aloud  for  hours  together, 
uninterrupted  either  by  the  sombre  old  man,  whom 
I  put  to  sleep,  or  by  the  young  woman,  who  did  not 
listen  to  me,  or  by  the  child,  who  trembled  in  his 
uncle's  presence.  I  had  never  led  so  melancholy  a 
life,  and  yet,  as  you  know,  ladies,  the  little  white 
cottage  had  long  ceased  to  be  gay ;  but  the  silence 
of  misfortune  implies  reflections  that  words  are  in 
sufficient  to  express.  One  feels  the  life  of  the  soul 
under  the  stillness  of  the  body.  In  my  new  abode 
it  was  the  silence  of  a  void. 

One  day  that  Lord  James  dozed  and  Lady  Mary 
was  engrossed  with  embroidery,  little  Harry  climbed 
upon  my  knee,  as  I  sat  apart  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  and  began  to  question  me  with  the  artless 
curiosity  of  his  age.  In  my  turn,  and  without  re 
flecting  on  what  I  said,  I  questioned  him  concern 
ing  his  family. 

"  Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  have  a  very  pretty  little  sister." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  "  asked  I,  absently,  glanc 
ing  at  the  newspaper  in  my  hand. 

"  She  has  a  beautiful  name.     Guess  it,  Doctor." 

I  know  not  what  I  was  thinking  about.  In  my 
village  I  had  heard  none  but  the  names  of  peasants, 
hardly  applicable  to  Lady  Mary's  daughter.  Mrs 
Meredith  was  the  only  lady  I  had  known,  and  the 
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child  repeating,  "  Guess,  guess ! "  I  replied  at 
random, 

"Eva,  perhaps?" 

We  were  speaking  very  low ;  but  when  the  name 
of  Eva  escaped  my  lips,  Lord  James  opened  his 
eyes  quickly,  and  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  Lady 
Mary  dropped  her  needle  and  turned  sharply  to 
wards  me.  I  was  confounded  at  the  effect  I  had 
produced ;  I  looked  alternately  at  Lord  James  and 
at  Lady  Mary,  without  daring  to  utter  another 
word.  Some  minutes  passed  :  Lord  James  again 
let  his  head  fall  back  and  closed  his  eyes,  Lady 
Mary  resumed  her  needle,  Harry  and  I  ceased  our 
conversation.  I  reflected  for  some  time  upon  this 
strange  incident,  until  at  last,  all  around  me  having 
sunk  into  the  usual  monotonous  calm,  I  rose  to 
leave  the  room.  Lady  Mary  pushed  away  her  em 
broidery  frame,  passed  before  me,  and  made  me  a 
sign  to  follow.  When  we  were  both  in  another 
room  she  shut  the  door,  and  raising  her  head,  with 
the  imperious  air  which  was  the  most  habitual  ex 
pression  of  her  features  :  "  Dr  Barnaby,"  said  she, 
"  be  so  good  as  never  again  to  pronounce  the  name 
that  just  now  escaped  your  lips.  It  is  a  name  Lord 
James  Kysington  must  not  hear."  She  bowed 
slightly,  and  re-entered  her  brother-in-law's  apart 
ment. 

Thoughts  innumerable  crowded  upon  my  mind. 
This  Eva,  whose  name  was  not  to  be  spoken,  could 
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it  be  Eva  Meredith.?  Was  she  Lord  Kysington's 
daughter-in-law  ?  Was  I  in  the  house  of  William's 
father  ?  I  hoped,  but  still  I  doubted ;  for,  after  all, 
if  there  was  but  one  Eva  in  the  world  for  me,  in 
England  the  name  was,  doubtless,  by  no  means  un 
common.  But  the  thought  that  I  was  perhaps  with 
the  family  of  Eva  Meredith,  living  with  the  woman 
who  robbed  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  their  in 
heritance,  this  thought  was  present  to  me  by  day 
and  by  night  In  my  dreams  I  beheld  the  return 
of  Eva  and  her  son  to  the  paternal  residence,  in 
consequence  of  the  pardon  I  had  implored  and 
obtained  for  them.  But  when  I  raised  my  eyes, 
the  cold  impassible  physiognomy  of  Lord  Kysing- 
ton  froze  all  the  hopes  of  my  heart.  I  applied  my 
self  to  the  examination  of  that  countenance  as  if  I 
had  never  before  seen  it;  I  analysed  its  features 
and  lines  to  find  a  trace  of  sensibility.  I  sought 
the  heart  I  so  gladly  would  have  touched.  Alas ! 
I  found  it  not.  But  I  had  so  good  a  cause  that  I 
was  not  to  be  discouraged.  "  Pshaw !  "  I  said  to 
myself,  "  what  matters  the  expression  of  the  face  ? 
why  heed  the  external  envelope?  May  not  the 
darkest  coffer  contain  bright  gold  ?  Must  all  that 
is  within  us  reveal  itself  at  a  glance  ?  Does  not 
every  man  of  the  world  learn  to  separate  his  mind 
and  his  thoughts  from  the  habitual  expression  of 
his  countenance  ?  " 

I  resolved  to  clear  up  my  doubts,  but  how  to  do 
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so  was  the  difficulty.  Impossible  to  question  Lady 
Mary  or  Lord  James ;  the  servants  were  French, 
and  had  but  lately  come  to  the  house.  An  English 
valet-de-chambre  had  just  been  despatched  to  Lon 
don  on  a  confidential  mission.  I  directed  my  in 
vestigations  to  Lord  James  Kysington.  The  severe 
expression  of  his  countenance  ceased  to  intimidate 
me.  I  said  to  myself,  "  When  the  forester  meets 
with  a  tree  apparently  dead,  he  strikes  his  axe  into 
the  trunk  to  see  whether  sap  does  not  still  survive 
beneath  the  withered  bark ;  in  like  manner  will  I 
strike  at  the  heart,  and  see  whether  life  be  not 
somewhere  hidden."  And  I  only  waited  an  oppor 
tunity. 

To  await  an  opportunity  with  impatience  is  to 
accelerate  its  coming.  Instead  of  depending  on 
circumstances  we  subjugate  them.  One  night 
Lord  James  sent  for  me.  He  was  in  pain.  After 
administering  the  necessary  remedies,  I  remained 
by  his  bedside,  to  watch  their  effect.  The  room 
was  dark ;  a  single  wax  candle  showed  the  outline 
of  objects,  without  illuminating  them.  The  pale 
and  noble  head  of  Lord  James  was  thrown  back 
upon  his  pillow.  His  eyes  were  shut,  according  to 
his  custom  when  suffering,  as  if  he  concentrated  his 
moral  energies  within  him.  He  never  complained, 
but  lay  stretched  out  in  his  bed,  straight  and  mo 
tionless  as  a  king's  statue  upon  a  marble  tomb.  In 
general  he  got  somebody  to  read  to  him,  hoping 
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either  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  his  pains,  or  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  monotonous  sound. 

Upon  that  night  he  made  sign  to  me  with  his 
meagre  hand  to  take  a  book  and  read,  but  I  sought 
one  in  vain;  books  and  newspapers  had  all  been 
removed  to  the  drawing-room ;  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  unless  I  rang  and  aroused  the  house,  a 
book  was  not  to  be  had.  Lord  James  made  a  ges 
ture  of  impatience,  then  one  of  resignation,  and 
beckoned  me  to  resume  my  seat  by  his  side.  We 
remained  for  some  time  without  speaking,  almost 
in  darkness,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  Sleep  came  not.  Suddenly  Lord 
James  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me  something; 
whatever  you  like." 

His  eyes  closed,  and  he  waited.  My  heart  beat 
violently.  The  moment  had  come. 

"  My  lord,"  said  I,  "  I  greatly  fear  I  know  no 
thing  that  will  interest  your  lordship.  I  can  speak 
but  of  myself,  of  the  events  of  my  life, — and  the 
history  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  were  neces 
sary  to  fix  your  attention.  What  can  a  peasant 
have  to  say,  who  has  lived  contented  with  little, 
iii  obscurity  and  repose  ?  I  have  scarcely  quitted 
my  village,  my  lord.  It  is  a  pretty  mountain  ham 
let,  where  even  those  not  born  there  might  well  be 
pleased  to  dwell.  Near  it  is  a  country  house,  which 
I  have  known  inhabited  by  rich  people,  who  could 
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have  left  it  if  they  liked,  but  who  remained,  because 
the  woods  were  thick,  the  paths  bordered  with 
flowers,  the  streams  bright  and  rapid  in  their  rocky 
beds.  Alas !  they  were  two  in  that  house — and 
soon  a  poor  woman  was  there  alone,  until  the  birth 
of  her  son.  My  lord,  she  is  a  countrywoman  of 
yours,  an  Englishwoman,  of  beauty  such  as  is  sel 
dom  seen  either  in  England  or  in  France  ;  good  as, 
besides  her,  only  the  angels  in  heaven  can  be ! 
She  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth  year  when  I 
left  her,  fatherless,  motherless,  and  already  widowed 
of  an  adored  husband ;  she  is  feeble,  delicate,  al 
most  ill,  and  yet  she  must  live ; — who  would  pro 
tect  that  little  child  ?  Oh  !  my  lord,  there  are  very 
unhappy  beings  in  this  world !  To  be  unhappy  in 
middle  life  or  old  age  is  doubtless  sad,  but  still 
you  have  pleasant  memories  of  the  past  to  remind 
you  that  you  have  had  your  day,  your  share,  your 
happiness  ;  but  to  weep  before  you  are  eighteen  is 
far  sadder,  for  nothing  can  bring  back  the  dead,  and 
the  future  is  dim  with  tears.  Poor  creature  !  We 
see  a  beggar  by  the  roadside  suffering  from  cold 
and  hunger,  and  we  give  him  alms,  and  look  upon 
him  without  pain,  because  it  is  in  our  power  to 
relieve  him  ;  but  this  unhappy,  broken-hearted 
woman,  the  only  relief  to  give  her  would  be  to  love 
her — and  none  are  there  to  bestow  that  alms  upon 
her! 

"  Ah !  my  lord,  if  you  knew  what  a  fine  young 
5  R 
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man  her  husband  was  ! — hardly  three-and-twenty ; 
a  noble  countenance,  a  lofty  brow — like  your  own, 
intelligent  and  proud  ;  dark-blue  eyes,  rather  pen 
sive,  rather  sad.  I  knew  why  they  were  sad.  He 
loved  his  father  and  his  native  land,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  exile  from  both!  And  how  good  and 
graceful  was  his  smile  !  Ah  !  how  he  would  have 
smiled  at  his  little  child,  had  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  it.  He  loved  it  even  before  it  was  born : 
he  took  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  cradle  that 
awaited  it.  Poor,  poor  young  man ! — I  saw  him  on 
a  stormy  night,  in  the  dark  forest,  stretched  upon 
the  wet  earth,  motionless,  lifeless,  his  garments 
covered  with  mud,  his  temples  shattered,  blood 
escaping  in  torrents  from  his  wound.  I  saw — alas ! 
I  saw  William — " 

"  You  saw  my  son's  death  !  "  cried  Lord  James, 
raising  himself  like  a  spectre  in  the  midst  of  his 
pillows,  and  fixing  me  with  eyes  so  distended  and 
piercing,  that  I  started  back  alarmed.  But  not 
withstanding  the  darkness,  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear 
moisten  the  old  man's  eyelids. 

"My  lord,"  I  replied,  "I  was  present  at  your 
son's  death,  and  at  the  birth  of  his  child !  " 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.  Lord  James 
looked  steadfastly  at  me.  At  last  he  made  a  move 
ment  ;  his  trembling  hand  sought  mine,  pressed  it, 
then  his  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp,  and  he  fell 
back  upon  the  bed. 
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"  Enough  sir,  enough ;  I  suffer,  I  need  repose. 
Leave  me." 

I  bowed,  and  retired. 

Before  I  was  out  of  the  room,  Lord  James  had 
relapsed  into  his  habitual  position ;  into  silence  and 
immobility. 

I  will  not  detail  to  you  my  numerous  and  re 
spectful  representations  to  Lord  James  Kysington, 
his  indecision  and  secret  anxiety,  and  how  at  last 
his  paternal  love,  awakened  by  the  details  of  the 
horrible  catastrophe,  his  pride  of  race,  revived  by 
the  hope  of  leaving  an  heir  to  his  name,  triumphed 
over  his  bitter  resentment.  Three  months  after 
the  scene  I  have  described,  I  awaited,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house  at  Montpellier,  the  arrival 
of  Eva  Meredith  and  her  son,  summoned  to  their 
family  and  to  the  resumption  of  all  their  rights.  It 
was  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  me. 

Lady  Mary,  perfect  mistress  of  herself,  had  con 
cealed  her  joy  when  family  dissensions  had  made 
her  son  heir  to  her  wealthy  brother.  Still  better 
did  she  conceal  her  regret  and  anger  when  Eva 
Meredith,  or  rather  Eva  Kysington,  was  reconciled 
with  her  father-in-law.  Not  a  cloud  appeared  upon 
Lady  Mary's  marble  forehead.  But  beneath  this 
external  calm  how  many  evil  passions  fermented ! 

When  the  carriage  of  Eva  Meredith  (I  will  still  give 
her  that  name)  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  house, 
I  was  there  to  receive  her.  Eva  held  out  her  hand 
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— "  Thanks,  thanks,  my  friend!"  she  murmured. 
She  wiped  the  tears  that  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and 
taking  her  boy,  now  three  years  old,  and  of  great 
beauty,  by  the  hand,  she  entered  her  new  abode. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said.  She  was  still  the  weak 
woman,  broken  by  affliction,  pale,  sad,  and  beauti 
ful,  incredulous  of  earthly  hopes,  but  firm  in  heavenly 
faith.  I  walked  by  her  side ;  and  as  she  ascended 
the  steps,  her  gentle  countenance  bedewed  with 
tears,  her  slender  and  feeble  form  inclined  towards 
the  balustrade,  her  extended  arm  assisting  the  child, 
who  walked  still  more  slowly  than  herself,  Lady 
Mary  and  her  son  appeared  at  the  door.  Lady  Mary 
wore  a  brown  velvet  dress,  rich  bracelets  encircled 
her  arms,  a  slender  gold  chain  bound  her  brow, 
which  in  truth  was  of  those  on  which  a  diadem  sits 
well.  She  advanced  with  an  assured  step,  her  head 
high,  her  glance  full  of  pride.  Such  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  two  mothers. 

"  You  are  welcome,  madam,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
bowing  to  Eva  Meredith. 

Eva  tried  to  smile,  and  answered  by  a  few  affec 
tionate  words.  How  could  she  forbode  hatred,  she 
who  only  knew  love  ?  We  proceeded  to  Lord 
James's  room.  Mrs  Meredith,  scarcely  able  to  sup 
port  herself,  entered  first,  took  a  few  steps,  and 
knelt  beside  her  father-in-law's  arm-chair.  Taking 
her  child  in  her  arms,  she  placed  him  on  Lord 
James  Kysington's  knee. 
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"His  son!"  she  said.  Then  the  poor  woman 
wept  and  was  silent. 

Long  did  Lord  James  gaze  upon  the  child.  As 
he  gradually  recognised  the  features  of  the  son  he 
had  lost,  his  eyes  became  moist,  and  their  expres 
sion  affectionate.  There  came  a  moment  when, 
forgetting  his  age,  lapse  of  time,  and  past  misfor 
tune,  he  dreamed  himself  back  to  the  happy  day 
when  he  first  pressed  his  infant  son  to  his  heart. 
"  William,  William  1"  he  murmured.  "  My  daughter !" 
added  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Eva  Meredith. 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Eva  had  a  family,  a 
protector,  a  fortune.  I  was  happy ;  doubtless  that 
was  why  I  wept. 

The  child  remained  quiet  upon  his  grandfather's 
knees,  and  showed  neither  pleasure  nor  fear. 

"  Will  you  love  me  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

The  child  raised  its  head,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Do  you  hear?     I  will  be  your  father." 

"  I  will  bo  your  father,"  the  child  gently  re 
peated. 

"Excuse  him,"  said  his  mother;  "he  has 
always  been  alone.  He  is  very  young;  the  pre 
sence  of  many  persons  intimidates  him.  By-and- 
by,  my  lord,  he  will  better  understand  your  kind 
words." 

But  I  looked  at  the  child;  I  examined  him  in 
silence ;  I  recalled  my  former  gloomy  apprehen 
sions.  Alas !  those  apprehensions  now  became  a 
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certainty ;  the  terrible  shock  experienced  by  Eva 
Meredith  during  her  pregnancy  had  had  fatal  con 
sequences  for  her  child,  and  a  mother  only,  in  her 
youth,  her  love,  and  her  inexperience,  could  have 
remained  so  long  ignorant  of  her  misfortune. 

At  the  same  time  with  myself  Lady  Mary  looked 
at  the  child.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  her  countenance.  She  stood  erect,  and  the 
piercing  gaze  she  fixed  upon  little  William  seemed 
to  read  his  very  soul.  As  she  gazed,  her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  mouth  was  half-opened  as  by  a  smile 
— she  breathed  short  and  thick,  like  one  oppressed 
by  great  and  sudden  joy.  She  looked,  looked — 
hope,  doubt,  expectation,  replaced  each  other  on 
her  face.  At  last  her  hatred  was  clear-sighted,  an 
internal  cry  of  triumph  burst  from  her  heart,  but 
was  checked  ere  it  reached  her  lips.  She  drew 
herself  up,  let  fall  a  disdainful  glance  upon  Eva, 
her  vanquished  enemy,  and  resumed  her  usual 
calm. 

Lord  James,  fatigued  by  the  emotions  of  the 
day,  dismissed  us,  and  remained  alone  all  the 
evening. 

Upon  the  morrow,  after  an  agitated  night,  when 
I  entered  Lord  James's  room,  all  the  family  were 
already  assembled  around  him,  and  Lady  Mary  had 
little  William  on  her  knees  :  it  was  the  tiger  clutch 
ing  its  prey. 

"  What  a  beautiful  child  !"  she  said.     "  See,  my 
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lord,  these  fair  and  silken  locks !  how  brilliant  they 
are  in  the  sunshine !  But,  dear  Eva,  is  your  son 
always  so  silent  ?  does  he  never  exhibit  the  vivacity 
and  gaiety  of  his  age  ?" 

"  He  is  always  sad, "  replied  Mrs  Meredith. 
"  Alas !  with  me  he  could  hardly  learn  to  laugh." 

"  We  will  try  to  amuse  and  cheer  him,"  said 
Lady  Mary.  "  Come,  my  dear  child,  kiss  your 
grandfather !  hold  out  your  arms,  and  tell  him  you 
love  him." 

William  did  not  stir. 

"  Do  you  not  know  how  ?  Harry,  my  love,  kiss 
your  uncle,  and  set  your  cousin  a  good  example." 

Harry  jumped  upon  Lord  James's  knees,  threw 
ooth  arms  round  his  neck,  and  said,  "  I  love  you, 
dear  uncle  I" 

"  Now  it  is  your  turn,  my  dear  William,"  said 
Lady  Mary. 

William  stirred  not,  and  did  not  even  look  at  his 
grandfather. 

A  tear  coursed  down  Eva  Meredith's  cheek. 

"  'Tis  my  fault,"  she  said.  "  I  have  brought  up 
my  child  badly."  And,  taking  William  upon  her 
lap,  her  tears  fell  upon  his  face  :  he  felt  them  not, 
but  slumbered  upon  his  mother's  heavy  heart. 

**  Try  to  make  William  less  shy,"  said  Lord 
James  to  his  daughter-in-law. 

"  I  will  try,"  replied  Eva,  in  her  submissive 
tones,  like  those  of  an  obedient  child.  "  I  will 
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try ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  succeed,  if  Lady  Mary  will 
kindly  tell  me  how  she  rendered  her  son  so  happy 
and  so  gay."  Then  the  disconsolate  mother  looked 
at  Harry,  who  was  at  play  near  his  uncle's  chair, 
and  her  eyes  reverted  to  her  poor  sleeping  child. 
u  He  suffered  even  before  his  birth,"  she  murmured; 
"  we  have  both  been  very  unhappy  !  but  I  will  try 
to  weep  no  more,  that  William  may  be  cheerful 
like  other  children." 

Two  days  elapsed,  two  painful  days,  full  of 
secret  trouble  and  ill-concealed  uneasiness.  Lord 
James's  brow  was  care-laden;  at  times  his  look 
questioned  me.  I  averted  my  eyes  to  avoid  answer 
ing.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Lady  Mary 
came  into  the  room  with  a  number  of  play-things 
for  the  children.  Harry  seized  a  sword,  and  ran 
about  the  room,  shouting  for  joy.  William  remained 
motionless,  holding  in  his  little  hand  the  toys  that 
were  given  to  him,  but  not  attempting  to  use  them; 
he  did  not  even  look  at  them. 

"  Here,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Mary  to  her  brother, 
u  give  this  book  to  your  grandson ;  perhaps  his 
attention  will  be  roused  by  the  pictures  it  contains." 
And  she  led  William  to  Lord  James.  The  child 
was  passive;  he  walked,  stopped,  and  remained 
like  a  statue  where  he  was  placed.  Lord  James 
opened  the  book.  All  eyes  turned  towards  the 
group  formed  by  the  old  man  and  his  grandson. 
Lord  James  was  gloomy,  silent,  severe ;  he  slowly 
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turned  several  pages,  stopping  at  every  picture, 
and  looking  at  William,  whose  vacant  gaze  was 
not  directed  to  the  book.  Lord  James  turned  a 
few  more  pages ;  then  his  hand  ceased  to  move ; 
the  book  fell  from  his  knees  to  the  ground,  and  an 
irksome  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment.  Lady 
Mary  approached  me,  bent  forward  as  if  to  whisper 
in  my  ear,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all— 

"  The  child  is  an  idiot,  doctor!"  she  said. 

A  shriek  answered  her.  Eva  started  up  as  if  she 
had  received  a  blow;  and  seizing  her  son,  whom 
she  pressed  convulsively  to  her  breast — 

"Idiot!"  she  exclaimed,  her  indignant  glance 
flashing,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  vivid  brilliance ; 
"  idiot ! "  she  repeated,  u  because  he  has  been  un 
happy  all  his  life,  because  he  has  seen  but  tears 
since  his  eyes  first  opened !  because  he  knows  not 
how  to  play  like  your  son,  who  has  always  had  joy 
around  him !  Ah  !  madam,  you  insult  misfortune  ! 
Come,  my  child!"  cried  Eva,  all  in  tears.  "  Come, 
let  us  leave  these  pitiless  hearts,  that  find  none  but 
cruel  words  to  console  our  misery  1" 

And  the  unhappy  mother  carried  off  her  boy  to 
her  apartment.  I  followed.  She  set  William  down, 
and  knelt  before  the  little  child.  "  My  son !  my 
son!"  she  cried. 

William  went  close  to  her,  and  rested  his  head 
on  his  mother's  shoulder. 
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"Doctor!"  cried  Eva,  "he  loves  me — you  see 
he  does !  He  comes  when  I  call  him ;  he  kisses 
me  I  His  caresses  have  sufficed  for  my  tranquillity 
— for  my  sad  happiness  !  My  God !  was  it  not  then 
enough?  Speak  to  me,  my  son;  reassure  me!  Find 
a  consoling  word,  a  single  word  for  your  despairing 
mother !  Till  now  I  have  asked  nothing  of  you  but 
to  remind  me  of  your  father,  and  leave  me  silence 
to  weep.  To-day,  William,  you  must  give  me 
words !  See  you  not  my  tears — my  terror  ?  Dear 
child,  so  beautiful,  so  like  your  father,  speak,  speak 
to  me!" 

Alas  I  alas  I  the  child  remained  motionless,  with 
out  sign  of  fear  or  intelligence ;  a  smile  only,  a 
smile  horrible  to  behold,  flitted  across  his  features. 
Eva  hid  her  face  in  both  hands,  and  remained 
kneeling  upon  the  ground.  For  a  long  time  no 
noise  was  heard  save  the  sound  of  her  sobs.  Then 
I  prayed  heaven  to  inspire  me  with  consoling 
thoughts,  such  as  might  give  a  ray  of  hope  to  this 
poor  mother.  I  spoke  of  the  future,  of  expected 
cure,  of  change  possible — even  probable.  But  hope 
is  no  friend  to  falsehood.  Where  she  does  not 
exist  her  phantom  cannot  penetrate.  A  terrible 
blow,  a  mortal  one,  had  been  struck,  and  Eva  Mere 
dith  saw  all  the  truth. 

From  that  day  forwards,  only  one  child  was  to 
be  seen  each  morning  in  Lord  James  Kysington's 
room.  Two  women  came  thither,  but  only  one  of 
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them  seemed  to  live — the  other  was  silent  as  the 
tomb.  One  said,  "  My  son !"  the  other  never  spoke 
of  her  child ;  one  carried  her  head  high,  the  other 
bowed  hers  upon  her  breast,  the  better  to  hide  her 
tears ;  one  was  blooming  and  brilliant,  the  other 
pale  and  a  mourner.  The  struggle  was  at  an  end. 
Lady  Mary  triumphed.  It  was  cruel  how  they  let 
Harry  play  before  Eva  Meredith's  eyes.  Careless 
of  her  anguish,  they  brought  him  to  repeat  his 
lessons  in  his  uncle's  presence ;  they  vaunted  his 
progress.  The  ambitious  mother  calculated  every 
thing  to  consolidate  her  success ;  and,  whilst 
abounding  in  honeyed  words  and  feigned  consola 
tion,  she  tortured  Eva  Meredith's  heart  each  mo 
ment  in  the  day.  Lord  James,  smitten  in  his 
dearest  hopes,  had  resumed  the  cold  impassibility 
which  I  now  saw  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
character.  Strictly  courteous  to  his  daughter-in- 
law,  he  had  no  word  of  affection  for  her :  only  as 
the  mother  of  his  grandson  could  the  daughter  of 
the  American  planter  find  a  place  in  his  heart. 
And  he  considered  the  child  as  no  longer  in  exist 
ence.  Lord  James  Kysington  was  more  gloomy 
and  taciturn  than  ever,  regretting,  perhaps,  to  have 
yielded  to  my  importunities,  and  to  have  ruffled  his 
old  age  by  a  painful  and  profitless  emotion. 

A  year  elapsed ;  then  a  sad  day  came,  when 
Lord  James  sent  for  Eva  Meredith,  and  signed  to 
her  to  be  seated  beside  his  arm-chair. 
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"  Listen  to  me,  madam,"  he  said,  "  listen  with 
courage.  I  will  act  frankly  with  you,  and  conceal 
nothing.  I  am  old  and  ill,  and  must  arrange  my 
affairs.  The  task  is  painful  both  for  you  and  for 
me.  I  will  not  refer  to  my  anger  at  my  son's  mar 
riage  ;  your  misfortune  disarmed  me — I  called  you 
to  my  side,  and  I  desired  to  behold  and  to  love  in 
your  son  William,  the  heir  of  my  fortune,  the  pivot 
of  my  dreams  of  future  ambition.  Alas !  madam, 
fate  was  cruel  to  us !  My  son's  widow  and  orphan 
shall  have  all  that  can  insure  them  an  honourable 
existence ;  but,  sole  master  of  a  fortune  due  to  my 
own  exertions,  I  adopt  my  nephew,  and  look  upon 
him  henceforward  as  my  sole  heir.  I  am  about  to 
return  to  London,  whither  my  affairs  call  me. 
Come  with  me,  madam  —  my  house  is  yours  —  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  there/' 

Eva  (she  afterwards  told  me  so)  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  her  despondency  replaced  by  courage.  She 
had  the  strength  that  is  given  by  a  noble  pride  : 
she  raised  her  head,  and  her  brow,  less  haughty 
than  that  of  Lady  Mary,  wore  all  the  dignity  of 
misfortune. 

"  Go,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  "  go  ;  I  shall  not 
accompany  you.  I  will  not  witness  the  usurpation 
of  my  son's  rights  !  You  are  in  haste  to  condemn, 
my  lord.  Who  can  foresee  the  future  !  You  are 
in  haste  to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God  I " 

"  The  future,"  replied  Lord  James,  "  at  my  age, 
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is  bounded  by  the  passing  day.  What  I  would  be 
certain  to  do  I  must  do  at  once  and  without 
delay." 

"  Act  as  you  think  proper,"  replied  Eva.  "  I 
return  to  the  dwelling  where  I  was  happy  with 
my  husband.  I  return  thither  with  your  grandson, 
William  Kysington  ;  of  that  name,  his  sole  inherit 
ance,  you  cannot  deprive  him ;  and  though  the 
world  should  know  it  but  by  reading  it  on  his  tomb, 
your  name,  my  lord,  is  the  name  of  my  son  !  " 

A  week  later,  Eva  Meredith  descended  the  stairs 
of  the  hotel,  holding  her  son  by  the  hand,  as  she 
had  done  when  she  had  entered  this  fatal  house. 
Lady  Mary  was  a  little  behind  her,  a  few  steps 
higher  up :  the  numerous  servants,  sad  and  silent, 
beheld  with  regret  the  departure  of  the  gentle 
creature  thus  driven  from  the  paternal  roof.  When 
she  quitted  this  abode,  Eva  quitted  the  only  beings 
she  knew  upon  the  earth,  the  only  persons  whose 
pity  she  had  a  right  to  claim — the  world  was  before 
her,  an  immense  wilderness.  It  was  Hagar  going 
going  forth  into  the  desert. 

"  This  is  horrible,  doctor !  "  cried  Dr  Barnaby's 
audience.  "  Is  it  possible  there  are  persons  so 
utterly  unhappy?  What!  you  witnessed  all  this 
yourself?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  told  you  all,"  replied  the  village 
doctor  ;  "let  me  get  to  the  end." 

Shortly   after   Eva   Meredith's   departure,    Lord 
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James  went  to  London.  Once  more  my  own  mas 
ter,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  further  study ;  I  had 
enough  learning  for  my  village,  and  in  haste  I 
returned  thither.  Once  more  I  sat  opposite  to  Eva 
in  the  little  white  house,  as  I  had  done  two  years 
before.  But  how  greatly  had  intervening  events 
increased  her  misfortune !  We  no  longer  dared 
talk  of  the  future,  that  unknown  moment  of  which 
we  all  have  so  great  need,  and  without  which  our 
present  joys  appear  too  feeble,  and  our  misfortunes 
too  great. 

Never  did  I  witness  grief  nobler  in  its  simplicity, 
calmer  in  its  intensity,  than  that  of  Eva  Meredith. 
She  forgot  not  to  pray  to  the  God  who  chastened 
her.  For  her,  God  was  the  being  in  whose  hands 
are  the  springs  of  hope,  when  earthly  hopes  are 
extinct.  Her  look  of  faith  remained  fixed  upon 
her  child's  brow,  as  if  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
soul  her  prayers  invoked.  I  cannot  describe  the 
courageous  patience  of  that  mother  speaking  to  her 
son,  who  listened  without  understanding.  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  the  treasures  of  love,  of  thought,  of  in 
genious  narrative  she  displayed  before  that  torpid 
intelligence,  which  repeated,  like  an  echo,  the  last 
of  her  gentle  words.  She  explained  to  him  heaven, 
God,  the  angels  ;  she  endeavoured  to  make  him 
pray,  and  joined  his  hands,  but  she  could  not  make 
him  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven.  In  all  possible  shapes 
she  tried  to  give  him  the  first  lessons  of  childhood ; 
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she  read  to  him,  spoke  to  him,  placed  pictures  be 
fore  his  eyes — had  recourse  to  music  as  a  substitute 
for  words.  One  day  making  a  terrible  effort,  she 
told  William  the  story  of  his  father's  death ;  she 
hoped,  expected  a  tear.  The  child  fell  asleep 
whilst  yet  she  spoke :  tears  were  shed,  but  they 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  Eva  Meredith. 

Thus  did  she  exhaust  herself  by  vain  efforts,  by 
a  persevering  struggle.  That  she  might  not  cease 
to  hope,  she  continued  to  toil ;  but  to  William's 
eyes  pictures  were  merely  colours ;  to  his  ears 
words  were  but  noise.  The  child,  however,  grew 
in  stature  and  in  beauty.  One  who  had  seen  him 
but  for  an  instant  would  have  taken  the  immobility 
of  his  countenance  for  placidity.  But  that  pro 
longed  and  continued  calm,  that  absence  of  all 
grief,  of  all  tears,  had  a  strange  and  sad  effect  upon 
us.  Suffering  must  indeed  be  inherent  in  our  na 
ture,  since  William's  eternal  smile  made  every  one 
say,  "  The  poor  idiot ! "  Mothers  know  not  the 
happiness  concealed  in  the  tears  of  their  child.  A 
tear  is  a  regret,  a  desire,  a  fear ;  it  is  life,  in  short, 
which  begins  to  be  understood.  Alas  !  William 
was  content  with  everything.  All  day  long  he 
seemed  to  sleep  with  his  eyes  open  ;  anger,  weari 
ness,  impatience,  were  alike  unknown  to  him.  He 
had  but  one  instinct :  he  knew  his  mother — he  even 
loved  her.  He  took  pleasure  in  resting  on  her 
knees,  on  her  shoulder ;  he  kissed  her.  When  I 
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kept  him  long  away  from  her,  he  manifested  a  sort 
of  anxiety.  I  took  him  back  to  his  mother;  he 
showed  no  joy,  but  he  was  again  tranquil.  This 
tenderness,  this  faint  glimmering  of  William's  heart, 
was  Eva's  life.  It  gave  her  strength  to  strive,  to 
hope,  to  wait.  If  her  words  were  not  understood, 
at  least  her  kisses  were  !  How  often  she  took  her 
son's  head  in  her  hands  and  kissed  his  forehead,  as 
long  and  fervently  as  if  she  hoped  her  love  would 
warm  and  vivify  his  frozen  soul !  How  often  did 
she  dream  a  miracle  whilst  clasping  her  son  in  her 
arms,  and  pressing  his  still  heart  to  her  burning 
bosom  1  Often  she  lingered  at  night  in  the  village 
church.  (Eva  Meredith  was  of  a  Koman  Catholic 
family.)  Kneeling  upon  the  cold  stone  before  the 
Virgin's  altar,  she  invoked  the  marble  statue  of 
Mary,  holding  her  child  in  her  arms,  "  0  virgin  !  " 
she  said,  "  my  boy  is  inanimate  as  that  image  of 
thy  Son  !  Ask  of  God  a  soul  for  my  child  ! " 

She  was  charitable  to  all  the  poor  children  of  the 
village,  giving  them  bread  and  clothes,  and  saying 
to  them,  "  Pray  for  him."  She  consoled  afflicted 
mothers,  in  the  secret  hope  that  consolation  would 
come  at  last  to  her.  She  dried  the  tears  of  others, 
to  enjoy  the  belief  that  one  day  she  also  should 
cease  to  \veep.  In  all  the  country  round,  she  was 
loved,  blessed,  venerated.  She  knew  it,  and  she 
offered  up  to  Heaven,  not  with  pride  but  with  hope, 
the  blessings  of  the  unfortunate  in  exchange  for  the 
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recovery  of  her  son.  She  loved  to  watch  William's 
sleep ;  then  he  was  handsome  and  like  other  chil 
dren.  For  an  instant,  for  a  second  perhaps,  she 
forgot;  and  whilst  contemplating  those  regular 
features,  those  golden  locks,  those  long  lashes 
which  threw  their  shadow  on  his  rose-tinted  cheek, 
she  felt  a  mother's  joy,  almost  a  mother's  pride. 
God  has  moments  of  mercy  even  for  those  He  has 
condemned  to  suffer. 

Thus  passed  the  first  years  of  William's  child 
hood.  He  attained  the  age  of  eight  years.  Then 
a  sad  change,  which  could  not  escape  my  attentive 
observation,  occurred  in  Eva  Meredith.  Either 
that  her  son's  growth  made  his  want  of  intelligence 
more  striking,  or  that  she  was  like  a  workman  who 
has  laboured  all  day,  and  sinks  at  eve  beneath  the 
load  of  toil,  Eva  ceased  to  hope ;  her  soul  seemed 
to  abandon  the  task  undertaken,  and  to  recoil  with 
weariness  upon  itself,  asking  only  resignation.  She 
laid  aside  the  books,  the  engravings,  the  music,  all 
the  means,  in  short,  that  she  had  called  to  her  aid ; 
she  grew  silent  and  desponding  ;  only,  if  that  were 
possible,  she  was  more  affectionate  than  ever  to  her 
son.  As  she  lost  hope  in  his  cure,  she  felt  the  more 
strongly  that  her  child  had  but  her  in  the  world ; 
and  she  asked  a  miracle  of  her  heart — an  increase 
of  the  love  she  bore  him.  She  became  her  son's 
servant — his  slave  ;  her  whole  thoughts  were  con 
centrated  in  his  wellbeing.  If  she  felt  cold,  she 
5  s 
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sought  a  warmer  covering  for  William ;  was  she 
hungry,  it  was  for  William  she  gathered  the  fruits 
of  her  garden ;  did  she  suffer  from  fatigue,  for 
him  she  selected  the  easiest  chair  and  the  softest 
cushions  ;  she  attended  to  her  own  sensations  only 
to  guess  those  of  her  son.  She  still  displayed  ac 
tivity,  though  she  no  longer  harboured  hope. 

When  William  was  eleven  years  old,  the  last 
phase  of  Eva  Meredith's  existence  began.  Re 
markably  tall  and  strong  for  his  age,  he  ceased  to 
need  that  hourly  care  required  by  early  childhood  : 
he  was  no  longer  the  infant  sleeping  on  his  mother's 
knees ;  he  walked  alone  in  the  garden ;  he  rode  on 
horseback  with  me,  and  accompanied  me  in  my 
distant  visits  ;  in  short,  the  bird,  although  wingless, 
left  the  nest.  His  misfortune  was  in  no  way  shock 
ing  or  painful  to  behold.  He  was  of  exceeding 
beauty,  silent,  unnaturally  calm — his  eyes  express 
ing  nothing  but  repose  :  he  was  not  awkward,  or 
disagreeable,  or  importunate  :  it  was  a  mind  sleep 
ing  beside  yours,  asking  no  question,  making  no 
reply.  The  incessant  maternal  care  which  had 
served  to  occupy  Mrs  Meredith,  and  to  divert  her 
mind  from  dwelling  on  her  sorrows,  became  un 
necessary,  and  she  resumed  her  seat  at  the  window, 
whence  she  beheld  the  village  and  the  church- 
steeple — at  that  same  window  where  she  had  so 
long  wept  her  husband.  Hope  and  occupation 
successively  failed  her,  and  nothing  was  left  her 
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but  to  wait  and  watch,  by  day  and  by  night,  like 
the  lamp  that  ever  burns  beneath  cathedral  vaults. 

But  her  forces  were  exhausted.  In  the  midst  of 
this  grief  which  had  returned  to  its  starting-point, 
to  silence  and  immobility,  after  having  in  vain 
essayed  exertion,  courage,  hope,  Eva  Meredith  fell 
into  a  decline.  In  spite  of  all  the  resources  of  my 
art,  I  beheld  her  grow  weak  and  thin.  How  apply 
a  remedy,  when  the  sickness  is  of  the  soul  ? 

The  poor  foreigner  !  she  needed  her  native  sun 
and  a  little  happiness  to  warm  her ;  but  the  ray  of 
sun  and  the  ray  of  joy  were  alike  wanting.  It  was 
long  before  she  perceived  her  danger,  because  she 
thought  not  of  herself;  but  when  at  last  she  was 
unable  to  leave  her  arm-chair,  she  was  compelled 
to  understand.  I  will  not  describe  to  you  all  her 
anguish  at  the  thought  of  leaving  William  without 
a  guide,  without  friend  or  protector — of  leaving 
him  alone  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  he  who  needed 
to  be  cherished  and  led  by  the  hand  like  a  child. 
Oh,  how  she  struggled  for  life !  with  what  avidity 
she  swallowed  the  potions  I  prepared !  how  many 
times  she  tried  to  believe  in  a  cure,  whilst  all  the 
time  the  disease  progressed  1  Then  she  kept  Wil 
liam  more  at  home, — she  could  no  longer  bear  to 
lose  sight  of  him. 

"Remain  with  me,"  she  said;  and  William, 
always  content  near  his  mother,  seated  himself 
at  her  feet.  She  looked  at  him  long,  until  a  flood 
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of  tears  prevented  her  distinguishing  his  gentle 
countenance  ;  then  she  drew  him  still  nearer  to  her, 
and  pressed  him  to  her  heart.  "  Oh !  "  she  ex 
claimed,  in  a  kind  of  delirium,  "  if  my  soul,  on 
leaving  my  body,  might  become  the  soul  of  my 
child,  how  happy  should  I  be  to  die  I"  No  suffer 
ings  could  make  her  wholly  despair  of  divine  mercy, 
and  when  all  human  possibility  disappeared,  this 
loving  heart  had  gentle  dreams  out  of  which  it 
reconstructed  hopes.  But  how  sad  it  was,  alas ! 
to  see  the  poor  mother  slowly  perishing  before  the 
eyes  of  her  son,  of  a  son  who  understood  not  death, 
and  who  smiled  when  she  embraced  him. 

"  He  will  not  regret  me,"  she  said  :  "he  will  not 
weep  :  he  will  not  remember."  And  she  remained 
motionless,  in  mute  contemplation  of  her  child. 
Her  hand  then  sometimes  sought  mine  :  "  You  love 
him,  dear  doctor?"  she  murmured. 

"  I  will  never  quit  him,"  replied  I,  "  so  long  as  he 
has  no  better  friends  than  myself."  God  in  heaven, 
and  the  poor  village  doctor  upon  earth,  were  the 
two  guardians  to  whom  she  confided  her  son. 

Faith  is  a  great  thing !  This  woman,  widowed, 
disinherited,  dying,  an  idiot  child  at  her  side,  was 
yet  saved  from  that  utter  despair  which  brings 
blasphemy  to  the  lips  of  death.  An  invisible  friend 
was  near  her,  on  whom  she  seemed  to  rest,  listen 
ing  sometimes  to  holy  words,  which  she  alone  could 
hear. 
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One  morning  she  sent  for  me  early.  She  had 
been  unable  to  get  up.  With  her  wan,  transparent 
hand  she  showed  me  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a 
few  lines  were  written. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said,  in  her  gentlest  tones,  "  I 
have  not  strength  to  continue ;  finish  this  letter  1 " 

I  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  write  to  you  for  the  last  time. 
Whilst  health  is  restored  to  your  old  age,  I  suffer 
and  am  about  to  die.  I  leave  your  grandson,  Wil 
liam  Kysington,  without  a  protector.  My  Lord, 
this  last  letter  is  to  recall  him  to  your  memory  ; 
I  ask  for  him  a  place  in  your  heart  rather  than  a 
share  of  your  fortune.  Of  all  the  things  of  this 
world,  he  has  understood  but  one — his  mother's 
love ;  and  now  she  must  leave  him  for  ever  1  Love 
him,  my  Lord, — love  is  the  only  sentiment  he  can 
comprehend." 

She  could  write  no  more.     I  added : — 

"  Mrs  William  Kysington  has  but  few  days  to 
live.  What  are  Lord  James  Kysington's  orders 
with  respect  to  the  child  who  bears  his  name  ?  " 

This  letter  was  sent  to  London,  and  we  waited. 
Eva  kept  her  bed.  William,  seated  near  her,  held 
her  hand  in  his  :  his  mother  smiled  sadly  upon 
him,  whilst  I,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  prepared 
potions  to  assuage  her  pains.  Again  she  began  to 
talk  to  her  son,  as  if  no  longer  despairing  that, 
after  her  death,  some  of  her  words  might  recur  to 
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his  memory.  She  gave  the  child  all  the  advice, 
all  the  instructions  she  would  have  given  to  an 
intelligent  being.  Then  she  turned  to  me — "  Who 
knows,  doctor,"  she  said,  u  one  day,  perhaps,  he 
will  find  my  words  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart !" 

Three  more  weeks  elapsed.  Death  approached, 
and  submissive  as  was  the  Christian  soul  of  Eva, 
she  yet  felt  the  anguish  of  separation  and  the 
solemn  awe  of  the  future.  The  village  priest  came 
to  see  her,  and  when  he  left  her  I  met  him  and  took 
his  hand. 

"  You  will  pray  for  her,"  I  said. 

"  I  have  entreated  her  to  pray  for  me!"  was  his 
reply. 

It  was  Eva  Meredith's  last  day.  The  sun  had 
set :  the  window,  near  which  she  so  long  had  sat, 
was  open  :  she  could  see  from  her  bed  the  land 
scape  she  had  loved.  She  held  her  son  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  his  face  and  hair,  weeping  sadly.  "Poor 
child  1  what  will  become  of  you  ?  Oh !  "  she 
said,  with  tender  earnestness,  "  listen  to  me,  Wil 
liam  : — I  am  dying  !  Your  father  is  dead  also  ; 
you  are  alone  ;  you  must  pray  to  the  Lord.  I  be 
queath  you  to  Him  who  watches  over  the  sparrow 
upon  the  house-top ;  He  will  shield  the  orphan. 
Dear  child,  look  at  me  !  listen  to  me  !  Try  to  under 
stand  that  I  die,  that  one  day  you  may  remember 
me ! "  And  the  poor  mother,  unable  to  speak 
longer,  still  found  strength  to  embrace  her  child. 
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At  that  moment  an  unaccustomed  noise  reached 
my  ears.  The  wheels  of  a  carriage  grated  upon 
the  gravel  of  the  garden  drive.  I  ran  to  the  door. 
Lord  James  Kysington  and  Lady  Mary  entered  the 
house. 

"  I  got  your  letter/'  said  Lord  James.  "  I  was 
setting  out  for  Italy,  and  it  was  not  much  off  my 
road  to  come  myself  and  settle  the  future  destiny 
of  William  Meredith  :  so  here  I  am.  Mrs  Wil 
liam? » 

"  Mrs  William  Kysington  still  lives,  my  lord,"  I 
replied. 

It  was  with  a  painful  sensation  that  I  saw  this 
calm,  cold,  austere  man  approach  Eva's  chamber, 
followed  by  the  haughty  woman  who  came  to  wit 
ness  what  for  her  was  a  happy  event — the  death  of 
her  former  rival !  They  entered  the  modest  little 
room,  so  different  from  the  sumptuous  apartments 
of  their  Montpellier  hotel.  They  drew  near  the 
bed,  beneath  whose  white  curtains  Eva,  pale  but 
still  beautiful,  held  her  son  upon  her  heart.  They 
stood,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  that 
couch  of  suffering,  without  finding  a  word  of  affec 
tion  to  console  the  poor  woman  who  looked  up  at 
them.  They  barely  gave  utterance  to  a  few  formal 
and  unmeaning  phrases.  Averting  their  eyes  from 
the  painful  spectacle  of  death,  and  persuading  them 
selves  that  Eva  Meredith  neither  saw  nor  heard, 
they  passively  awaited  her  spirit's  departure — their 
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countenances  not  even  feigning  an  expression  of 
condolence  or  regret.  Eva  fixed  her  dying  gaze 
upon  them,  and  sudden  terror  seized  the  heart  which 
had  almost  ceased  to  throb.  She  comprehended, 
for  the  first  time,  the  secret  sentiments  of  Lady 
Mary,  the  profound  indifference  and  egotism  of  Lord 
James ;  she  understood  at  last  that  they  were  ene 
mies  rather  than  protectors  of  her  son.  Despair 
and  terror  portrayed  themselves  on  her  pallid 
face.  She  made  no  attempt  to  soften  those  soulless 
beings.  By  a  convulsive  movement  she  drew  Wil 
liam  still  closer  to  her  heart,  and,  collecting  her 
last  strength — 

"  My  child,  my  poor  child  !  "  she  cried,  "  you 
have  no  support  upon  earth ;  but  God  above  is 
good.  My  God !  succour  my  child  !  " 

With  this  cry  of  love,  with  this  supreme  prayer, 
she  breathed  out  her  life  :  her  arms  opened,  her  lips 
were  motionless  on  William's  cheek.  Since  she  no 
longer  embraced  her  son,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
she  was  dead — dead  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
to  the  very  last  had  refused  to  comfort  her  affliction 
— dead  without  giving  Lady  Mary  the  uneasiness 
of  hearing  her  plead  the  cause  of  her  son — dead, 
leaving  her  a  complete  and  decided  victory. 

There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence  :  none 
moved  or  spoke.  Death  makes  an  impression  upon 
the  haughtiest.  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  James  Ky- 
sington  kneeled  beside  their  victim's  bed.  In  a 
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few  minutes  Lord  James  arose.  "  Take  the  child 
from  his  mother's  room,"  he  said,  "  and  corne  with 
me,  doctor ;  I  will  explain  to  you  my  intentions 
respecting  him." 

For  two  hours  William  had  been  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  Eva  Meredith,  his  heart  against  her 
heart,  his  lips  pressed  to  hers,  receiving  her  kisses 
and  her  tears.  I  approached  him,  and,  without  ex 
pending  useless  words,  I  endeavoured  to  raise  and 
lead  him  from  the  room ;  but  he  resisted,  and  his 
arms  clasped  his  mother  more  closely.  This  resist 
ance,  the  first  the  poor  child  had  ever  offered  to 
living  creature,  touched  my  very  soul.  On  my  re 
newing  the  attempt,  however,  William  yielded  ;  he 
made  a  movement  and  turned  towards  me,  and  I 
saw  his  beautiful  countenance  suffused  with  tears. 
Until  that  day,  William  had  never  wept.  I  was 
greatly  startled  and  moved,  and  I  let  the  child 
throw  himself  again  upon  his  mother's  corpse." 

"  Take  him  away,"  said  Lord  James. 

"  My  lord,"  I  exclaimed,  "  he  weeps  !  Ah,  check 
not  his  tears  !  " 

I  bent  over  the  child,  and  heard  him  sob. 

"  William  !  dear  William  !  "  I  cried,  anxiously 
taking  his  hand,  "  why  do  you  weep,  William  ?  " 

For  the  second  time  he  turned  his  head  towards 
me  ;  then,  with  a  gentle  look,  full  of  sorrow,  "  My 
mother  is  dead,"  he  replied. 

I  have  not  words  to  tell  you  what  I  felt.     Wil- 
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Ham's  eyes  were  now  intelligent :  his  tears  were 
sad  and  significant ;  and  his  voice  was  broken  as 
when  the  heart  suffers.  I  uttered  a  cry  ;  I  almost 
-knelt  down  beside  Eva's  bed. 

"  Ah !  you  were  right,  Eva  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  not 
to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God  ! " 

Lord  James  himself  had  started.  Lady  Mary 
was  as  pale  as  Eva. 

"  Mother !  mother  !  "  cried  William,  in  tones  that 
filled  my  heart  with  joy ;  and  then,  repeating  the 
words  of  Eva  Meredith — those  words  which  she 
had  so  truly  said  he  would  find  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart — the  child  exclaimed  aloud, 

"  I  am  dying,  my  son.  Your  father  is  dead ;  you 
are  alone  upon  the  earth ;  you  must  pray  to  the 
Lord ! » 

I  pressed  gently  with  my  hand  upon  William's 
shoulder ;  he  obeyed  the  impulse,  knelt  down, 
joined  his  trembling  hands — this  time  it  was  of  his 
own  accord — and,  raising  to  heaven  a  look  full  of 
life  and  feeling  :  "  My  God!  have  pity  on  me  !  " 
he  murmured. 

I  took  Eva's  cold  hand.  "  Oh  mother !  mother 
of  many  sorrows ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  can  you  hear 
your  child  ?  do  you  behold  him  from  above  ?  Be 
happy !  your  son  is  saved  !  " 

Dead  at  Lady  Mary's  feet,  Eva  made  her  rival 
tremble  ;  for  it  was  not  I  who  led  William  from  the 
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room,  it  was  Lord  James  Kysington  who  carried 
out  his  grandson  in  his  arms. 

I  have  little  to  add,  ladies.  William  recovered 
his  reason  and  departed  with  Lord  James.  Eein- 
stated  in  his  rights,  he  was  subsequently  his  grand 
father's  sole  heir.  Science  has  recorded  a  few  rare 
instances  of  intelligence  revived  by  a  violent  moral 
shock.  Thus  does  the  fact  I  have  related  find  a 
natural  explanation.  But  the  simple  women  of  the 
village,  who  had  attended  Eva  Meredith  during  her 
illness,  and  had  heard  her  fervent  prayers,  were 
convinced  that,  even  as  she  had  asked  of  Heaven, 
the  soul  of  the  mother  had  passed  into  the  body  of 
the  child. 

"  She  was  so  good,"  said  they,  "  that  God  could 
refuse  her  nothing."  This  artless  belief  took  firm 
root  in  the  country.  No  one  mourned  Mrs  Meredith 
as  dead. 

"  She  still  lives,"  said  the  people  of  the  hamlet : 
"  speak  to  her  son,  and  she  will  answer  you." 

And  when  Lord  William  Kysington,  in  posses 
sion  of  his  grandfather's  property,  sent  each  year 
abundant  alms  to  the  village  that  had  witnessed 
his  birth  and  his  mother's  death,  the  poor  folks 
exclaimed — "  There  is  Mrs  Meredith's  kind  soul 
thinking  of  us  still  I  Ah,  when  she  goes  to  heaven, 
it  will  be  great  pity  for  poor  people  1 " 

We  do  not  strew  flowers  upon  her  tomb,  but  upon 
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the  steps  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  where  she  so 
often  prayed  to  Mary  to  send  a  soul  to  her  son. 
When  bearing  thither  their  wreaths  of  wild  blos 
soms,  the  villagers  say  to  each  other — "  When  she 
prayed  so  fervently,  the  good  Virgin  answered  her 
softly  :  '  I  will  give  thy  soul  to  thy  child  ! ' ' 

The  cure  has  suffered  our  peasants  to  retain  this 
touching  superstition ;  and  I  myself,  when  Lord 
William  came  to  see  me,  when  he  fixed  upon  me 
his  eyes,  so  like  his  mother's — when  his  voice, 
which  had  a  well-known  accent,  said,  as  Mrs  Mere 
dith  was  wont  to  say,  "  Dear  Doctor,  I  thank 
you !  "  Then — smile,  ladies,  if  you  will — I  wept, 
and  I  believed,  like  all  the  village,  that  Eva  Mere 
dith  was  before  me. 

She,  whose  existence  was  but  a  long  series  of 
sorrows,  has  left  behind  her  a  sweet,  consoling 
memory,  which  has  nothing  painful  for  those  who 
loved  her. 

In  thinking  of  her  we  think  of  the  mercy  of  God, ' 
and  those  who  have  hope  in  their  hearts,  hope  with 
the  greater  confidence. 

But  it  is  very  late,  ladies — your  carriages  are  at 
the  door.  Pardon  this  long  story  :  at  my  age  it  is 
difficult  to  be  concise  in  speaking  of  the  events  of 
one's  youth.  Forgive  the  old  man  for  having  made 
you  smile  when  he  arrived,  and  weep  before  he 
departed." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  the  kindest  and 
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most  paternal  tone,  whilst  a  half-smile  glided  across 
Dr  Barnaby's  lips.  All  his  auditors  now  crowded 
round  him,  eager  to  express  their  thanks.  But  Dr 
Barnaby  got  up,  made  straight  for  his  rid  ing- coat 
of  brown  taffety,  which  hung  across  a  chair  back, 
and,  whilst  one  of  the  young  men  helped  him  to 
put  it  on — "  Farewell,  gentlemen ;  farewell,  ladies," 
said  the  village  doctor.  "My  chaise  is  ready;  it 
is  dark,  the  road  is  bad ;  good-night :  I  must  be 
gone." 

When  Dr  Barnaby  was  installed  in  his  cabriolet 
of  green  wicker-work,  and  the  little  grey  cob, 
tickled  by  the  whip,  was  about  to  set  off,  Madame 
de  Moncar  stepped  quickly  forward,  and  leaning 
towards  the  doctor,  whilst  she  placed  one  foot  on 
the  step  of  his  vehicle,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Doctor,  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  white 
cottage,  and  I  will  have  it  fitted  up  as  it  was  when 
you  loved  Eva  Meredith  1 " 

Then  she  ran  back  into  the  house.  The  car 
riages  and  the  green  chaise  departed  in  different 
directions. 


A  SINGULAR  LETTER  FROM  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

COMMUNICATED  BY  MR  HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 
[MAG  A.     NOVEMBER  1829.] 

MY  DEAK  FKIEND,— In  my  last  I  related  to 
you  all  the  circumstances  of  our  settlement 
here,  and  the  prospect  that  we  had  of  a  peaceful 
and  pleasant  habitation.  In  truth,  it  is  a  fine 
country,  and  inhabited  by  a  fine  race  of  people,  for 
the  Kousies,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  of  them,  are  a 
simple  and  ingenuous  race,  and  Captain  Johnstone 
having  insured  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
their  chief,  we  lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony 
with  them,  trafficking  with  them  for  oxen,  for  which 
we  gave  them  iron  and  copper  in  exchange,  the 
former  being  held  in  high  estimation  by  them. 
But  alas  !  sir,  such  a  fate  has  befallen  to  me  since 
I  wrote  you  last,  as  I  am  sure  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  human  being.  And  I  am  now  going  to  relate 
to  you  one  of  those  stories  which,  were  it  to  occur 
in  a  romance,  would  be  reckoned  quite  out  of  nature, 
and  beyond  all  bounds  of  probability,  so  true  is  it 
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that  there  are  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 

You  knew  my  Agnes  from  her  childhood — you 
were  at  our  wedding  at  Beattock,  and  cannot  but 
remember  what  an  amiable  and  lovely  girl  she  then 
was.  I  thought  so,  and  so  did  you — at  least  you 
said  you  never  had  as  bonny  a  bride  on  your  knee. 
But  you  will  hardly  believe  that  her  beauty  was 
then  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  became 
afterwards ;  and  when  she  was  going  about  our 
new  settlement  with  our  little  boy  in  her  arms,  I 
have  often  fancied  that  I  never  saw  as  lovely  a 
human  being. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  chief  Karoo  came  to  me 
one  day  with  his  interpreter,  whom  he  caused  to 
make  a  long  palaver  about  his  power,  and  domi 
nion,  and  virtues,  and  his  great  desire  to  do  much 
good.  The  language  of  this  fellow  being  a  mixture 
of  Kaffre,  High  Dutch,  and  English,  was  peculiarly 
ludicrous,  and  most  of  all  so  when  he  concluded 
with  expressing  his  lord's  desire  to  have  my  wife 
to  be  his  own,  and  to  give  me  in  exchange  for  her 
four  oxen,  the  best  that  I  could  choose  from  his 
herd! 

As  he  made  the  proposal  in  presence  of  my  wife, 
she  was  so  much  tickled  with  the  absurdity  of  the 
proposed  barter,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
expressed,  that  she  laughed  immoderately.  Karoo, 
thinking  she  was  delighted  with  it,  eyed  her  witb 
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a  look  that  surpasses  all  description,  and  then 
caused  his  interpreter  make  another  palaver  to  her 
concerning  all  the  good  things  she  was  to  enjoy, 
one  of  which  was,  that  she  was  to  ride  upon  an  ox 
whose  horns  were  tipped  with  gold.  I  thanked  the 
great  Karoo  for  his  kind  intentions,  but  declared 
my  incapability  to  part  with  my  wife,  for  that  we 
were  one  flesh  and  blood,  and  nothing  could  sepa 
rate  us  but  death.  He  could  comprehend  no  such 
tie  as  this.  All  men  sold  their  wives  and  daughters 
as  they  listed,  I  was  told, — for  that  the  women  were 
the  sole  property  of  the  men.  He  had  bought  many 
women  from  the  Tambookies,  that  were  virgins, 
and  had  never  given  above  two  cows  for  any  of 
them ;  and  because  he  desired  to  have  my  wife,  he 
had  offered  me  as  much  for  her  as  would  purchase 
four  of  the  best  wives  in  all  the  two  countries,  and 
that  therefore  I  was  bound  to  give  her  up  to  him. 
And  when  I  told  him  finally  that  nothing  on  earth 
could  induce  me  to  part  with  her,  he  seemed  offended, 
bit  his  thumb,  knitted  his  brows,  and  studied  long 
in  silence,  always  casting  glances  at  Agnes  of  great 
pathos  and  languishment,  which  were  perfectly  ir 
resistible,  and  ultimately  he  struck  his  spear's  head 
in  the  ground,  and  offered  me  ten  cows  and  a  bull 
for  my  wife,  and  a  choice  virgin  to  boot.  When 
this  proffer  was  likewise  declined,  he  smiled  in 
derision,  telling  me  I  was  the  son  of  foolishness, 
and  that  he  foretold  I  should  repent  it.  Three  times 
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he  went  over  this,  and  then  went  away  in  high 
dudgeon.  Will  you,  sir,  believe,  or  will  any  person 
alive  believe,  that  it  was  possible  I  could  live  to 
repent  this  ? 

My  William  was  at  this  time  about  eleven  months 
old,  but  was  still  at  the  breast,  as  I  could  never  pre 
vail  on  his  lovely  mother  to  wean  him ;  and  at  the 
very  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  our  little  settle 
ment  was  invaded  one  night  by  a  tribe  of  those 
large  baboons  called  ourang-outangs,  pongos,  or 
wild  men  of  the  woods,  who  did  great  mischief  to 
our  fruits,  yams,  and  carrots.  From  that  time  we 
kept  a  great  number  of  guns  loaded,  and  set  a 
watch ;  and  at  length  the  depredators  were  again 
discovered.  We  sallied  out  upon  them  in  a  body, 
not  without  alarm,  for  they  are  powerful  and  vin 
dictive  animals,  and  our  guns  were  only  loaded  with 
common  shot.  They  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  us, 
and  that  with  such  swiftness  that  we  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  catch  deers,  but  we  got  one  close  fire 
at  them,  and  doubtless  wounded  a  number  of  them, 
as  their  course  was  traced  with  blood.  We  pur 
sued  them  as  far  as  the  Keys  river,  which  they 
swam,  and  we  lost  them. 

Among  all  the  depredators,  there  was  none  fell 
but  one  youngling,  which  I  lifted  in  my  arms,  when 
it  looked  so  pitifully,  and  cried  so  like  a  child,  that 
my  heart  bled  for  it.  A  large  monster,  more  than 
six  feet  high,  perceiving  that  he  had  lost  his  cub, 
5  T 
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returned  brandishing  a  huge  club,  and  grinning  at 
me.  I  wanted  to  restore  the  abominable  brat,  for  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  killing  it,  it  was  so 
like  a  human  creature ;  but  before  I  could  do  this, 
several  shots  had  been  fired  by  my  companions  at 
the  hideous  monster,  which  caused  him  once  more 
to  take  to  his  heels ;  but  turning  oft  as  he  fled,  he 
made  threatening  gestures  at  me.  A  Kousi  servant 
that  we  had,  finished  the  cub,  and  I  caused  it  to  be 
buried. 

The  very  morning  after  that  but  one,  Agnes  and 
her  black  maid  were  milking  our  few  cows  upon  the 
green  :  I  was  in  the  garden,  and  William  was  tod 
dling  about  pulling  flowers,  when,  all  at  once,  the 
women  were  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a  tremendous 
ourang-outang  issuing  from  our  house,  which  they 
had  just  left.  They  seem  to  have  been  struck  dumb 
and  senseless  with  amazement,  for  not  one  of  them 
uttered  a  sound,  until  the  monster,  springing  for 
ward  in  one  moment,  snatched  up  the  child  and 
made  off  with  him.  Instead  of  coming  to  me,  the 
women  pursued  the  animal  with  the  child,  not 
knowing,  I  believe,  what  they  were  doing.  The 
fearful  shrieks  which  they  uttered  alarmed  me,  and 
I  ran  to  the  milking-green,  thinking  the  cows  had 
fallen  on  the  women,  as  the  cattle  of  that  district 
are  ticklish  for  pushing  when  any  way  hurt  or  irri 
tated.  Before  I  reached  the  green  where  the  cows 
stood,  the  ourang-outang  was  fully  half  a  mile  gone, 
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and  only  the  poor  feeble  exhausted  women  running 
screaming  after  him.  For  a  good  while  I  could  not 
conceive  what  was  the  matter,  but  having  my  spade 
in  my  hand  I  followed  spontaneously  in  the  same 
direction.  Before  I  overtook  the  women,  I  heard 
the  agonised  cries  of  my  dear  boy,  my  darling 
William,  in  the  paws  of  that  horrible  monster. 
There  is  no  sensation  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable  that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  the  horror 
which  at  that  dreadful  moment  seized  on  mine.  My 
sinews  lost  their  tension,  and  my  whole  frame  be 
came  lax  and  powerless.  I  believe  I  ran  faster 
than  usual,  but  then  I  fell  every  minute,  and  as  I 
passed  Agnes  she  fell  into  a  fit.  Kela-kal,  the 
black  girl,  with  an  astonishing  presence  of  mind, 
had  gone  off  at  a  tangent,  without  orders,  or  with 
out  being  once  missed,  to  warn  the  rest  of  the 
settlers,  which  she  did  with  all  expedition.  I  pur 
sued  on,  breathless,  and  altogether  unnerved  with 
agony ;  but,  alas  !  I  rather  lost  than  gained  ground. 
I  think  if  I  had  been  fairly  started,  that  through 
desperation  I  could  have  overtaken  the  monster, 
but  the  hopelessness  of  success  rendered  me  feeble. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  did  not  make  great  speed,  not 
nearly  the  speed  these  animals  are  wont  to  make, 
for  he  was  greatly  encumbered  with  the  child. 
You  perhaps  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  these 
animals — neither  do  I :  but  they  have  this  pecu 
liarity,  that  when  they  are  walking  leisurely  or 
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running  down-hill,  they  walk  upright  like  a  human 
being ;  but  when  hard  pressed  on  level  ground,  or 
up-hill,  they  use  their  long  arms  as  fore-legs,  and 
then  run  with  inconceivable  swiftness.  When  fly 
ing  with  their  own  young,  the  greater  part  of  them 
will  run  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  man, 
for  the  cubs  cling  to  them  with  both  feet  and  hands, 
but  as  my  poor  William  shrunk  from  the  monster's 
touch,  he  was  obliged  to  embrace  him  closely  with 
one  paw,  and  run  on  three,  and  still  in  that  manner 
he  outran  me.  0  may  never  earthly  parent  be  en 
gaged  in  such  a  heartrending  pursuit !  Keeping 
still  his  distance  before  me,  he  reached  the  Keys 
river,  and  there  the  last  gleam  of  hope  closed  on 
me,  for  I  could  not  swim,  while  the  ourang-outang, 
with  much  acuteness,  threw  the  child  across  his 
shoulders,  held  him  by  the  feet  with  one  paw,  and 
with  the  other  three  stemmed  the  river,  though 
then  in  flood,  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  was  at 
this  dreadful  moment  that  my  beloved  babe  got  his 
eyes  on  me  as  I  ran  across  the  plain  towards  him, 
and  I  saw  him  holding  up  his  little  hands  in  the 
midst  of  the  foaming  flood,  and  crying  out,  "  Pa ! 
pa !  pa !  "  which  he  seemed  to  utter  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  joy  at  seeing  me  approach. 

Alas  !  that  sight  was  the  last,  for  in  two  minutes 
thereafter  the  monster  vanished,  with  my  dear 
child,  in  the  jungles  and  woods  beyond  the  river, 
and  then  my  course  was  stayed,  for  to  have  thrown 
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myself  in,  would  only  have  been  committing  suicide, 
and  leaving  a  destitute  widow  in  a  foreign  land. 
I  had  therefore  no  other  resource  but  to  throw 
myself  down,  and  pour  out  my  soul  in  lamentation 
and  prayer  to  God.  From  this  state  of  hapless 
misery  I  was  quickly  aroused  by  the  sight  of 
twelve  of  my  countrymen  coming  full  speed  across 
the  plain  on  my  track.  They  were  all  armed  and 
stripped  for  the  pursuit,  and  four  of  them,  some  of 
whom  you  know — Adam  Johnstone,  Adam  Haliday, 
Peter  Carruthers.  and  Joseph  Nicholson — being 
excellent  swimmers,  plunged  at  once  into  the  river 
and  swam  across,  though  not  without  both  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  without  loss  of  time  continued 
the  pursuit. 

The  remainder  of  us,  nine  in  number,  were 
obliged  to  go  half  a  day's  journey  up  the  river, 
to  a  place  called  Shekah,  where  the  Tambookies 
dragged  us  over  on  a  hurdle ;  and  we  there  pro 
cured  a  Kousi,  who  had  a  hound,  which  he  pre 
tended  could  follow  the  track  of  an  ourang-outang 
over  the  whole  world.  Urged  on  by  a  sort  of  forlorn 
and  desperate  hope,  we  kept  at  a  running  pace  the 
whole  afternoon ;  and  at  the  fall  of  night  came  up 
with  Peter  Carruthers,  who  had  lost  the  other 
three.  A  singular  adventure  had  befallen  to  him 
self.  He  and  his  companions  had  agreed  to  keep 
within  call  of  each  other ;  but  as  he  advanced,  he 
conceived  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  child  crying 
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behind  him  to  the  right,  on  which  he  turned  off  in 
that  direction,  but  heard  no  more  of  the  wail.  As 
he  was  searching,  however,  he  perceived  an  ourang- 
outang  steal  from  a  thicket,  which,  nevertheless, 
it  seemed  loth  to  leave.  When  he  pursued  it,  it 
fled  slowly,  as  with  intent  to  entice  him  in  pursuit 
from  the  spot;  but  when  he  turned  towards  the 
thicket,  it  immediately  followed.  Peter  was  armed 
with  a  pistol  and  rapier ;  but  his  pistol  and  powder 
Jiad  been  rendered  useless  by  swimming  the  river, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  his  rapier. 
The  creature  at  first  was  afraid  of  the  pistol,  and 
kept  aloof;  but  seeing  no  fire  issue  from  it,  it  came 
iiigher  and  nigher,  and  seemed  determined  to  have 
a  scuffle  with  Carruthers  for  the  possession  of  the 
thicket.  At  length  it  shook  its  head,  grinning 
with  disdain,  and  motioned  him  to  fling  the  pistol 
away  as  of  no  use  ;  it  then  went  and  brought  two 
great  clubs,  of  which  it  gave  him  the  choice,  to 
fight  with  it.  There  was  something  so  bold,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  generous,  in  this,  that  Peter 
took  one  as  if  apparently  accepting  the  challenge ; 
but  that  moment  he  pulled  out  his  gleaming  rapier, 
and  ran  at  the  hideous  brute,  which  frightened  it 
so  much  that  it  uttered  two  or  three  loud  grunts 
like  a  hog,  and  scampered  off;  but  soon  turning,  it 
threw  the  club  at  Peter  with  such  a  certain  aim 
that  it  had  very  nigh  killed  him. 

He  saw  no  more  of  the  animal  that  night ;  but 
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when  we  found  Carruthers,  he  was  still  lingering 
about  the  spot,  persuaded  that  my  child  was  there, 
and  that,  if  in  life,  he  would  soon  hear  his  cries. 
We  watched  the  thicket  all  night,  and  at  the  very 
darkest  hour,  judge  of  my  trepidation  when  I  heard 
the  cries  of  a  child  in  the  thicket,  almost  close  by 
me,  and  well  could  distinguish  that  the  cries  pro 
ceeded  from  the  mouth  of  my  own  dear  William — 
from  that  sweet  and  comely  mouth  which  I  had 
often  kissed  a  hundred  times  in  a  day.  We  all 
rushed  spontaneously  into  the  thicket,  and  all  to:- 
wards  the  same  point;  but,  strange  to  relate,  we 
only  ran  against  one  another,  and  found  nothing 
besides.  I  cried  on  my  boy's  name,  but  all  was 
again  silent,  and  we  heard  no  more.  He  only 
uttered  three  cries,  and  then  we  all  heard  distinctly 
that  his  crying  was  stopped  by  something  stuffed 
into  his  mouth.  I  still  wonder  how  I  retained  my 
reason,  for  certainly  no  parent  had  ever  such  a 
trial  to  undergo.  Before  day,  we  heard  some  move 
ment  in  the  thicket,  and  though  heard  by  us  all 
at  the  same  time,  each  of  us  took  it  for  one  of  our 
companions  moving  about ;  and  it  was  not  till  long 
after  the  sun  was  up,  that  we  at  length  discovered 
a  bed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
not  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground;  but  the 
occupants  had  escaped,  and  no  doubt  remained  but 
that  they  were  now  far  beyond  our  reach.  This 
was  the  most  grievous  and  heartbreaking  miss  of 
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all ;  and  I  could  not  help  giving  vent  to  my  grief 
in  excessive  weeping,  while  all  my  companions  were 
deeply  affected  with  my  overpowering  sorrow. 

We  then  tried  the  dog,  and  by  him  we  learned 
the  way  the  fliers  had  taken ;  but  that  was  all,  for 
as  the  day  grew  warm,  he  lost  all  traces  whatever. 
We  searched  over  all  the  country  for  many  days, 
but  could  find  no  traces  of  my  dear  boy,  either  dead 
or  alive ;  and  at  length  were  obliged  to  return 
home  weary  and  broken-hearted.  To  describe  the 
state  of  my  poor  Agnes  is  impossible.  It  may  be 
conceived,  but  can  never  be  expressed.  But  I  must 
haste  on  with  my  narrative,  for  I  have  yet  a  great 
deal  to  communicate. 

About  three  months  after  this  sad  calamity,  one 
evening,  on  returning  home  from  my  labour,  my 
Agnes  was  missing,  and  neither  her  maid-servant, 
nor  one  of  all  the  settlers,  could  give  the  least 
account  of  her.  My  suspicions  fell  instantly  on  the 
Kousi  chief,  Karoo,  for  I  knew  that  he  had  been  in 
our  vicinity  hunting,  and  remembered  his  threat. 
This  was  the  most  grievous  stroke  of  all,  and  in 
order  to  do  all  for  the  preservation  of  my  dear  wife 
that  lay  in  my  power,  I  and  three  of  my  com 
panions  set  out  and  travelled  night  and  day  till  we 
came  to  the  chief's  headquarters.  I  have  not  time 
to  describe  all  the  fooleries  and  difficulties  we  had 
to  encounter ;  suffice  it,  that  Karoo  denied  the  deed, 
but  etill  in  such  a  manner  that  my  suspicions  were 
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confirmed.  I  threatened  him  terribly  with  the  ven 
geance  of  his  friend  Captain  Johnstone,  and  the 
English  army  at  the  Cape,  saying  I  would  burn 
him  and  all  his  wives  and  his  people  with  fire.  He 
wept  out  of  fear  and  vexation,  and  offered  me  the 
choice  of  his  wives,  or  any  two  of  them,  showing 
me  a  great  number  of  them,  many  of  whom  he 
recommended  for  their  great  beauty  and  fatness  ; 
and  I  believe  he  would  have  given  me  any  number 
if  I  would  have  gone  away  satisfied.  But  the  lan 
guage  of  the  interpreter  being  in  a  great  measure 
unintelligible,  we  all  deemed  that  he  said  repeatedly 
that  Karoo  would  not  give  the  lady  up. 

What  was  I  now  to  do  ?  We  had  not  force  in 
our  own  small  settlement  to  compel  Karoo  to  restore 
her ;  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  buy  a  trained 
ox,  on  which  I  rode  all  the  way  to  the  next  British 
settlement,  for  there  are  no  horses  in  that  country. 
There  I  found  Captain  Johnstone  with  three  com 
panies  of  the  72d,  watching  the  inroads  of  the  savage 
Boshesmen.  He  was  greatly  irritated  at  Karoo, 
and  despatched  Lieutenant  M'Kenzie  and  fifty  men 
along  with  me  to  chastise  the  aggressor.  When  the 
chief  saw  the  Highlanders,  he  was  terrified  out  of 
his  wits  ;  but  nevertheless,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  he  prepared  for  resistance,  after  once  more 
proffering  me  the  choice  of  his  wives. 

Just  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  commencing  a 
war,  which  must  have  been  ruinous  to  our  settle- 
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merit,  a  black  servant  of  Adam  Johnstone's  came  to 
me,  and  said  that  I  ought  not  to  fight  and  kill  his 
good  chief,  for  that  he  had  not  the  white  woman. 
I  was  astonished,  and  asked  the  Kaffre  what  he 
meant,  when  he  told  me  that  he  himself  saw  my 
wife  carried  across  the  river  by  a  band  of  pongos 
(ourang-outangs),  but  he  had  always  kept  it  a  secret, 
for  fear  of  giving  me  distress,  as  they  were  too  far 
gone  for  pursuit  when  he  beheld  them.  He  said 
they  had  her  bound,  and  were  carrying  her  gently 
on  their  arms,  but  she  was  either  dead  or  in  a 
swoon,  for  she  was  not  crying,  and  her  long  hair 
was  hanging  down. 

I  had  kept  up  under  every  calamity  till  then,  but 
these  news  fairly  upset  my  reason.  I  fell  a-blas- 
pheming,  and  accused  the  Almighty  of  injustice  for 
laying  such  fearful  judgments  on  me.  May  He  in 
mercy  forgive  me,  for  I  knew  not  what  I  said ;  but 
had  I  not  been  deprived  of  reason  I  could  not  have 
outlived  such  a  catastrophe  as  this ;  and  whenever 
it  recurs  to  my  remembrance,  it  will  make  my  blood 
inn  chill  till  the  day  of  my  death.  A  whole  year 
passed  over  my  head  like  one  confused  dream  ; 
another  came,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  it  my 
mind  was  very  unsettled;  but  at  length  I  began  to 
indulge  in  long  fits  of  weeping,  till  by  degrees  I 
awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  all  my  misery,  and  often 
exclaimed  that  there  was  no  sorrow  like  my  sorrow. 
I  lingered  on  about  the  settlement,  not  having 
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power  to  leave  the  spot  where  I  had  once  been  so 
happy  with  those  I  loved,  and  all  my  companions 
joined  in  the  cultivation  of  my  fields  and  garden,  in 
hopes  that  I  would  become  resigned  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord  and  the  judgments  of  His  providence. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  year  a  strange  piece 
of  intelligence  reached  our  settlement.  It  was  said 
that  two  maids  of  Kamboo  had  been  out  on  the 
mountains  of  Norroweldt  gathering  fruits,  where 
they  had  seen  a  pongo  taller  than  any  Kousi,  and 
that  this  pongo  had  a  beautiful  white  boy  with  him, 
for  whom  he  was  gathering  the  choicest  fruits,  and 
the*  boy  was  gambolling  and  playing  around  him, 
and  leaping  on  his  shoulders. 

This  was  a  piece  of  intelligence  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  much  out  of  the  common  course  of  events, 
that  every  one  of  the  settlers  agreed  that  it  could 
not  be  a  forgery,  and  that  it  behoved  us  immedi 
ately  to  look  after  it.  We  applied  to  Karoo  for  as 
sistance,  who  had  a  great  number  of  slaves  from 
that  country,  much  attached  to  him,  who  knew  the 
language  of  the  place  whither  we  were  going,  and 
all  the  passes  of  the  country.  He  complied  readily 
with  our  request,  giving  us  an  able  and  intelligent 
guide,  with  as  many  of  his  people  as  we  chose. 
We  raised  in  all  fifty  Malays  and  Kousis ;  nine 
British  soldiers,  and  every  one  of  the  settlers  that 
could  bear  arms,  went  with  us,  so  that  we  had  in 
all  nearly  a  hundred  men,  the  blacks  being  armed 
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with  pikes,  and  all  the  rest  with  swords,  guns,  and 
pistols.  We  journeyed  for  a  whole  week,  travel 
ling  much  by  night,  and  resting  in  the  shade  by 
day,  and  at  last  we  came  to  the  secluded  district  of 
which  we  were  in  search,  and  in  which  we  found  a 
temporary  village,  or  camp,  of  one  of  these  inde 
pendent  inland  tribes.  They  were  in  great  alarm 
at  our  approach,  and  were  apparently  preparing  for 
a  vigorous  resistance  ;  but  on  our  guide  going  up  to 
them,  who  was  one  of  their  own  tribe,  and  explain 
ing  our  views,  they  received  us  joyfully,  and  prof 
fered  their  assistance. 

From  this  people  we  got  the  heart- stirring  intelli 
gence,  that  a  whole  colony  of  pongos  had  taken 
possession  of  that  country,  and  would  soon  be 
masters  of  it  all ;  for  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent 
them  a  queen  from  the  country  beyond  the  sun,  to 
teach  them  to  speak,  and  work,  and  go  to  war  ;  and 
that  she  had  the  entire  power  over  them,  and  would 
not  suffer  them  to  hurt  any  person  who  did  not 
offer  offence  to  them  ;  that  they  knew  all  she  said 
to  them,  and  answered  her,  and  lived  in  houses 
and  kindled  fires  like  other  people,  and  likewise 
fought  rank  and  file.  That  they  had  taken  one  of 
the  maidens  of  their  own  tribe  to  wait  upon  the 
queen's  child ;  but  because  the  girl  wept,  the  queen 
caused  them  to  set  her  at  liberty. 

I  was  now  rent  between  hope  and  terror — hope 
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that  this  was  my  own  wife  and  child,  and  terror 
that  they  would  be  rent  in  pieces  by  the  savage 
monsters  rather  than  given  up.  Of  this  last,  the 
Lockos  (the  name  of  this  wandering  tribe)  assured 
us,  we  needed  not  to  entertain  any  apprehensions, 
for  that  they  would,  every  one  of  them,  die  rather 
than  wrong  a  hair  of  their  queen's  head.  But  that 
it  behoved  us  instantly  to  surround  them  ;  for  if 
they  once  came  to  understand  that  we  were  in  pur 
suit,  they  would  make  their  escape,  and  then  the 
whole  world  would  not  turn  or  detain  them. 

Accordingly,  that  very  night,  being  joined  by 
the  Lockos,  we  surrounded  the  colony  by  an  exten 
sive  circle,  and  continuing  to  close  as  we  advanced. 
By  the  break  of  day  we  had  them  closely  sur 
rounded.  The  monsters  flew  to  arms  at  the  word 
of  command,  nothing  daunted,  forming  a  close 
circle  round  their  camp  and  queen,  the  strongest 
of  the  males  being  placed  outermost,  and  the 
females  inmost,  but  all  armed  alike,  and  all  having 
the  same  demure  and  melancholy  faces.  The  circle 
being  so  close  that  I  could  not  see  inside,  I  went 
with  the  nine  red-coats  to  the  top  of  a  cliff  that  in 
some  degree  overlooked  the  encampment,  in  order 
that,  if  my  Agnes  really  was  there,  she  might  under 
stand  who  was  near  her.  Still  I  could  not  discover 
what  was  within,  but  I  called  her  name  aloud  several 
times,  and  in  about  five  minutes  after  that,  the 
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whole  circle  of  tremendous  brutal  warriors  flung 
away  their  arms  and  retired  backward,  leaving  an 
open  space  for  me  to  approach  their  queen. 

In  the  most  dreadful  trepidation  I  entered  be 
tween  the  hideous  files,  being  well  guarded  by 
soldiers  on  either  hand,  and  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  settlers  ;  and  there  I  indeed  beheld  my  wife,  my 
beloved  Agnes,  standing  ready  to  receive  me,  with 
little  William  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  beautiful 
chubby  daughter  in  her  left,  about  two  years  old, 
and  the  very  image  of  her  mother.  Conceive,  if 
you  can,  sir,  such  a  meeting !  Were  there  ever  a 
husband  and  wife  met  in  such  circumstances  before? 
Never  since  the  creation  of  the  world !  The  two 
children  looked  healthy  and  beautiful,  with  their 
fur  aprons,  but  it  struck  rne  at  first  that  my  beloved 
was  much  altered  :  it  was  only,  however,  caused  by 
her  internal  commotion,  by  feelings  which  over 
powered  her  grateful  heart,  against  which  nature 
could  not  bear  up,  for  on  my  first  embrace  she 
fainted  in  my  arms,  which  kept  us  all  in  suspension 
and  confusion  for  a  long  space.  The  children  fled 
from  us,  crying  for  their  mother,  and  took  shelter 
with  their  friends  the  pongos,  who  seemed  in  great 
amazement,  and  part  of  them  began  to  withdraw  as 
if  to  hide  themselves. 

As  soon  as  Agnes  was  somewhat  restored,  I  pro 
posed  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  camp  of 
her  savage  colony ;  but  she  refused,  and  told  me 
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that  she  behoved  to  part  with  her  protectors  on 
good  terms,  and  that  she  must  depart  without  any 
appearance  of  compulsion,  which  they  might  resent; 
and  we  actually  rested  ourselves  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  the  shades  erected  by  those  savage  in 
habitants  of  the  forest.  My  wife  went  to  her  hoard 
of  provisions,  and  distributed  to  every  one  of  the 
pongos  his  share  of  fruit,  succulent  herbs,  and  roots, 
which  they  ate  with  great  composure.  It  was  a 
curious  scene,  something  like  what  I  had  seen  in  a 
menagerie  ;  and  there  was  my  little  William,  serv 
ing  out  food  to  the  young  ourang-outangs,  cuffing 
them  and  ordering  them,  in  the  broad  Annandale 
dialect,  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing ;  and 
they  were  riot  only  obedient,  but  seemed  nattered 
by  his  notice  and  correction.  We  were  then  pre 
sented  with  delicious  fruits,  but  I  had  no  heart  to 
partake,  being  impatient  to  have  my  family  away 
from  the  midst  of  this  brutal  society ;  for  as  long  as 
we  were  there,  I  could  not  conceive  them  safe  or 
fairly  in  my  own  power. 

Agnes  then  stood  up  and  made  a  speech  to  her 
subjects,  accompanying  her  expressions  with  violent 
motions  and  contortions  to  make  them  understand 
her  meaning.  They  understood  it  perfectly ;  for  when 
they  heard  that  she  and  her  children  were  to  leave 
them,  they  set  up  such  a  jabbering  of  lamentation 
as  British  ears  never  heard.  Many  of  them  came 
cowering  and  fawning  before  her,  and  she  laid  her 
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hand  on  their  heads  ;  many,  too,  of  the  young  ones 
caine  running,  and  lifting  the  children's  hands,  they 
put  them  on  their  own  heads.  We  then  formed  a 
close  circle  round  Agnes  and  the  children,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  pongos  that  still  followed  behind, 
howling  and  lamenting ;  and  that  night  we  lodged 
in  the  camp  of  the  Lockos,  placing  a  triple  guard 
round  my  family,  of  which  there  stood  great  need. 
We  durst  not  travel  by  night,  but  we  contrived 
two  covered  hurdles,  in  which  we  carried  Agnes 
dfed  the  children,  and  for  three  days  a  considerable 
body  of  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the  ourang- 
outangs  attended  our  steps,  and  some  of  them  came 
to  us  fearlessly  every  day,  as  she  said,  to  see  if  she 
was  well,  and  if  we  were  not  hurting  her. 

We  reached  our  own  settlement  one  day  sooner 
than  we  took  in  marching  eastward ;  but  then  I 
durst  not  remain  for  a  night,  but  getting  into  a 
vessel,  I  sailed  straight  for  the  Cape,  having  first 
made  over  all  my  goods  and  chattels  to  my  country 
men,  who  are  to  send  me  down  value  here  in  corn 
and  fruit ;  and  here  I  am,  living  with  my  Agnes 
and  our  two  children,  at  a  little  wigwam  about  five 
miles  from  Cape  Town. 

My  Agnes's  part  of  the  story  is  the  most  extra 
ordinary  of  all.  But  here  I  must  needs  be  concise, 
giving  only  a  short  and  general  outline  of  her 
adventures  ;  for  among  dumb  animals,  whose  sig 
nals  and  grimaces  were  so  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
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tion,  much  must  have  been  left  to  her  own  conjec 
ture.  The  creatures'  motives  for  stealing  and 
detaining  her  appeared  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 
These  animals  remain  always  in  distinct  tribes, 
and  are  perfectly  subordinate  to  a  chief  or  ruler, 
and  his  secondary  chiefs.  For  their  expedition  to 
rob  our  gardens,  they  had  brought  their  sovereign's 
sole  heir  along  with  them,  as  they  never  leave  any 
of  the  royal  family  behind  them,  for  fear  of  a  sur- 
prisal.  It  was  this  royal  cub  which  we  killed,  and 
the  queen  his  mother  having  been  distractedly 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  darling,  the  old 
monarch  had  set  out  by  night  to  try  if  possible  to 
recover  it ;  and  on  not  finding  it,  he  seized  on  my 
boy  in  its  place,  carried  him  home  in  safety  to  his 
queen,  and  gave  her  him  to  nurse  1  She  did  so. 
Yes,  she  positively  did  nurse  him  at  her  breast  for 
three  months,  and  never  child  throve  better  than  he 
did.  By  that  time  he  was  beginning  to  walk,  and 
aim  at  speech,  by  imitating  every  voice  he  heard, 
whether  of  beast  or  bird;  and  it  had  struck  the 
monsters  as  a  great  loss  that  they  had  no  means  of 
teaching  their  young  sovereign  to  speak,  at  which 
art  he  seemed  so  apt.  This  led  to  the  scheme  of 
stealing  his  own  mother  to  be  his  instructor,  which 
they  effected  in  the  most  masterly  style,  binding 
and  gauging  her  in  her  own  house,  and  carrying 
her  from  a  populous  hamlet  in  the  fair  forenoon, 
without  having  been  discovered.  Their  expertness, 
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and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  Agnes  described 
as  inconceivable  by  those  who  had  never  witnessed 
them.  They  showed  every  sort  of  tenderness  and 
kindness  by  the  way,  proffering  her  plenty  of  fruit 
and  water ;  but  she  gave  herself  totally  up  to 
despair,  till,  behold  !  she  was  introduced  to  her  own 
little  William,  plump,  thriving,  and  as  merry  as  a 
cricket,  gambolling  away  among  his  brutal  com 
peers,  for  many  of  whom  he  had  conceived  a  great 
affection, — but  then  they  far  outgrew  him,  while 
others  as  fast  overtook  him  in  size. 

Agnes  immediately  took  her  boy  under  her  tui 
tion,  and  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  her  will 
was  to  be  the  sole  law  of  the  community ;  and  all 
the  while  that  they  detained  her,  they  never  re 
fused  her  in  aught  save  to  take  her  home  again. 
Our  little  daughter  she  had  named  Beatrice,  after  her 
maternal  grandmother.  She  was  born  six  months 
and  six  days  after  Agnes's  abstraction.  She  spoke 
highly  of  the  pongos,  of  their  docility,  generosity, 
warmth  of  affection  to  their  mates  and  young  ones, 
and  of  their  irresistible  strength.  She  conceived 
that,  however,  to  have  been  a  tribe  greatly  superior 
to  all  others  of  the  race,  for  she  never  could  regard 
them  in  any  other  light  than  as  dumb  human  crea 
tures.  I  confess  that  I  had  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
while  in  their  settlement,  for  many  of  the  young 
females  in  particular  were  much  comelier  than  negro 
savages  whom  I  have  often  seen,  and  they  laughed, 
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smiled,  and  cried  very  much  like  human  crea 
tures.  At  my  wife's  injunctions,  or  from  her  ex 
ample,  they  all  wore  aprons :  and  the  females 
had  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  long.  It  was 
glossy  black,  and  neither  curled  nor  woolly,  and  on 
the  whole,  I  cannot  help  having  a  lingering  affec 
tion  for  the  creatures.  They  would  make  the  most 
docile,  powerful,  and  affectionate  of  all  slaves ;  but 
they  come  very  soon  to  their  grewth,  and  are  but 
shortlived,  in  that  way  approximating  to  the  rest  of 
the  brute  creation.  They  live  entirely  on  fruits, 
roots,  and  vegetables,  and  taste  no  animal  food 
whatever. 

I  asked  Agnes  much  of  the  civility  of  their  man 
ner  to  her,  and  she  always  describes  it  as  respectful 
and  uniform.  For  a  while  she  never  thought  her 
self  quite  safe  when  near  the  queen,  but  the  dislike 
of  the  latter  to  her  arose  entirely  out  of  her  bound 
less  affection  for  the  boy.  No  mother  could  possibly 
be  fonder  of  her  own  offspring  than  this  affectionate 
creature  was  of  William,  and  she  was  jealous  of  his 
mother  for  taking  him  from  her,  and  causing  him 
instantly  to  be  weaned.  But  then  the  chief  never 
once  left  the  two  queens  by  themselves  ;  they  had 
always  a  guard  day  and  night. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  these 
adventures  in  Britain,  though  I  know  they  will  not 
obtain  credit ;  but  1  should  not  like  that  the  inci 
dents  reached  the  "  Sidney  Gazette,"  as  I  intend 
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emigrating  to  that  country  as  soon  as  I  receive 
value  for  the  stock  I  left  at  the  settlement,  for  I 
have  a  feeling  that  my  family  is  scarcely  safe  as 
long  as  1  am  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Arid  for  the  sake  of  my  rising  family,  I  have  an 
aversion  at  its  being  known  that  they  were  bred 
among  creatures  that  must  still  be  conceived  to 
be  of  the  brute  creation.  Do  not  write  till  you 
hear  from  me  again ;  and  believe  me  ever,  your 
old  affectionate  friend, 

WM.  MITCHELL. 

VANDER  CREEK,  NEAR  CAPE  TOWN, 
Oct.  1,  1826. 
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MY  EMEND  THE  DUTCHMAN. 

BY  FREDERICK  HARDMAN. 
[MAG A.     OCTOBER  1847.  J 

ND  you  will  positively  marry  her,  if  she  will 
have  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  either.  Before  this  day  fort 
night  she  shall  be  Madame  Van  Haubitz." 

"  You  will  make  her  your  wife  without  acquaint 
ing  her  with  your  true  position  ?  " 

"  Indeed  will  I.  My  very  position  requires  it. 
There's  no  room  for  a  scruple.  She  expects  to  live 
on  my  fortune  ;  thinks  to  make  a  great  catch  of  the 
rich  Dutchman.  Instead  of  that  I  shall  spend  her 
salary.  The  old  story  ;  going  out  for  wool  and  re 
turning  shorn." 

The  conversation  of  which  this  is  the  concluding 

fragment,  occurred  in  the  public  room  of  the  Hotel 

de  Hesse,  in  the  village  of  Homburg  on  the  Hill — 

then  an  insignificant  handful  of  houses,  officiating 

6  A 
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as  capital  of  the  important  landgravate  of  Hesse- 
Homburg.  The  table-d'hote  had  been  over  some 
time  ;  the  guests  had  departed  to  repose  in  their 
apartments  until  the  hour  of  evening  promenade 
should  summon  them  to  the  excellent  band  of 
music,  provided  by  the  calculating  liberality  of  the 
gaming-house  keepers,  and  to  loiter  round  the 
brunnen  of  more  or  less  nauseous  flavour,  the  pre 
text  of  resort  to  this  rendezvous  of  idlers  and 
gamblers.  The  waiters  had  disappeared  to  batten 
on  the  broken  meats  from  the  public  table,  and  to 
doze  away  the  time  till  the  approach  of  supper  re 
newed  their  activity.  My  interlocutor,  with  whom 
I  was  alone  in  the  , deserted  apartment,  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  dark  hair  and 
mustaches,  marked  features,  spare  person,  and  com 
plexion  bronzed  by  a  tropical  sun,  entitled  him  to 
pass  for  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  or  even  of 
some  more  ardent  clime.  Nevertheless  he  answered 
to  the  very  Dutch  patronymic  of  Van  Haubitz,  and 
was  a  native  of  Holland,  in  whose  principal  city  his 
father  was  a  banker  of  considerable  wealth  and 
financial  influence. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  glorious  August, 
and  for  two  months  I  had  been  wandering  in 
Rhine-land.  Not  after  the  fashion  of  deluded 
Cockneys,  who  fancy  they  have  seen  the  Rhine 
when  they  have  careered  from  Cologne  to  Mann 
heim  astride  of  a  steam-engine,  gaping  at  objects 
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passed  as  soon  as  perceived ;  drinking  and  paying 
for  indifferent  vinegar  as  Steinberger- Cabinet,  eat 
ing  vile  dinners  on  the  decks  of  steamers,  and 
excellent  ones  in  the  capital  hotels  which  British 
cash  and  patronage  have  raised  upon  the  banks  of 
the  most  renowned  of  German  streams.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  early  dispensed  with  the  aid  of 
steam,  to  wander  on  foot,  with  the  occasional  as 
sistance  of  a  lazy  country  diligence  or  rickety 
einspanner,  through  the  many  beautiful  districts 
that  lie  upon  either  bank  of  the  river ;  pedestrian- 
ising  in  Ehenish  Bavaria,  losing  myself  in  the 
Odenwald,  and  pausing,  when  occasion  offered,  to 
pick  a  trout  out  of  the  numerous  streamlets  that 
dash  and  meander  through  dell  and  ravine,  on  their 
way  to  swell  the  waters  of  old  Father  Ehine.  At 
last,  weary  of  solitude — scarcely  broken  by  an  oc 
casional  gossip  with  a  heavy  German  boor,  village 
priest,  or  strolling  student — I  thirsted  after  the 
haunts  of  civilisation,  and  found  myself,  within  a 
day  of  the  appearance  of  the  symptom,  installed  in 
a  luxurious  hotel  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.  But  Frankfort  at  that  season  is  deserted, 
save  by  passing  tourists,  who  escape  as  fast  as  pos 
sible  from  its  lifeless  streets  and  sun-baked  pave 
ments  ;  so,  after  glancing  over  an  English  news 
paper  at  the  Casino,  taking  one  stroll  in  the  beau 
tiful  garden  surrounding  the  city,  and  another 
through  the  Jew-quarter — always  interesting  and 
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curious,  although  anything  but  savoury  at  that 
warm  season — I  gathered  together  my  baggage 
and  was  off  to  Homburg.  There  I  could  not 
complain  of  solitude,  of  deserted  streets  and 
shuttered  windows.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
the  multitude  of  gaily  dressed  belles  and  cavaliers, 
English,  French,  German,  and  Kuss,  who,  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  sunset,  lounged  and  flirted  on 
the  walks,  watered  themselves  at  the  fountains,  and 
perilled  their  complexions  in  the  golden  sunbeams, 
could  ever  bestow  themselves  in  the  two  or  three 
middling  hotels  and  few  score  shabby  lodging- 
houses  composing  the  town  of  Homburg.  Manage 
it  they  did,  however ;  crept  into  their  narrow  cells 
at  night,  to  emerge  next  morning,  like  butterflies 
from  the  chrysalis,  gay,  blight,  and  brilliant,  and  to 
recommence  the  never-varying  but  pleasant  round 
of  eating,  sauntering,  love-making,  and  gambling. 
Homburg  was  not  then  what  it  has  since  become. 
That  great  house  of  cards,  the  new  Cursaal,  had  not 
yet  arisen ;  and  its  table-dliote,  reading-room,  and 
profane  mysteries  of  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir, 
found  temporary  domicile  in  a  narrow,  disreputable- 
looking  den  in  the  main  street,  where  accommoda 
tion  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  for  dinner,  was 
scanty  in  the  extreme.  The  public  tables  at  the 
hotels  were  consequently  thronged,  and  there  ac 
quaintances  were  soon  made.  The  day  of  my 
arrival  at  Homburg  I  was  seated  next  to  Van 
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Haubitz ;  his  manner  was  off-hand  and  frank ;  we 
entered  into  conversation,  took  our  after-dinner 
cigar  and  evening  stroll  together,  and  by  bed-time 
had  knocked  up  that  sort  of  intimacy  easily  con 
tracted  at  a  watering-place,  which  lasts  one's  time 
of  residence,  and  is  extinguished  and  forgotten  on 
departure.  Van  Haubitz,  like  many  Continentals 
and  very  few  Englishmen,  was  one  of  those  free- 
and-easy  communicative  persons  who  are  as  familiar 
after  twelve  hours'  acquaintance  as  if  they  had 
known  you  twelve  years,  and  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  confide  to  a  three  days'  acquaintance  the  history 
of  their  lives,  their  pursuits,  position,  and  prospects. 
I  was  soon  made  acquainted,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  at  least,  with  those  of  my  friend  Van  Hau 
bitz,  late  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  service  of 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Holland.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  four  sons,  and  having  shown,  at  a  very 
early  age,  a  wild  and  intractable  disposition  and 
precocious  addiction  to  dissipation,  his  father  pro 
nounced  him  unsuited  to  business,  and  decided  on 
placing  him  in  the  army.  To  this  the  Junker  (he 
claimed  nobility,  and  displayed  above  his  arms  a 
species  of  coronet,  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  a  fragment  of  chevaux-de-frise,  which  he  might 
have  been  puzzled  to  prop  with  a  parchment)  had 
no  particular  objection,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  enough  officer,  but  for  his  reckless,  spend 
thrift  manner  of  life,  which  entailed  negligence  of 
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duty  and  frequent  reprimands.  Extravagant  be 
yond  measure,  unable  to  deny  himself  any  gratifi 
cation,  squandering  money  as  though  millions  were 
at  his  command,  he  was  constantly  overwhelmed 
with  debts  and  a  martyr  to  duns.  At  last  his 
father,  after  thrice  clearing  him  with  his  creditors, 
consented  to  do  so  a  fourth  time  only  on  condition 
of  his  getting  transferred  to  a  regiment  stationed  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  remaining  there  until 
his  return  had  the  paternal  sanction.  To  avoid  a 
prison,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  sorry  to  leave  a 
country  where  his  cash  and  credit  were  alike  ex 
hausted,  he  embarked  for  Batavia.  But  any  plea 
sant  day-dreams  he  may  have  cherished  of  tropical 
luxuries,  of  the  indulgence  of  a  farniente  life  in  a 
grass  hammock,  gently  balanced  by  Javan  houris 
beneath  banana  shades,  of  spice-laden  breezes  and 
cool  sherbets,  and  other  attributes  of  a  Mohammedan 
paradise,  were  speedily  dissipated  by  the  odious 
realities  of  filth  and  vermin,  marsh-fever  and  mos 
quitoes.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  describing  the 
horrors  of  the  place,  and  begging  to  be  released 
from  his  pledge  and  allowed  to  return  to  Holland. 
His  obdurate  progenitor  replied  by  a  letter  of  re 
proach,  and  swore  that  if  he  left  Batavia  he  might 
live  on  his  pay,  and  never  expect  a  stiver  from  the 
paternal  strong-box,  either  as  gift  or  bequest.  To 
live  upon  his  pay  would  have  been  no  easy  matter, 
even  for  a  more  prudent  person  than  Van  Haubitz. 
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He  grumbled  immoderately,  swore  like  a  pagan, 
but  remained  where  he  was.  A  year  passed  and 
he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Disregarding  the 
paternal  displeasure,  and  reckless  of  consequences, 
he  applied  to  the  chief  military  authority  of  the 
colony  for  leave  of  absence.  He  was  asked  his 
plea,  and  alleged  ill  health.  The  general  thought 
he  looked  pretty  well,  and  requested  the  sight  of 
a  medical  certificate  of  his  invalid  state.  Van 
Haubitz  assumed  a  doleful  countenance  and  betook 
him  to  the  surgeons.  They  agreed  with  the  general 
that  his  aspect  was  healthy :  asked  for  symptoms  ; 
could  discover  none  more  alarming  than  regularity 
of  pulse,  sleep,  appetite,  and  digestion,  laughed  in 
his  face  and  refused  the  certificate.  The  sickly 
gunner,  who  had  the  constitution  of  a  rhinoceros, 
and  had  never  had  a  day's  illness  since  he  got  over 
the  measles  at  the  age  of  four  years,  waited  a  little, 
and  tried  the  second  "  dodge,"  usually  resorted  to 
in  such  cases.  "  Urgent  private  affairs  "  were  now 
the  pretext.  The  general  expressed  his  regret  that 
urgent  public  affairs  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  dispense  with  the  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant 
Van  Haubitz.  Whereupon  Lieutenant  Van  Haubitz 
passed  half  an  hour  in  heaping  maledictions  on  the 
head  of  his  disobliging  commander,  and  then  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  application  for  an  exchange  to 
the  authorities  in  Holland.  The  reply  was  equally 
unsatisfactory,  the  fact  being  that  Haubitz  senior, 
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like  an  implacable  old  savage  as  lie  was,  had  made 
interest  at  the  war-office  for  the  refusal  of  all  such 
requests  on  the  part  of  his  scapegrace  offspring. 
Haubitz  junior  took  patience  for  another  year,  and 
then,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  disgust  and  ennui, 
threw  up  his  commission  and  returned  to  Europe, 
trusting,  he  told  me,  that  after  five  years'  absence, 
the  governor's  bowels  would  yearn  towards  his 
youngest-born.  In  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken ; 
he  greatly  underrated  the  toughness  of  paternal 
viscera.  Far  from  killing  the  fatted  calf  on  t-he 
prodigal's  return,  the  incensed  old  Hollander  re 
fused  him  the  smallest  cutlet,  and,  shutting  the 
door  in  his  face,  consigned  him,  with  more  energy 
than  affection,  to  the  custody  of  the  evil  one.  Van 
Haubitz  found  himself  in  an  awkward  fix.  Credit 
was  dead,  none  of  his  relatives  would  notice  or 
assist  him  ;  his  whole  fortune  consisted  of  a  dozen 
gold  Wilhelms.  At  this  critical  moment  an  eccen 
tric  maiden  aunt,  to  whom,  a  year  or  two  previ 
ously,  he  had  sent  a  propitiatory  offering  of  a  ring- 
tailed  monkey  and  a  leash  of  pea-green  parrots, 
and  who  had  never  condescended  to  acknowledge 
the  present,  departed  this  life,  bequeathing  him 
ten  thousand  florins  as  a  return  for  the  addi 
tion  to  her  menagerie.  A  man  of  common  pru 
dence,  and  who  had  seen  himself  so  near  desti 
tution,  would  have  endeavoured  to  employ  this 
sum,  moderate  as  it  was,  in  some  trade  or  busi- 
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ness,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  have  lived  sparingly 
till  he  found  other  resources.  But  Haubitz  had  not 
yet  sown  all  his  wild-oats ;  he  had  a  soul  above 
barter,  a  glorious  disregard  of  the  future,  the  pre 
sent  being  provided  for.  He  left  Holland,  shaking 
the  dust  from  his  boots,  dashed  across  Belgium, 
and  was  soon  plunged  in  the  gaieties  of  a  Paris 
carnival.  Breakfasts  at  the  Eocher,  dinners  at  the 
Cafe,  balls  at  the  opera,  and  the  concomitant  petits 
soupers  and  ecarte  parties  with  the  fair  denizens  of 
the  Quartier  Lorette,  soon  operated  a  prodigious 
chasm  in  the  monkey-money,  as  Van  Haubitz  ir 
reverently  styled  his  venerable  aunt's  bequest. 
Spiing  having  arrived,  he  beat  a  retreat  from  Paris, 
and  established  himself  at  Homburg,  where  he  was 
quietly  completing  the  consumption  of  the  ten 
thousand  florins,  at  rather  a  slower  pace  than  he 
would  have  done  at  that  headquarters  of  pleasant 
iniquity,  the  capital  of  France.  From  hints  he  let 
fall,  I  suspected  a  short  time  would  suffice  to  see 
the  last  of  the  legacy.  On  this  head,  however,  he 
had  been  less  confidential  than  on  most  other  mat 
ters,  and  certainly  his  manner  of  living  would  have 
led  no  one  to  suppose  he  was  low  in  the  locker. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  him ;  he  drank  the  best 
of  wines,  got  up  parties  and  pic-nics  for  the  ladies, 
and  had  a  special  addiction  to  the  purchase  of  costly 
trinkets,  which  he  generally  gave  away  before  they 
had  been  a  day  in  his  possession.  He  did  not 
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gamble ;  he  had  done  so,  he  told  me,  once  since  he 
was  at  Homburg,  and  had  won,  but  he  had  no  faith 
in  his  luck,  or  taste  for  that  kind  of  excitement,  and 
should  play  no  more.  He  was  playing  another 
game  just  now,  which  apparently  interested  him 
greatly.  A  few  days  before  myself,  a  young  actress, 
who,  within  a  very  short  time,  had  acquired  consi 
derable  celebrity,  had  arrived  at  Homburg,  escorted 
by  her  mother.  Fraiilein  Emilie  Sendel  was  a 
lively  lady  of  four-and-twenty  or  thereabouts,  pos 
sessing  a  smart  figure  and  pretty  face,  the  latter 
somewhat  wanting  in  refinement.  Her  blue  eyes, 
although  rather  too  prominent,  had  a  merry  sparkle ; 
her  cheeks  had  not  yet  been  entirely  despoiled  by 
envious  rouge  of  their  natural  healthful  tinge  ;  her 
hair,  of  that  peculiar  tint  of  red  auburn  which  the 
French  call  a  blonde  hasarde,  was  more  remarkable 
for  abundance  and  flexibility  than  for  fineness  of 
texture.  As  regarded  her  qualities  and  accomplish 
ments,  she  was  good-humoured  and  tolerably  un 
affected,  but  wilful  and  capricious  as  a  spoiled 
child;  she  spoke  her  own  language  pretty  well, 
with  an  occasional  slight  vulgarism  or  bit  of  green 
room  slang;  had  a  smattering  of  French,  and  played 
the  piano  sufficiently  to  accompany  the  ballads  arid 
vaudeville  airs  which  she  sang  with  spirit  and  con 
siderable  freedom  of  style.  I  had  met  German 
actresses  who  were  far  more  lady-like  off  the  stage, 
but  there  was  nothing  glaringly  or  repulsively 
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vulgar  about  Emilie,  and  as  a  neighbour  at  a  public 
dinner-table,  she  was  amusing  and  quite  above  par. 
As  if  to  vindicate  her  nationality,  she  would  occa 
sionally  look  sentimental;  but  the  mood  sat  ill  upon 
her,  and  never  lasted  long  :  comedy  was  evidently 
her  natural  line.  Against  her  reputation,  rumour, 
always  an  inquisitive  censor,  often  a  mean  libeller, 
of  ladies  of  her  profession,  had  as  yet,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  found  nothing  to  allege.  Her  mother, 
a  dingy  old  dowager,  with  bad  teeth,  dowdy  gowns, 
a  profusion  of  artificial  flowers,  and  a  strong  addic 
tion  to  tea  and  knitting,  perfectly  understood  the 
duties  of  duennaship,  and  did  propriety  by  her 
daughter's  side  at  dinner-table  and  promenade.  To 
the  heart  of  the  daughter,  Van  Haubitz,  almost  from 
the  first  hour  he  had  seen  her,  had  laid  persevering 
and  determined  siege. 

During  our  after-dinner  tete-a-tete  on  the  day 
now  referred  to,  my  friend  the  gunner  had  shown 
himself  exceedingly  unreserved,  and,  without  any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  draw  him  out,  he  had  eluci 
dated,  with  a  frankness  that  must  have  satisfied  the 
most  inquisitive,  whatever  small  points  of  his  recent 
history  and  present  position  he  had  previously  left 
in  obscffrity.  The  conversation  began,  so  soon  as 
the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  guests  had  departed, 
by  a  jesting  allusion  on  my  part  to  his  flirtation 
with  the  actress,  and  to  her  gracious  reception  of 
his  attentions. 
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"  It  is  no  mere  flirtation/'  said  Van,  gravely 
"  My  intentions  are  serious.  You  may  depend 
Mademoiselle  Sendel  understands  them  as  such." 

"  Serious !  you  don't  mean  that  you  want  to 
marry  her?" 

"  Unquestionably  I  do.     It  is  my  only  chance/7 

"Your  only  chance!"  I  repeated,  considerably 
puzzled.  "Are  you  about  to  turn  actor,  and  do  you 
trust  to  her  for  instruction  in  histrionics?" 

"  Not  exactly.  I  will  explain.  La  Sendel,  you 
must  know,  has  just  terminated  her  last  engage 
ment,  which  was  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  florins. 
She  has  already  received  and  accepted  an  offer  of 
a  new  one,  at  fifteen  thousand,  from  the  Vienna 
theatre.  Vienna  is  a  very  pleasant  place.  Fifteen 
thousand  florins  are  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  or 
twelve  hundred  of  your  English  pounds  sterling. 
Upon  that  sum  two  persons  can  live  excellently 
well — in  Germany  at  least." 

Unable  to  contradict  any  of  these  assertions,  I 
held  my  tongue.  The  Dutchman  resumed. 

"  You  know  the  history  of  my  past  life ;  I  will 
tell  you  my  present  position.  It  is  critical  enough, 
but  I  shall  improve  it,  for  here,"  and  he  touched 
his  forehead,  "is  what  never  fails  me.  This  letter," 
(he  produced  an  epistle  of  mercantile  aspect,  bearing 
the  Amsterdam  post-mark),  "  I  received  last  week 
from  my  eldest  brother.  The  shabby  schelm  de 
clares  he  will  reply  to  no  more  of  mine,  that  his 
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efforts  to  arrange  matters  with  my  father  have  been 
fruitless,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  has  strictly 
forbidden  him  and  his  brothers  to  hold  any  commu 
nication  with  me,  a  command  they  seem  willing 
enough  to  obey.  So  much  for  that.  And  now  for 
the  finances." 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  opened  and  shook 
it — a  flimsy  crumpled  bit  of  paper  fell  out.  It  was 
a  note  of  the  bank  of  France,  for  one  thousand 
francs. 

"  My  last,"  said  he.  "That  gone,  I  am  a  beggar. 
But  it  won't  come  to  that,  either,  thanks  to  Fraiilein 
Einilie." 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "you  are  too  reckless  of  money, 
too  extravagant  and  unreflecting.  Six  months  ago, 
you  told  me  you  had  twenty  such  notes." 

"  Ay,  twenty-two  exactly,  at  the  end  of  January, 
when  I  left  Amsterdam.  But  whither  was  I  bound? 
To  Paris  ;  and  who  can  economise  there  ?  I've  had 
my  money's  worth,  and  could  have  had  no  more,  had 
I  dribbled  the  dirty  ten  thousand  florins  over  three 
years,  instead  of  three  months.  I  take  great  credit 
for  making  it  last  so  long.  Such  suppers,  and  balls, 
and  orgies,  with  the  pleasantest  fellows  and  prettiest 
actresses  in  Paris.  But  the  louis-d'or  roll  rapidly 
in  that  sort  of  society.  One  must  be  a  Russian 
prince,  or  a  French  feuilletoniste,  to  keep  it  up.  I 
never  flinched  at  anything  so  long  as  the  money 
lasted.  Then,  when  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the 
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last  note,  I  got  into  the  Frankfort  mail,  and  came 
to  rusticate  at  this  rural  roulette -table.  My  next 
change  will  be  to  conjugation  and  Vienna." 

"  But  if  you  had  only  a  thousand  francs  on  leaving 
Paris,  and  have  got  them  still,  how  have  you  lived 
since?" 

"  You  don't  suppose  these  are  the  same  ?  There 
are  not  many  ways  of  getting  through  money  here 
unless  one  gambles,  which  I  do  not ;  but  coin  has 
somehow  or  other  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  slip  through 
my  fingers,  and  the  thousand  francs  soon  evapor 
ated.  Meanwhile,  I  had  written  dozens  of  letters 
to  my  brothers,  who  seldom  answered,  and  to  my 
father,  who  never  did.  I  promised  reform  and  a  re 
spectable  life,  if  they  would  either  get  me  a  snug 
place  with  little  to  do  and  good  pay,  or  make  me  a 
reasonable  yearly  allowance,  something  better  than 
the  paltry  three  thousand  florins  they  doled  out  to 
me  when  I  was  in  the  artillery,  and  on  which,  as  I 
could  not  live,  I  was  obliged  to  get  in  debt.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  my  request,  reasonable  as  it 
was.  The  best  offer  they  made  me  was  five  francs 
a-day,  paid  weekly,  to  live  in  a  Silesian  village. 
This  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  I  left  off 
writing  to  them.  A  few  days  afterwards,  taking 
out  my  purse  to  pay  for  cigars,  a  dollar  dropped 
out.  It  was  my  last.  I  paid  it  away,  walked  home, 
lay  down  upon  my  bed,  smoked  and  reflected.  My 
position  was  gloomy  enough,  and  the  more  I  looked 
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at  it,  the  blacker  it  seemed.  From  my  undutiful 
relatives  there  was  no  hope ;  the  abominable  Sile- 
sian  project  was  evidently  their  ultimatum.  I  had 
no  friend  to  turn  to,  no  resource  left.  I  might  cer 
tainly  have  obtained  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  at 
this  hotel,  where  my  credit  was  excellent,  and  have 
vegetated  for  a  month  or  two,  as  a  man  must  vege 
tate,  without  ready  money.  But  I  had  no  fancy  for 
such  an  expedient,  a  mere  protraction  of  the  agony. 
I  lay  ruminating  for  two  hours,  two  such  hours  as 
I  should  be  sorry  to  pass  again,  and  then  my  mind 
was  made  up.  I  had  a  brace  of  small  travelling- 
pistols  amongst  my  baggage ;  these  I  loaded  and 
put  in  my  pocket ;  and  then,  leaving  the  hotel  and 
the  town,  I  struck  across  the  country  for  some  dis 
tance  and  plunged  into  a  wood.  There  I  sat  down 
upon  a  grass  bank,  my  back  against  an  old  beech. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  solitary  little  glade  before 
me  was  striped  with  the  last  sunbeams  darting 
between  the  tree-trunks.  I  have  difficulty  in  de 
fining  my  sensations  at  that  moment.  I  was  quite 
resolved,  did  not  waver  an  instant  in  my  purpose, 
but  my  head  was  dizzy,  and  I  had  a  sickly  sen 
sation  about  the  heart.  Determined  that  the  phy 
sical  shrinking  from  death  should  not  have  time 
to  weaken  my  moral  determination,  I  hastily  opened 
my  waistcoat,  felt  for  the  pulsations  of  my  heart, 
placed  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  where  they  were 
strongest,  steadying  it  on  that  spot  with  my  left 
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hand.  Then  I  looked  straight  before  me  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  There  was  the  click  of  the  lock,  but 
no  report ;  the  cap  was  bad,  and  had  been  crushed 
without  exploding.  That  was  a  horrible  moment. 
I  snatched  up  another  pistol,  which  lay  cocked  to 
my  hand,  and  thrust  the  muzzle  into  my  mouth. 
As  before,  the  sharp  noise  of  the  hammer  upon  the 
nipple  was  the  sole  result.  The  caps  had  been 
some  time  in  my  possession,  and  had  become  worth 
less  through  age  or  damp." 

I  looked  at  Van  Haubitz,  doubtful  whether  he 
was  not  hoaxing  me.  But  hitherto  I  had  observed 
in  him  no  addiction  to  the  Munchausen  vein,  and 
now  his  countenance  and  voice  were  serious :  there 
was  a  slight  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  he  was  evi 
dently  excited  at  the  recollection  of  his  abortive 
attempt  at  suicide, — perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  it. 
I  was  convinced  he  told  the  truth. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  continued,  "whether,  had 
I  had  surer  weapons  with  me,  I  should  have  had 
courage  to  make  a  third  attempt  upon  my  life. 
Honestly,  I  think  not ;  the  self-preservative  instinct 
was  rapidly  gaming  strength.  I  walked  slowly  back 
to  the  town,  my  brain  still  confused  from  the  agi 
tating  moments  I  had  passed.  I  was  unable  quite 
to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  just 
awakened  from  a  long  heavy  sleep.  It  was  now 
dark ;  lights  streamed  from  the  open  windows  of 
the  gambling-rooms ;  the  voices  of  the  croupiers, 
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the  stir  arid  hum  of  the  players  and  jingling  of 
money  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  street  without. 
I  have  already  told  you  I  am  no  gambler,  not  from 
scruple,  but  choice.  Nevertheless,  I  used  often  to 
stroll  up  to  the  Cursaal  for  an  hour  of  an  evening, 
when  the  play  was  at  the  highest,  to  look  on  and 
chat  with  chance  acquaintances.  Mechanically,  I 
now  ascended  the  stairs.  On  the  landing-place,  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  man  with  whom 
I  was  slightly  intimate,  and  who.  a  few  evenings 
before,  had  borrowed  forty  francs  of  me.  I  had 
not  seen  him  since,  and  he  now  returned  me  the 
piece  of  gold.  '  Try  your  luck  with  it,'  said  he  ; 
1  there  is  a  run  against  the  bank  to-night,  every 
body  wins,  and  M.  Blanc  looks  blue.'  And  he 
pointed  to  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  tables,  who, 
however,  wore  a  tolerably  tranquil  air,  knowing 
well  that  what  was  carried  away  one  night,  would 
come  back  with  compound  interest  the  next.  The 
play  was  heavy  at  the  rouge-et-noir  table  ;  a  Rus 
sian  and  two  Frenchmen — the  latter  of  whom, 
judging  from  their  appearance,  and  from  the  com 
plicated  array  of  calculations  on  the  table  before 
them,  were  professional  gamblers — extracted,  at 
nearly  every  coup,  notes  or  rouleaus  of  gold  from 
the  grated  boxes  in  front  of  the  bankers.  I  drank 
a  glass  of  water,  for  my  lips  were  dry  and  hot,  and, 
placing  myself  as  near  the  table  as  the  crowd  of 
players  and  spectators  permitted,  watched  the  game. 
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My  hand  was  in  my  pocket,  the  forty- franc  piece 
still  between  its  fingers.  But  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  him  who  had  paid  it  me,  I  felt  no  disposition  to 
risk  the  coin ;  not  that  I  feared  to  lose  it,  for  as  my 
only  one  it  was  useless,  but  because,  as  I  tell  you, 
I  never  had  the  slightest  love  of  gambling  or  ex 
pectation  to  win. 

"  A  pause  occurred  in  the  game.  The  cards  had 
run  out,  and  the  bankers  were  subjecting  them  to 
those  complicated  and  ostentatious  shufflings  in 
tended  to  convince  the  players  of  the  fairness  of 
their  dealings.  During  this  operation  the  previous 
silence  was  exchanged  for  eager  gossip.  The  game, 
it  appeared,  had  come  out  that  night  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  very  favourable  to  those  who  had  had  the 
address  and  nerve  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  There 
had  been  alternate  long  runs  upon  red  and  black. 

"  '  Mille  noms  de  Dieu!'  exclaimed  a  hoarse 
cracked  voice  just  below  me.  '  What  a  series  of 
black  I  Twenty-two,  and  only  three  red  !  And  to 
be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it ! ' 

"  I  looked  down,  and  recognised  the  grey  mus 
tache,  wrinkled  features,  and  snuffy  black  coat  with 
a  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  an  old  French 
colonel  whom  you  may  have  seen  limping  in  and 
out  of  the  Cursaal,  and  who  ranks  amongst  the 
antiquities  of  Homburg.  He  served  under  Napo 
leon,  was  shelved  at  the  peace,  and  has  lived  since 
then  on  a  moderate  annuity,  of  which  one-fifth  pro- 
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cures  liim  the  barest  necessaries  of  existence,  whilst 
the  other  four  parts  are  annually  absorbed  in  the 
vortex  of  rouge-et-noir.  When  gambling-houses 
were  legal  at  Paris,  le  colonel  rap$,  the  threadbare 
colonel,  as  he  was  called,  was  one  of  the  most 
punctual  attendants  at  Frascati's  and  the  Palais 
Koyal.  When  they  were  abolished,  he  commenced 
•a  wandering  existence  amongst  the  German  baths, 
and  finally  settled  down  at  Homburg,  giving  it  the 
preference,  as  the  only  place  where  he  could  follow 
his  darling  pursuit  alike  in  winter  and  in  summer. 
From  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  play  he  is 
seen  seated  at  the  table,  a  number  of  cards,  ruled 
in  red  and  black  columns,  on  the  green  cloth  before 
him,  in  which  he  pricks  with  pins  the  progress  of 
the  game.  That  evening  he  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  had  emptied  his  pocket,  but  nevertheless  con 
tinued  puncturing  cards  with  laudable  perseverance, 
of  course  discovering,  like  every  penniless  gambler, 
that,  had  he  money  to  stake,  he  should  infallibly 
make  a  fortune  ;  predicting  what  colour  would  come 
out,  and  indulging,  when  he  proved  a  true  prophet, 
in  a  little  subdued  blasphemy  because  he  was  unable 
to  profit  by  his  acuteness. 

u  '  Extraordinary  run  1  to  be  sure,'  repeated  the 
veteran  dicer.  '  Twenty-two  black,  and  only  three 
red  !  There'll  be  a  series  of  red  now ;  I  feel 
there  will,  and  when  I  don't  play  myself,  I'm  al 
ways  right.  I  bet  this  deal  begins  with  seven 
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red.  Who  bets  a  hundred  francs  to  fifty  it  does 
not?7 

"  Nobody  accepted  this  sporting  offer,  or  placed 
upon  the  colour  which  the  colonel's  prophetic  soul 
foresaw  was  to  come  out.  The  cards  were  now 
shuffled  and  cut  for  dealing.  The  hell  relapsed 
into  silence. 

u  c  Faites  le  jeu,  Messieurs  ! '  was  repeated  in  the 
harsh  business-like  tones  of  the  presiding  demon. 

"  '  Ked  wins,'  croaked  the  colonel.  '  Seven  times 
at  the  least/ 

"  Nearly  all  the  players  backed  the  black.  By 
an  idle  impulse  I  threw  down  my  forty  francs,  my 
entire  fortune,  upon  the  red.  The  old  soldier  looked 
round  to  see  the  judicious  individual  who  followed 
his  advice,  smiled  grimly,  and  nodded  approvingly. 
The  next  moment  red  won.  I  let  the  money  lie, 
and  walked  into  the  next  room.  Eighty  francs 
were  of  no  more  use  to  me  than  forty,  and  I  felt 
very  sure  that  another  turn  of  the  card  would  carry 
off  both  stake  and  winnings.  I  took  up  a  news 
paper,  but  soon  threw  it  down  again,  for  my  head 
was  not  clear  enough  to  read,  and  I  felt  exhausted 
with  the  emotions  of  the  day.  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  house  when  I  heard  a  loud  buzz  in  the  card- 
room,  and  the  next  instant  somebody  clutched  my 
arm.  It  was  the  French  colonel,  in  a  state  of  furious 
excitement ;  grinning,  panting,  perspiring,  and  stut 
tering  with  eagerness. 
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"  l  Seven  reds  1 '  was  all  he  could  say.  '  Seven 
reds,  Monsieur.  Take  up  your  money.' 

u  I  hastened  to  the  table.  By  a  strange  caprice 
of  fortune,  the  colonel's  prophecy  had  come  true. 
Ked  had  won  seven  times,  and  my  forty  francs  had 
become  five  thousand,  I  took  up  my  winnings,  the 
colonel  looking  on  with  a  triumphant  smile.  This 
was  suddenly  exchanged  for  a  portentous  frown  and 
fierce  twist  of  the  grey  mustache. 

"  i  Mille  millions  de  tonnerres  !  Not  a  dollar  left 
to  follow  up  that  splendid  run  1 '  And  with  a  furious 
gesture,  he  upset  his  chair,  and  dashed  his  cards 
upon  the  ground. 

"  I  took  the  hint,  whether  intended  or  not.  I 
could  not  do  less  in  return  for  the  five  thousand 
francs  the  old  gentleman  had  put  in  my  pocket. 

u  '  If  Monsieur,'  I  said,  '  will  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  lending  him — ' 

"  'Impossible,  Monsieur!'  interrupted  the  colonel, 
looking  as  stern  as  if  about  to  charge  single-handed 
a  whole  pulk  of  Cossacks.  But  I  knew  my  man.  He 
was  the  type  of  a  class  of  which  I  have  seen  many. 

"  '  Cependant,  Monsieur,  entre  militaires,  between 
brother-soldiers — ' 

"  *  Ah!  Monsieur  est  militaire!'  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  his  alarming  contraction  of  brow  and 
rigidity  of  feature  instantaneously  dissolving  into 
a  smile  of  extreme  benignity.  *  That  alters  the 
case.  Certainly,  between  brothers  in  arms  those 
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little  services  may  be  offered  and  accepted.  Al 
though,  really,  it  is  encroaching  on  Monsieur's 
complaisance  ....  at  the  same  time  ...  a  hun 
dred  francs  .  .  .  till  to-morrow  ....  quarters  at 
some  distance  ....  &c.  &c.,'  which  ended  in  his 
picking  up  his  chair,  cards,  and  pin,  and  applying 
all  his  faculties  to  break  the  bank  with  ten  louis 
which  I  lent  him,  arid  which  I  need  hardly  say  I 
have  not  seen  from  that  day  to  this. 

"  Such  a  sudden  stroke  of  good  fortune  would 
have  made  gamblers  of  nine  men  out  of  ten,  but  I 
decidedly  want  the  organ  of  gaming,  for  I  have 
never  played  since.  My  narrow  escape  from  sui 
cide  had  made  some  impression  on  me,  and  now 
that  I  had  five  thousand  francs  in  my  pocket,  I 
looked  back  at  the  attempt  as  an  exceedingly  fool 
ish  proceeding.  For  a  month  or  more,  I  lived  with 
what  even  you  would  admit  to  be  great  economy, 
writing  frequent  letters  to  Amsterdam,  and  trying  to 
come  to  terms  and  an  arrangement  with  my  family. 
All  in  vain.  They  had  no  confidence  in  my  pro 
mises,  proposed  nothing  I  could  accept,  talked  of 
Silesian  exile — roots  and  water  in  the  wilderness — 
and  the  like  absurdities,  until  I  plainly  saw  they 
were  determined  to  cast  me  off,  and  that  if  I  was  to 
be  helped  at  all,  it  must  be  by  myself.  How  to  do 
this  was  the  puzzle.  There  are  few  things  I  can  do, 
that  could  in  any  way  be  rendered  profitable.  I  can 
ride  a  horse,  lay  a  gun,  and  put  a  battery  through 
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its  exercise ;  but  such  accomplishments  are  suffi 
ciently  common  not  to  be  paid  at  a  very  high  rate ; 
and  besides,  I  had  had  enough  of  garrison  duty,  even 
could  I  have  got  back  my  commission,  which  was 
not  likely.  So  I  put  soldiering  out  of  the  question ; 
and  yet,  when  I  had  done  so,  I  was  puzzled  to  think 
of  anything  better.  I  had  no  fancy  to  turn  rook, 
and  rove  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pigeons — 
no  uncommon  resource  with  younger  brothers  of  an 
idle  turn  and  exhausted  means.  I  had  fallen  in  with 
a  few  birds  of  that  breed,  and  had  come  to  the  con 
clusion  that,  to  save  themselves  work  arid  trouble, 
they  had  adopted  by  far  the  most  laborious  and  pain 
ful  of  all  professions.  In  the  midst  of  my  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  the  fair  Sendel  and  her  mother  made 
their  appearance.  The  first  sight  of  their  names  upon 
the  hotel  book  was  a  ray  of  light  to  me.  Within  an 
hour  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sacrifice  my  independ 
ence  to  my  necessities,  and  become  the  virtuous  and 
domesticated  spouse  of  the  charming  and  well-paid 
Emilie.  A  hint  and  a  dollar  to  the  waiter  placed  me 
next  her  at  the  table  -  d'hote,  and  I  immediately 
opened  my  intrenchments,  and  began  a  siege  in  due 
form." 

"  Which  you  expect  will  soon  terminate  by  the 
capitulation  of  the  garrison  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  The  result  of  the  first  day  or 
two's  operations  was  not  very  satisfactory.  I  rattled 
away,  and  did  the  amiable  to  a  furious  extent ;  but 
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the  divinity  was  shy,  and  the  guardian  of  the  temple 
(an  old  gorgon  whom  I  shall  suppress  before  the 
honeymoon  is  out)  looked  askance  at  me,  and  pulled 
her  daughter  by  the  sleeve  whenever  she  seemed 
disposed  to  listen.  They  evidently  thought  the  rattle 
might  belong  to  a  snake  ;  did  me  the  injustice  to 
take  me  for  an  adventurer.  On  the  third  day,  how 
ever,  the  ice  had  melted.  I  soon  found  out  the  cause 
of  the  thaw.  The  head- waiter,  whom  a  little  well- 
timed  liberality  had  rendered  my  devoted  slave,  in 
formed  me  that  Madame  Sendel  had  been  making 
minute  inquiries  concerning  me  of  the  master  of  the 
hotel.  The  worthy  man,  who  adored  me  because  I 
despised  vin  ordinaire  and  looked  only  at  the  sum- 
total  of  his  bills,  said  that  I  was  a  son  of  Van  Hau- 
bitz,  the  rich  banker  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  per 
fectly  true;  adding,  which  was  rather  less  so,  that 
I  was  a  partner  in  the  house,  and  a  millionaire.  The 
effect  of  this  information  upon  the  speculative  firm 
of  Sendel  Mere  et  Fille,  was  perfectly  electric.  Me 
dusa  smoothed  her  horrid  locks,  and  came  out  at 
that  day's  dinner  in  cherry  ribbons  and  fresh  artifi 
cials.  Emilie  was  all  smiles  and  suavity,  laughed 
at  my  worst  jokes,  nearly  burst  her  stays  by  holding 
her  breath  to  raise  a  blush  at  my  soft  speeches,  and 
returned  from  that  evening's  promenade  talking 
about  the  moon,  and  leaning  tenderly  on  my  arm." 

"  With  such  encouragement,  I  am  surprised  you 
did  not  propose  at  once." 
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"  So  hasty  a  measure— -oh,  most  unsophisticated 
of  Britons !  "  replied  Van,  with  a  look  of  grave  pity 
for  my  simplicity — "  would  have  greatly  perilled 
the  success  of  my  scheme.  Sendel  Senior,  having 
only  the  innkeeper's  report  to  rely  on,  would  have 
had  her  ungenerous  suspicions  re-awakened  by  my 
precipitation,  and  have  instituted  further  inquiries  ; 
have  written,  probably,  to  some  friend  in  Holland, 
and  learned  that  the  pretender  to  her  daughter's 
hand,  although  unquestionably  a  son  of  the  wealthy 
banker  Van  Haubitz,  is  excluded  beyond  redemption 
from  the  good  graces  of  that  respectable  pillar  of 
Dutch  finance,  who  has  further  announced  his  irre 
vocable  determination  to  take  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  him  in  his  testamentary  dispositions.  The  excel 
lent  Herr  Bratenbengel,  whose  succulent  dinner  we 
are  now  digesting,  and  whose  very  laudable  Rudes- 
heimer  stands  before  us,  had  unwittingly  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  success ;  it  was  for  me  to  raise  the 
superstructure.  Now  it  was  that  I  rejoiced  at  my 
economy  since  the  lucky  hit  at  the  gaming-table. 
The  greater  part  of  my  winnings  still  remained  to 
me;  golden  grain,  which  I  profusely  scattered,  sure 
that  it  would  yield  rich  harvest.  I  had  already  made 
a  favourable  impression,  and  this  I  took  care  to  con 
firm  by  the  liberal  expenditure  which  you,  in  your 
ignorance,  have  called  extravagance ;  by  treating 
money  as  if  its  abundance  in  my  coffers  made  it 
valueless  in  my  eyes,  and  by  delicate  generosity  in 
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the  shape  of  presents  to  mother  and  daughter.  The 
trap  was  too  well  set  to  prove  a  failure  ;  the  birds 
are  fairly  snared,  and  to-night,  when  we  take  our 
usual  romantic  stroll,  I  shall  raise  the  fair  Sendel  to 
the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness  by  asking  her  to 
become  Madame  Van  Haubitz." 

Although  the  tenor  and  tone  of  these  confessions 
by  no  means  tended  to  elevate  the  Dutchman  in  my 
opinion,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  coolness  with 
which  they  were  made,  and  at  the  skill  of  his  man 
oeuvres.  There  was  some  good  about  the  scamp ; 
he  had  his  own  code  of  honour,  such  as  it  was,  and 
from  that  he  would  not  easily  have  been  induced  to 
swerve.  He  would  have  scorned  to  do  a  dirty 
thing,  to  cheat  at  cards,  or  leave  a  debt  of  honour 
unpaid;  but  would  readily  have  got  in  debt  to  trades 
men  and  money-lenders  beyond  all  possibility  of 
reimbursement.  And  as  regarded  his  present  con 
spiracy  against  the  celibacy  and  salary  of  Mademoi 
selle  Sendel,  a  senate  of  sages  and  logicians  would 
have  failed  to  convince  him  of  its  impropriety.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  a  most  justifiable  stratagem,  a  law 
ful  spoiling  of  the  spoiler,  praiseworthy  in  the  sight 
of  men,  gods,  and  columns,  and  which  he  would  per 
haps  have  boasted  of  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
many  besides  myself,  had  not  secresy  been  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  his  combinations.  I  did  not  feel 
myself  bound  to  betray  his  plot,  or  to  put  the  Sendel 
on  her  guard  against  this  snake  amongst  the  roses. 
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And  whilst  mentally  resolving  rather  to  diminish 
than  increase  the  intimacy  which  the  confident  and 
confidential  artilleryman  had  in  great  measure  forced 
upon  me,  and  which  I,  through  a  sort-  of  easy-going 
indolence  of  character,  had  perhaps  some  what  lightly 
accepted,  I  anticipated  diversion  in  watching  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  I  con 
sidered  myself  as  a  spectator,  called  upon  to  witness 
an  amusing  comedy  in  real  life,  and  admitted  behind 
the  scenes  by  peculiar  favour  of  an  actor.  I  resolved 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  intrigue,  and,  if  possible, 
to  be  present  at  the  denouement. 

11  Are  you  quite  certain,"  said  I  to  Van,  "  that 
Mademoiselle  Sendel's  pecuniary  position  and  pro 
spects  are  so  very  favourable  ?  The  sum  you  men 
tioned  is  a  large  one  for  an  actress  who  has  been  so 
short  a  time  on  the  stage.  Public  report,  very  apt 
to  take  liberties  with  the  reputation  of  theatrical 
ladies,  often  endeavours  to  compensate  them  by 
magnifying  their  salaries/' 

Van,  I  may  here  mention,  lest  the  reader  should 
not  have  perceived  it,  had  a  most  inordinate  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities  and  acuteness.  Like  certain 
Yankees,  he  "  conceited  "  it  was  necessary  to  rise 
before  the  sun  to  outwit  him,  and  even  then  your 
chance  was  a  poor  one.  He  had  been  in  hot  water 
all  his  life,  never  out  of  difficulties  and  scrapes — once, 
as  has  been  shown,  kept  from  suicide  by  a  mere 
accident,  and  was  now  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
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beggary  or  of  marrying  for  a  living.  None  of  these 
circumstances,  which  would  have  taken  the  conceit 
out  of  most  men,  at  all  impaired  his  opinion  of  his 
talent  and  sharpness.  Keplying  to  my  observation 
merely  by  a  slight  shrug,  and  by  a  smile  of  pity  for 
the  man  who  thus  misappreciated  his  foresight,  he 
again  produced  his  pocket-book,  and  extracted  from 
its  innermost  recesses  a  fragment  of  a  German  news 
paper,  reputed  oracular  in  matters  theatrical.  This 
he  handed  to  me,  tapping  a  particular  paragraph 
significantly  with  his  forefinger.  The  paragraph 
was  thus  conceived : — 

"THEATRICAL  INTELLIGENCE.  —  That  promising 
young  actress,  Fraiilein  Emilie  Sendel — whose  first 
appearance,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  at  once 
established  her  in  the  foremost  line  of  the  drama 
tic  genius  of  the  day — has  concluded  her  twelve 

months'  engagement  at  the  Hof  Theater  of  B , 

where  she  doubtless  considered,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  her  talents  and  exertions  were  inade 
quately  compensated  by  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
florins.  The  gay  society  of  that  capital  will  sensi 
bly  feel  the  loss  of  the  accomplished  and  fascinating 
comedian,  who  has  accepted  an  engagement  at 
Vienna,  on  the  more  suitable  terms  of  fifteen  thou 
sand  florins,  with  two  months'  conge,  and  other 
advantages.  Before  proceeding  to  ravish  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  pleasure-loving  population  of  the 
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Kaiser-Stadt,  la  belle  Sendel  is  off  to  the  baths, 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  watchful  guardian 
who  has  presided  at  all  her  theatrical  triumphs." 

"  Clear  enough,  I  think,"  said  Van,  when  I  raised 
my  eyes  from  the  protracted  periods  of  the  penny- 
a-liner. 

I  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  lucidity  of  the 
paragraph,  nor  anything  to  urge,  at  all  likely  to 
avail,  against  the  prosecution  of  Van's  designs  upon 
the  lady's  hand  and  fifteen  thousand  florins,  with 
"two  months'  conge  and  other  advantages/'  No 
possible  sophistry,  to  which  I  was  equal,  could 
prove  the  marriage  to  be  against  his  interest ;  and 
as  to  trying  him  on  the  tack  of  delicacy — "  imposi 
tion  on  an  unprotected  woman,  degrading  depend 
ence  on  her  exertions,"  and  so  forth — I  knew  the 
thick  skin  and  indomitable  self-conceit  of  the  gun 
ner  would  repel  such  feather-shafts  without  feeling 
them,  or  that  the  utmost  effect  I  could  expect  to 
produce  would  be  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
redoubtable  native  of  the  Netherlands,  a  predica 
ment  in  which,  as  a  man  of  peace,  I  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  find  myself.  So  after  hazarding 
the  fruitless  hint  with  which  the  reader  was  made 
acquainted  at  the  commencement  of  this  narra 
tive,  I  abstained  from  all  further  intermeddling, 
and  retired  to  my  apartment,  leaving  Van  Haubitz  to 
con  the  declaration  with  which  he  was  that  evening 
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to  rejoice   the  ears  of  the    fair  and  too-confiding 
Sendel. 

I  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  and  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  Hollander  till  the  next  morning,  when 
I  was  roused  from  a  balmy  slumber  at  the  untimely 
hour  of  seven,  by  his  bursting  into  my  room  with 
more  impetuosity  than  ceremony,  with  the  gestures 
of  a  maniac  and  the  mien  of  a  conqueror.  Before 
my  eyes  were  half  open,  he  was  more  than  half 
through  the  history  of  his  proceedings  on  the  pre 
vious  evening.  His  success  had  been  complete. 
Emilie  had  faltered,  with  downcast  eyes,  a  sweet 
assent.  The  friendly  gloom  of  eve,  and  the  over 
arching  foliage,  beneath  whose  shade  the  moment 
ous  question  was  put,  saved  her  the  necessity  of 
practising  upon  her  lungs  to  produce  a  blush. 
Mamma  Sendel  had  bestowed  her  blessing  upon  the 
happy  pair,  and  in  the  ardour  of  her  maternal  acco 
lades  had  nearly  extinguished  her  future  son-in- 
law's  left  ogle  with  the  wire  stalk  of  an  artificial 
passion-flower.  The  first  burst  of  benevolence  over, 
and  the  effervescence  of  feeling  a  little  calmed,  the 
bridegroom  elect,  who  could  not  afford  delays, 
pressed  for  an  early  day.  Thereupon  Emilie  was, 
of  course,  horror-stricken,  but  her  maternal  rela 
tive,  nothing  loth  to  land  the  fish  thus  satisfactorily 
hooked,  and  well  aware  of  the  impediments  that 
sometimes  arise  between  cup  and  lip,  ranged  her 
self  upon  the  side  of  the  eager  lover,  and  their 
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combined  forces  bore  down  all  opposition.  Madame 
Sendel  at  first  showed  an  evident  hankering  after  a 
preliminary  jaunt  to  Amsterdam  and  a  gay  wedding, 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom's  numer 
ous  and  wealthy  family.  She  also  testified  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  view  Van  Haubitz  Senior  might 
take  of  his  son's  matrimonial  project,  and  as  to  how 
far  he  might  approve  of  a  hasty  and  unceremonious 
wedding.  But  the  gallant  artilleryman  had  an 
answer  to  everything.  He  pledged  himself,  which 
he  was  perfectly  safe  in  doing,  that  his  father  would 
not  attempt  in  the  slightest  degree  to  control  his 
inclinations  or  interfere  with  his  projects,  extolled 
the  delights  of  an  autumnal  tour  with  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law  before  returning  to  Holland  j  in  short, 
was  so  plausible  in  his  arguments,  so  specious  and 
pressing,  pleaded  so  eloquently  the  violence  of  his 
love  and  inutility  of  delay,  and  overruled  objections 
with  such  cogent  reasoning,  that  he  achieved  a 
complete  triumph,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  one 
week  Van  Haubitz  should  lead  his  adored  Emilie 
to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

"  There  will  bo  a  small  matter  to  arrange  with 
respect  to  Emilie,"  said  Madame  Sendel  in  her 
blandest  tones,  and  with  affectation  of  embarrass 
ment.  "  She  has  an  engagement  at  the  Vienna 
theatre,  which  must  of  course  now  be  broken  off. 
There  is  a  forfeit  to  pay,  no  very  heavy  sum/* 
added  she 
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"  Not  a  word  about  that,"  interrupted  Van,  whose 
blood  curdled  in  his  veins  at  the  mere  idea  of  can 
celling  the  engagement  on  which  his  hopes  were 
built.  "  There  is  no  hurry  for  a  few  days.  Let 
me  once  call  Emilie  mine,  and  I  take  charge  of  all 
those  matters." 

Emilie  smiled  angelically;  Madame  patted  her 
considerate  son-in-law  on  the  shoulder,  and  applied 
to  her  snuff-box  to  conceal  her  emotion;  and  all 
matters  of  business  being  thus  satisfactorily  settled, 
the  evening  closed  in  harmony  and  bliss. 

"  Are  you  for  Frankfort  to-day?"  said  Van  Hau- 
bitz,  when  he  had  concluded  his  exulting  narrative, 
and  without  giving  me  time  for  congratulations, 
which  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  offer.  "  I  am 
off,  after  breakfast,  to  get  some  diamond  earrings 
and  other  small  matters  for  my  adorable.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  your  taste  and  opinion." 

"Diamonds!"  I  exclaimed.  "Farewell,  then, 
to  the  thousand  franc  note — " 

"  Pooh !  Nonsense  !  You  don't  suppose  I  throw 
away  my  last  cash  that  way.  The  Frankfort  jewel 
lers  know  me  well,  or  think  they  do,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  They  have  seen  enough  of  my  coin 
since  I  have  been  at  Homburg.  For  them,  as  for 
my  excellent  mother-in-law,  I  am  the  wealthy  part 
ner  in  the  undoubted  good  firm  of  Van  Haubitz, 
Krummwinkel,  &  Co.  I  never  told  them  so;  if 
they  choose  to  imagine  it  I  am  not  to  blame.  My 
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credit  is  good.  The  diamonds  shall  be  paid  for — if 
paid  for  they  must  be — out  of  Madame  Van  Hau- 
bitz's  first  quarter's  salary." 

I  was  meditating  an  excuse  for  not  accompany 
ing  my  pertinacious  and  unscrupulous  acquaintance 
on  his  cruise  against  the  Frankfort  Israelites,  when 
he  resumed — 

"  By  the  by,"  he  said,  "  you  will  come  to  church 
with  us.  I  have  arranged  it  all.  Quite  private, 
for  reasons  good.  Nobody  but  yourself,  Madame 
Sendel,  and  Emilie.  You  shall  act  as  father,  and 
give  away  the  bride." 

The  start  I  gave,  at  this  alarming  announcement, 
nearly  broke  the  bed.  This  was  carrying  things 
rather  too  far.  Not  satisfied  with  rendering  me, 
by  his  intrusive  and  unsolicited  confidence,  a  sort 
of  tacit  accomplice  in  his  manoeuvres,  this  Dutch 
Gil  Bias  would  fain  make  me  an  active  participator. 
I  drew  at  sight  on  my  imagination,  quickened  by 
the  peril,  for  a  letter  received  the  previous  evening 
from  a  dear  and  near  relative  who  lay  dangerously 
ill  at  Baden-Baden,  and  to  whose  sick-bed  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  I  should  immediately  repair ; 
and,  jumping  up,  I  began  to  dress  in  all  haste,  rang 
furiously  for  the  bill  and  a  carriage,  and  requested 
Van  Haubitz  to  present  my  excuses  to  the  ladies, 
my  unexpected  departure  at  that  early  hour  depriv 
ing  me  of  the  pleasure  of  taking  leave  of  them. 
The  Dutchman  swore  all  manner  of  donderwetters 
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and  sacraments  that  he  was  grieved  at  my  depar 
ture,  trusted  I  should  find  my  friend  better,  and  be 
able  to  return  to  Frankfort  in  time  for  the  marriage, 
but  did  not  press  me  to  do  so,  and  in  reality  was 
too  exhilarated  by  the  success  of  his  machinations 
to  care  a  straw  about  the  matter.  And  saying  he 
must  go  and  write  to  Amsterdam,  he  shook  me  by 
the  hand  and  left  the  room,  whistling  in  loud  and 
joyous  key  the  burthen  of  a  Dutch  march.  In  less 
than  an  hour  I  was  on  the  road  to  Frankfort,  and 
that  evening  I  reached  Heidelberg,  where  some 
friends  of  mine  had  passed  the  summer.  I  expected 
to  find  them  still  there,  but  they  had  left  for  Baden- 
Baden.  Thither  I  pursued  them,  and — as  if  it 
were  a  judgment  on  me  for  my  white  lie  to  the 
Dutchman — arrived  there  the  morrow  of  their  de 
parture.  Baden  was  thinning,  and  they  had  gone 
down  stream :  I  must  have  passed  them  on  the 
Ehine.  Having  strong  reasons  to  see  them  before 
they  left  Germany,  I  followed  upon  their  trail.  But 
their  movements  were  rapid  and  eccentric,  and 
after  tracking  them  to  one  or  two  of  the  minor 
baths,  the  chase  led  me  back  to  Frankfort.  Here  I 
made  sure  to  catch  them,  or  resolved  to  give  up  the 
hunt. 

A  week  had  been  consumed  in  thus  travelling  to 
and  fro.  I  had  no  great  fancy  for  returning  to 
Frankfort,  lest  my  friend  the  Dutchman  should  still 
be  there,  and  press  his  society  upon  me,  of  which, 
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after  his  recent  revelations,  I  was  anything  but 
ambitious.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  thought  it 
likely  he  would  have  departed.  I  knew  he  would 
accelerate  his  marriage  as  much  as  possible  ;  I  had 
been  nine  days  absent,  which  gave  him  ample  time 
to  get  over  the  ceremony  and  leave  the  neighbour 
hood.  By  way  of  precaution  I  resolved  to  keep 
pretty  close  in  my  hotel  during  the  period  of  my 
stay,  which  was  not  to  exceed  one  or  two  days. 

On  arriving  at  the  "  White  Swan,"  I  found  my 
friends  were  staying  there,  but  had  driven  over  to 
Homburg.  Unwilling  to  follow  them,  and  risk  meet 
ing  my  bugbear,  I  awaited  their  return,  which  was 
to  take  place  to  a  late  dinner.  As  usual,  there  was 
much  bustle  at  the  "Swan;"  many  goings  and 
'comings,  several  carriages  in  the  courtyard,  others 
in  the  street  packing  for  departure,  a  throng  of 
greedy  lohn-kutschers,  warm  waiters,  and  bearded 
couriers  hanging  about  the  door,  and  running  up 
and  down  stairs.  I  entered  the  public  room.  It 
was  past  noon,  and  the  tables  were  laid  for  dinner, 
but  there  were  only  two  persons  in  the  apartment, 
a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  They  stood  at  a  window, 
outside  of  which  a  handsome  Vienna-made  berline, 
with  a  count's  coronet  on  the  panels,  was  being  got 
ready  for  a  journey.  As  I  walked  up  the  room,  the 
lady  turned  her  head,  and  I  was  instantly  struck  by 
her  resemblance  to  Emilie  Send  el.  So  strong  was 
it  that  I  for  a  moment  thought  I  had  fallen  in  with 
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the  very  persons  I  wished  to  avoid.  A  second 
glance  convinced  me  of  my  error.  The  likeness 
was  certainly  startling,  but  there  were  many  points 
of  difference.  Age  and  stature  were  the  same,  so 
were  the  hair  and  complexion,  save  that  the  former 
was  less  ruddy,  the  latter  paler  than  in  the  case  of 
the  buxom  Emilie.  And  there  were  grace  and  re 
finement  about  this  person,  far  beyond  any  to  which 
the  Dutchman's  lady-love  could  pretend.  The  ex 
pression  of  the  interesting  features  was  rather  pen 
sive  than  gay,  and  there  was  something  classical  in 
the  arch  of  the  eyebrow  and  outline  of  the  face. 
The  lady  was  plainly  but  richly  attired  in  an  elegant 
travelling-dress,  and  had  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of 
a  tall  and  very  handsome  man,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  of  singularly  aristocratic  but  somewhat  dissi 
pated  appearance.  They  were  talking  as  I  entered, 
and  a  sentence  or  two  of  their  conversation  reached 
my  ear.  They  spoke  French,  with  a  scarcely  per 
ceptible  foreign  accent. 

Curious  to  know  who  these  persons  were,  I  re 
turned  to  the  court  of  the  hotel,  intending  to 
question  a  waiter.  It  was  first  necessary  to  catch 
one,  not  easy  at  that  busy  time  of  day ;  and  after 
several  fruitless  efforts  to  detain  the  jacketed  gentry, 
I  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  took  my  station  at  the 
gateway.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  at  a  rattling  pace,  a  small  spit  of  a  boy  in 
a  smart  green  suit,  and  with  an  ambiguous  sort  of 
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coronet  embroidered  in  silver  ou  the  front  of  his  cap, 
jumped  off  and  opened  the  door,  and  there  emerged 
from  the  vehicle,  to  my  infinite  dismay,  the  inevitable 
Van  Haubitz.  Retreat  was  impossible,  for  he  saw  me 
directly;  and  after  handing  out  Madame  Sendel  and 
her  daughter,  seized  me  vehemently  by  both  hands. 

"  Delighted  to  see  you  !"  he  cried  ;  "  I  wish  you 
had  been  a  day  sooner.  We  were  married  yester 
day,"  he  added  in  a  hurried  voice,  drawing  me  aside. 
"  Have  left  Homburg,  paid  everything  there,  and 
leave  this  to-morrow  for  Heaven  knows  where. 
Explanations  must  come  first  (here  he  made  a 
grimace),  for  my  purse  is  low,  and  my  mother-in-law 
makes  projects  that  would  ruin  Rothschild.  Lucky 
you  are  here  to  back  me.  Come  in." 

I  was  fairly  caught,  and  in  a  pretty  dilemma. 
My  first  thought  was  to  knock  down  the  Dutchman, 
and  run  for  it,  but  reflection  checked  the  impulse. 
Stammering  a  confused  congratulation  to  the  bride 
and  her  mother,  and  meditating  an  escape  at  all 
hazards,  I  allowed  Madame  Sendel  to  hook  herself 
on  my  arm,  and  lead  me  into  the  hotel  in  the  wake 
of  the  newly- wedded  pair,  who  made  at  once  for  the 
public  room.  A  magnificent  courier,  in  a  Hungarian 
dress,  with  beard,  belt,  and  hunting-knife,  strode 
past  us  into  the  apartment. 

"  Herr  Graf"  said  the  man,  addressing  the  dis 
tinguished-looking  stranger  who  had  attracted  my 
attention,  "  the  horses  are  ready." 
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The  Count  and  his  companion  turned  at  the  an 
nouncement,  and  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
our  party.  There  was  a  general  start  and  exclama 
tion  from  the  three  women.  The  strange  lady 
turned  very  pale  and  visibly  trembled ;  Madame 
Van  Haubitz  gave  a  slight  scream ;  her  mother 
flushed  as  red  as  the  poppies  in  her  head-dress,  and 
hung  like  a  log  upon  my  arm,  glaring  angrily  at 
the  strangers.  For  one  moment  all  stood  still ; 
Van  Haubitz  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  bewil 
derment.  He  was  evidently  struck  by  the  extra 
ordinary  resemblance  I  had  noticed,  and  which 
became  more  manifest,  now  that  the  two  ladies  were 
seen  together. 

"  Come,  Ameline,"  said  the  Count,  who  alone 
preserved  complete  self-possession.  And  he  hurried 
his  companion  from  the  room.  Madame  Sendel 
released  my  arm,  and  letting  herself  fall  upon  a 
chair  with  an  hysterical  giggle,  closed  her  eyes  and 
seemed  preparing  for  a  comfortable  swoon.  Her 
daughter  hastened  to  her  assistance  and  untied  her 
bonnet ;  Van  Haubitz  grasped  a  decanter  of  water 
and  made  an  alarming  demonstration  of  emptying 
it  upon  the  full-moon  countenance  of  his  respectable 
mother-in-law.  I  was  curious  to  see  him  do  it,  for 
I  had  always  had  my  doubts  whether  the  dowager's 
colours  were  what  is  technically  termed  "fast." 
My  curiosity  was  not  gratified.  Whether  from 
apprehension  of  the  remedy  or  from  some  other  cause, 
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I  cannot  say,  but  Madame  Sendel  abandoned  her 
faint,  and  after  two  or  three  grotesque  contortions 
of  countenance,  and  a  certain  amount  of  winking  and 
blinking,  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  a  huge 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  ascend  the  stairs  to  a  private 
room,  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  for  sup 
porters,  and  half-a- score  waiters  and  chamber 
maids,  whom  her  hysterical  symptoms  had  assem 
bled,  by  way  of  a  tail.  Seeing  her  so  well  guarded, 
I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  escort.  As 
she  left  the  room,  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  out 
side,  and  looking  through  the  window,  I  saw  the 
coroneted  berime  whirled  rapidly  away  by  four 
vigorous  posters.  Just  then  the  dinner-bell  rang, 
and  the  obsequious  head-waiter,  who  with  profound 
bows  had  assisted  at  the  departure  of  the  travellers, 
bustled  into  the  room. 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left?"  I 
inquired. 

"His  Excellency,  Count  J ,"  replied  the 

man.  It  was  the  name  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman 
of  great  wealth,  and  of  reputation  almost  European 
as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  successful 
Lotharios  of  the  dissipated  Austrian  capital. 

"  And  his  companion  ?  " 

"  The  celebrated  actress,  Fraiilein  Sendel." 

Had  the  cunning  but  unlucky  Van  Haubitz  been 
a  regular  reader  of  the  Theater  Zeitung,  or  Journal 
of  the  Theatres,  he  would  have  seen,  in  the  ensuing 
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number  to  that  whence  he  derived  his  information 
respecting  Mademoiselle  Sendel's  confirmed  popu 
larity  and  advantageous  engagement,  the  following 
short  but  important  paragraph  : 

"  ERRATUM. — In  our  yesterday's  impression  an 
error  occurred,  arising  from  a  similarity  of  names. 
It  is  Fraiilein  Ameline  Sendel  who  has  concluded 
with  the  Vienna  theatre  an  engagement  equally  ad 
vantageous  to  herself  and  the  manager.  Her  elder 
sister,  Fraiilein  Emilie,  continues  the  engagement  she 
has  already  held  for  two  seasons,  as  a  super-numer- 
ary  soubrette.  The  amount  stated  yesterday  as  her 
salary  would  still  be  correct,  with  the  abstraction 
of  a  zero.  Talent  does  not  always  run  in  families/' 

This  good-natured  paragraph,  evidently  from  the 
pen  of  a  sulky  sub-editor,  smarting  under  a  lash 
ing  for  his  blunder  of  the  preceding  day,  did  not 
come  to  my  knowledge  till  some  time  afterwards, 
so  that  the  waiter's  reply  to  my  question  concerning 

Count  J 's  travelling-companion  perplexed  me 

greatly,  and  plunged  me  into  an  ocean  of  conjec 
tures.  In  fact,  my  curiosity  was  so  strongly  roused, 
that  instead  of  availing  myself  of  the  absence  of  the 
Dutchman  to  escape  from  the  hotel,  I  sat  down  to 
dinner,  resolved  not  to  depart  till  I  heard  the  mys 
tery  explained.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  Dinner 
was  just  over,  when  I  received  a  message  from  Van 
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Haubitz,  who  earnestly  desired  to  see  ine.  I  found 
him  alone,  seated  at  a  table,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hand,  anger,  shame,  and  mortification  stamped  upon 
his  inflamed  countenance.  A  tumbler  half  full  of 
water  stood  upon  the  table,  beside  a  bottle  of  smell 
ing  salts  ;  and,  upon  entering,  I  was  pretty  sure  I 
heard  a  sound  of  sobbing  from  an  inner  room,  which 
ceased,  however,  when  I  spoke.  There  had  evi 
dently  been  a  violent  scene.  Its  cause  was  ex 
plained  to  me  by  Van  Haubitz,  at  first  in  rather  a 
confused  manner,  for  at  each  attempt  to  detail  the 
circumstances  he  interrupted  himself  by  bursts  of 
fury.  Owing  to  this,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  When  I  did,  I  could  scarcely  help  feeling 
sorry  for  the  unfortunate  schemer,  although  in  truth 
he  richly  deserved  the  disappointment  he  had  met. 
Never  was  there  a  more  glaring  instance  of  excess 
of  cunning  overreaching  itself, — for  no  deception 
had  been  practised  by  Madame  Sendel  and  her 
daughter.  They  doubtless  gave  themselves  credit 
for  some  cleverness  and  more  good  fortune  in  en 
ticing  a  rich  banker,  with  more  ducats  than  brains, 
into  their  matrimonial  nets  ;  and  doubtless  Fraiilein 
Emilie  put  on  her  best  looks  and  gowns,  her  sweet 
est  smiles  and  most  becoming  bonnets,  to  lure 
the  lion  into  the  toils.  But  neither  mother  nor 
daughter  had  for  a  moment  imagined  that  Van 
Haubitz  took  the  latter  for  the  celebrated  and  sue- 
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cessful  actress  whose  name  was  known  throughout 
Germany,  whilst  that  of  poor  Emilie,  whose  talents 
were  of  the  most  humble  order,  had  scarcely  ever 
penetrated  beyond  the  wings  and  greenroom  of  the 
theatre,  where  she  enacted  unimportant  characters 
for  the  modest  remuneration  of  a  hundred  florins  a 
month.  By  no  means  proud  of  her  position  as  an 
actress,  which  appeared  the  more  lowly  when  con 
trasted  with  her  sister's  brilliant  success,  Emilie 
had  seldom  referred  to  things  theatrical  since  her 
acquaintance  with  Van  Haubitz.  On  his  part,  the 
Dutchman,  conscious  of  his  real  motives  and  anxious 
to  conceal  them,  abstained  from  all  direct  reference 
to  Mademoiselle  Sendel's  great  talents  and  their 
lucrative  results,  contenting  himself  with  general 
compliments,  which  passed  current  without  being 
closely  scanned.  If  he  had  never  heard  either  his 
wife  or  mother-in-law  make  mention  of  Ameline,  it 
was  because  they  were  on  the  worst  possible  terms 
with  that  young  lady,  who  had  lived,  nearly  from 
the  period  of  her  first  appearance  upon  the  boards, 
under  the  protection  of  the  accomplished  libertine, 

Count  J ,  over  whom  she  was  said  to  exercise 

extraordinary  influence.  When  she  formed  this 
connection,  Madame  Sendel — who,  in  spite  of  her 
paint  and  artificial  floriculture,  had  very  strict 
notions  of  propriety — wrote  her  a  letter  of  furious 
reproach,  renounced  her  as  her  daughter,  and  pro 
hibited  Emilie  from  holding  any  communication 
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with  her.  Emilie,  against  whose  virtue  none  had 
ever  found  aught  to  say,  sorrowfully  obeyed  ;  and, 
after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Arneline  to  soften  her  mother's  wrath,  all  com 
munication  ceased  between  them.  Their  next  meet 
ing  was  that  at  which  Van  Haubitz  and  myself  were 
present.  Its  singularity,  Madame  Sendel's  fainting 
fit,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  sisters,  brought 
on  inquiries  and  an  explanation  ;  and  the  Dutch 
man  found,  to  his  inexpressible  disgust  and  con 
sternation,  that  he  had  encumbered  himself  with  a 
wife  he  cared  nothing  for,  and  a  mother-in-law  he 
detested,  whose  joint  income  was  largely  stated  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
In  his  first  paroxysm  of  rage  he  taunted  them  with 
the  mistake  they  had  made  when  they  thought  to 
secure  the  love-sick  millionaire,  proclaimed  himself 
in  debt,  disinherited,  and  a  beggar  ;  and,  finally,  by 
the  violence  of  his  reproaches,  drove  them  trem 
bling  and  weeping  from  the  room. 

Van  Haubitz  had  sent  for  me  to  implore  my  ad 
vice  in  his  present  difficult  position  ;  but  was  so 
bewildered  by  passion,  and  overwhelmed  by  this 
sudden  awakening  from  his  dream  of  success  and 
prosperity,  that  he  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
listen  to  reason.  His  regrets  were  so  selfish  as 
to  destroy  the  possibility  of  sympathy,  and  I  should 
have  left  him  to  his  fate  and  his  own  devices,  had  I 
not  thought  that  my  so  doing  would  make  matters 
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worse  for  the  poor  girl  who  had  thus  heedlessly 
linked  herself  to  a  fortune-hunter.  So  I  remained ; 
after  a  while  he  became  calmer,  and  we  talked  over 
plans  for  the  future.  By  my  suggestion,  Madame 
Senclel  and  her  daughter  were  invited  to  the  con 
ference.  The  old  lady  was  sulky  and  frightened, 
and  would  hardly  open  her  lips ;  Emilie,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  more  favourable  impression  on 
me  than  she  had  ever  previously  done.  I  now  saw, 
what  I  had  not  before  suspected,  that  she  was  really 
attached  to  Van  Haubitz  ;  hitherto,  I  had  taken  her 
for  a  mere  adventuress,  speculating  on  his  supposed 
wealth.  She  spoke  kindly  and  affectionately  to 
him,  smiled  through  the  tears  brought  to  her  eyes 
by  his  recent  violence,  and  evidently  trembled  each 
time  her  mother  spoke,  lest  she  should  vent  a  re 
proach  or  refer  to  his  duplicity.  She  tried  to  speak 
confidently  and  cheerfully  of  the  future.  They  must 
go  immediately  to  Vienna,  she  said;  there  she  would 
apply  diligently  to  her  profession  ;  the  manager  had 
half  promised  her  an  increase  of  salary  after  another 
year — she  was  sure  she  should  deserve  it,  and  mean 
while  Van  Haubitz,  with  his  abilities,  could  not  fail 
to  find  some  lucrative  employment.  He  must  get 
rid  of  his  accent,  she  added  with  a  smile  (he  spoke 
a  voluble  but  most  execrable  jargon  of  mingled 
Dutch  and  German),  and  then  he  might  go  upon 
the  stage,  where  she  was  certain  he  would  succeed. 
This  last  suggestion  was  made  timidly,  as  if  she 
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feared  to  Inirt  the  pride  of  the  scapegrace  by  pro 
posing  such  a  plan.  There  was  not  a  word  or  an 
accent  of  reproach  in  all  she  said,  and  I  heartily 
forgave  the  little  coquetry,  affectation,  and  vulgarity 
I  had  formerly  remarked  in  her,  in  consideration  of 
the  intuitive  delicacy  and  good  feeling  she  now  dis 
played.  Truly,  thought  I,  it  is  humbling  to  us,  the 
bearded  and  baser  moiety  of  humankind,  to  contrast 
our  vile  egotism  with  the  beautiful  self-devotion  of 
woman,  as  exhibited  even  in  this  poor  actress. 

Madame  Sendel  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  her 
daughter's  project.  The  flesh-pots  of  Amsterdam 
had  attractions  for  her,  far  superior  to  those  of  a 
struggling  and  uncertain  existence  at  Vienna.  She 
evidently  leaned  upon  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation 
between  Van  Haubitz  and  his  father,  and  hinted 
pretty  plainly  at  the  effect  that  might  be  produced 
by  a  personal  interview  with  the  obdurate  banker. 
I  could  see  she  was  arranging  matters  in  her  queer 
old  noddle  upon  the  approved  theatrical  principle  ; 
the  penitent  son  and  fascinating  daughter-in-law 
throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  melting 
father,  who,  with  handkerchief  to  eyes,  bestows 
on  them  a  blubbering  benediction  and  ample  sub 
sidy.  To  my  surprise,  Van  Haubitz  also  seemed 
disposed  to  place  hope  in  an  appeal  to  his  father, 
perhaps  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw. 
He  may  have  thought  that  his  marriage,  imprudent 
as  it  was,  would  be  taken  as  some  guarantee  of 
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future  steadiness,  or  at  least  of  abstinence  from  the 
spendthrift  courses  which  had  hitherto  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  him.  He  could  hardly  expect  his 
union  with  a  penniless  actress  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  father's  good  graces  ;  but  he  probably  imagined 
he  might  extract  a  small  annuity,  as  a  condition  of 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  friends  he  had  dis 
graced.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  plan. 
I  of  course  did  not  dissuade  him  from  its  adoption, 
and  upon  the  whole  thought  it  his  best  chance,  for 
I  really  saw  no  other.  After  some  deliberation  and 
discussion,  he  seemed  nearly  to  have  made  up  his 
mind,  when  I  was  called  away  to  my  friends,  who 
had  returned  from  their  excursion. 

I  wras  getting  into  bed  that  night,  when  Van 
Haubitz  knocked  at  my  door,  and  entered  the  room 
with  a  downcast  and  dejected  air,  very  different 
from  his  usual  boisterous  headlong  manner. 

"  I  am  off  to  Holland,"  he  said ;  "  'tis  my  only 
chance,  bad  though  it  be." 

"  I  sincerely  wish  you  success,"  replied  I.  "  In 
any  case,  do  not  despair ;  something  will  turn  up. 
You  have  friends  in  your  own  country,  I  have  heard 
you  say.  They  will  help  you  to  occupation." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Good  friends  over  a  bottle  and  a  dice-box," 
said  he,  "  but  useless  at  a  pinch  like  this.  Plea 
sant  fellows  enough,  but  scamps  like" — myself,  he 
was  going  to  add,  but  did  not.  "  I  am  come  to  say 
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farewell,"  he  continued.  "  I  must  be  off  before 
daybreak.  I  have  debts  in  Frankfort,  and  if  my 
departure  gets  wind,  I  shall  have  a  dozen  duns  on 
my  back.  Misfortunes  never  come  alone.  As  for 
paying,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Amongst  us  we 
have  only  about  enough  money  to  reach  Amster 
dam.  Once  there — d  la  grace  de  Dieu  !  but  I  con 
fess  my  hopes  are  small.  Thanks  for  your  advice 
— and  for  your  sympathy  too,  for  I  saw  this  morn 
ing  you  were  sorry  for  me,  though  you  did  not 
think  I  deserved  pity.  Well,  perhaps  not.  God 
bless  you." 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  but  returned. 

"  I  think  you  said  you  should  stay  at  Coblenz 
before  returning  to  England." 

"  I  shall  probably  be  there  a  few  days  towards 
the  end  of  the  month." 

"  Good.  If  I  succeed,  you  shall  hear  from  me. 
What  is  your  address  there  ?" 

"  Poste  restante  will  find  me,"  I  replied,  not  very 
covetous  of  the  correspondence,  and  unwilling  to 
give  a  more  exact  direction. 

Van  Haubitz  nodded  and  left  me.  At  breakfast 
the  next  morning  I  learned  that  the  Dutch  baron, 
as  the  waiter  styled  him,  had  taken  his  departure 
at  peep  of  clay. 

The  first  days  of  October  found  me  still  at  Cob 
lenz,  lingering  amongst  the  valleys  and  vineyards, 
and  loth  to  exchange  them  for  the  autumnal  fogs 
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and  emptiness  of  London.  Thither,  however,  I  was 
compelled  to  return ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  console 
myself  for  the  necessity  by  discovering  that  the 
green  Ehine  grew  brown,  the  trees  scant  of  leaves, 
the  evenings  long  and  chilly.  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  Van  Haubitz,  and  had  ceased  to  think  of  him, 
when,  walking  out  at  dusk  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
fixed  for  my  departure,  I  suddenly  encountered 
him.  He  had  just  arrived  by  a  steamboat  coming 
up  stream  ;  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  were  with 
him,  and  they  were  about  to  enter  a  fifth-rate  inn, 
which,  two  months  previously,  he  would  have  felt 
insulted  if  solicited  to  patronise.  I  was  shocked  by 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  all  three  of 
them.  In  five  weeks  they  had  grown  five  years 
older.  Emilie  had  lost  her  freshness,  her  eye  its 
sparkle ;  and  the  melancholy  smile  with  which  she 
welcomed  me  made  my  heart  ache.  Madame  Sen 
ders  rotund  cheeks  had  collapsed,  she  looked  cross 
and  jaundiced,  and  more  snuffy  than  ever.  Van 
Haubitz  was  thin  and  haggard,  his  hair  and  mus 
taches,  formerly  glossy  and  well-trimmed,  were 
ragged  and  neglected,  his  dress,  once  so  smart  and 
carefully  arranged,  was  soiled  and  slovenly.  My 
imagination  supplied  a  rapid  and  vivid  sketch  of 
the  anxieties,  and  disappointments,  and  heart-burn 
ings,  which,  more  than  any  actual  bodily  priva 
tions,  had  worked  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a 
time.  Van  Haubitz  started  on  seeing  me,  and  fal- 
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tered  in  his  pace,  as  if  unwilling  to  enter  the  shabby 
hotel  in  my  presence.  The  hesitation  was  mo 
mentary.  "  Worse  quarters  than  we  used  to  meet 
in,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  will  not  ask 
you  into  this  dog-hole.  Wait  an  instant,  and  I  will 
walk  with  you." 

Badly  as  I  thought  of  Van  Haubitz,  and  indis 
posed  as  I  was  to  keep  up  any  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  had  not  the  heart,  seeing  him  so  miserable 
and  down  in  the  world,  to  turn  my  back  upon  him 
at  once.  So  I  entered  the  hotel,  and  waited  in  the 
public  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared  with 
the  two  ladies,  and  we  all  four  strolled  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ehine.  I  did  not  ask  the  Dutch 
man  the  result  of  his  journey.  It  was  unnecessary. 
His  disheartened  air  and  general  appearance  told 
the  tale  of  disappointment,  of  humiliating  petitions 
sternly  rejected,  of  hopes  fled  and  a  cheerless 
future.  He  kept  silence  the  while  we  walked  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then,  having  left  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law  out  of  ear-shot,  abruptly  began  the 
tale  of  his  mishaps.  As  I  conjectured,  he  had 
totally  failed  in  his  attempt  to  mollify  his  father, 
who  was  furious  at  his  temerity  in  appearing  before 
him,  and  whose  rage  redoubled  when  he  heard  of 
his  ill-omened  marriage.  Unfortunately  for  Van 
Haubitz,  the  jeweller  and  some  other  tradesmen  at 
Frankfort,  so  soon  as  they  learned  his  departure, 
had  forwarded  their  accounts  to  the  care  of  the 
6  D 
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Amsterdam  firm ;  and,  although  his  father  had  not 
the  remotest  intention  of  paying  them,  he  was  in 
censed  in  the  extreme  at  the  slur  thus  cast  upon 
his  house  and  name.  In  short,  the  unlucky  artil 
leryman  at  once  saw  he  had  no  chance  of  a  single 
kreuzer,  or  of  the  slightest  countenance  from  his 
father.  His  applications  to  his  brothers,  and  to  one 
or  two  more  distant  relatives,  were  equally  unsuc 
cessful.  All  were  disgusted  at  his  irregularities, 
angry  at  his  marriage,  incredulous  of  his  promises 
of  reform  ;  and,  after  passing  a  miserable  month  in 
Amsterdam,  he  set  out  to  accompany  his  wife  to 
Vienna,  whither  she  was  compelled  to  repair  under 
pain  of  fine  and  forfeiture  of  her  engagement. 
Although  living  with  rigid  economy — on  bread  and 
water,  as  Van  Haubitz  expressed  it — their  finances 
had  been  utterly  consumed  by  their  stay  in  the 
Dutch  capital,  and  it  was  only  by  disposing  of 
every  trinket  and  superfluity  (and  of  necessaries 
too,  I  feared,  when  I  remembered  the  slender  bag 
gage  that  came  up  with  them  from  the  boat)  that 
they  had  procured  the  means  of  travelling,  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  humble  manner,  and  with  the 
disheartening  certainty  of  arriving  penniless  at 
Vienna.  Van  Haubitz  told  me  all  this,  and  many 
other  details,  with  an  air  of  gloomy  despondency. 
He  was  hopeless,  heart-broken,  desperate ;  and  cer 
tain  circumstances  of  his  position,  which  by  some 
would  have  been  held  an  alleviation,  aggravated  it 
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in  his  eyes.  He  said  little  of  his  wife ;  but,  from 
what  escaped  him,  I  easily  gathered  that  she  had 
shown  strength  of  mind,  good  feeling  and  affection 
for  him,  and  was  willing  to  struggle  by  his  side  for 
a  scanty  and  hard-earned  subsistence.  His  cares 
and  irritable  mood  prevented  his  appreciating  her 
attachment,  and  he  looked  upon  her  as  an  encum 
brance,  without  which  he  might  again  rise  in  the 
world.  He  had  always  entertained  a  confident  ex 
pectation  of  enriching  himself  by  marriage ;  and 
this  hope,  which  had  buoyed  him  up  under  many 
difficulties,  was  now  gone. 

"I  have  one  resource  left/'  said  Van  Haubitz. 
"  I  have  pondered  over  it  for  the  last  two  days,  and 
have  almost  determined  on  its  adoption." 

"What  is  it?"  Tasked. 

"  If  I  decide  upon  it,"  he  replied,  "  you  shall 
shortly  know.  'Tis  a  desperate  one  enough/' 

We  had  insensibly  slackened  our  pace,  and  at 
this  moment  the  ladies  came  up.  Van  Haubitz 
made  a  gesture,  as  of  impatience  at  the  interrup 
tion. 

"  Wait  for  me  here,"  he  said,  and  walked  away. 
Without  speculating  upon  the  motive  of  his  ab 
sence,  I  stood  still,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  ladies.  We  were  on  the  quay.  The  night 
was  mild  and  calm,  but  overcast  and  exceedingly 
dark.  A  few  feet  below  us  rolled  the  dark  mass  of 
the  Rhine,  slightly  swollen  by  recent  rains.  A 
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light  from  an  adjacent  window  illuminated  the  spot, 
and  cast  a  nickering  gleam  across  the  water.  Un 
willing  to  refer  to  their  misfortunes,  I  spoke  to 
Emilie  on  some  general  topic.  But  Madame  Sendel 
was  too  full  of  her  troubles  to  tolerate  any  conver 
sation  that  did  not  immediately  relate  to  them,  and 
she  broke  in  with  a  long  history  of  grievances,  of 
the  hard-heartedness  of  the  Amsterdam  relations, 
the  cruelty  of  Emilie's  position,  her  son-in-law's 
helplessness,  and  various  other  matters,  in  a  queru 
lous  tone,  and  with  frightful  volubility.  The  poor 
daughter,  I  plainly  saw,  winced  under  this  inflic 
tion.  I  was  waiting  the  smallest  opening  to  inter 
rupt  the  indiscreet  old  lady,  and  revert  to  common 
place,  when  a  distant  splash  in  the  water  reached 
my  ears.  The  women  also  heard  it,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  presentiment  of  evil  came  over  us 
all.  Madame  Sendel  suddenly  held  her  tongue  and 
her  breath ;  Emilie  turned  deadly  pale,  and  without 
saying  a  word,  flew  along  the  quay  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  She  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when 
her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  would  have  fallen, 
but  for  my  support.  There  was  a  shout,  and  a 
noise  of  men  running.  Leaving  Madame  Van  Hau- 
bitz  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  I  ran  swiftly  along 
the  river  side,  and  soon  reached  a  place  where  the 
deep  water  moaned  and  surged  against  the  perpen 
dicular  quay.  Here  several  men  were  assembled, 
talking  hurriedly  and  pointing  to  the  river.  Others 
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each  moment  arrived,  and  two  boats  were  hastily 
shoved  off  from  an  adjacent  landing-place. 

"  A  man  in  the  river,"  was  the  reply  to  my  hasty 
inquiry. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  distinguish  coun 
tenances  close  to  me,  and  at  a  very  few  yards  even 
the  outline  of  objects  was  scarcely  to  be  discerned. 
There  were  no  houses  close  at  hand,  and  some 
minutes  elapsed  before  lights  were  procured.  At 
last  several  boats  put  off,  with  men  standing  in  the 
bows,  holding  torches  and  lanterns  high  in  the  air. 
Meanwhile  I  had  questioned  the  bystanders,  but 
could  get  little  information ;  none  as  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  accident  had  happened.  The  man 
who  had  given  the  alarm  was  returning  from  moor 
ing  his  boat  to  a  neighbouring  jetty,  when  he  per 
ceived  a  figure  moving  along  the  quay  a  short  dis 
tance  in  his  front.  The  figure  disappeared,  a  heavy 
splash  followed,  and  the  boatman  ran  forward.  He 
could  see  no  one  either  on  shore  or  in  the  stream, 
but  heard  a  sound  as  of  one  striking  out  and 
struggling  in  the  water.  Having  learned  this 
much,  I  jumped  into  a  boat  just  then  putting  off, 
and  bid  the  rowers  pull  down  stream,  keeping  a 
short  distance  from  the  quay.  The  current  ran 
strong,  and  I  doubted  not  that  the  drowning  man 
had  been  carried  along  by  it.  Two  vigorous  oars 
men  pulled  till  the  blades  bent,  and  the  boat,  aided 
by  the  stream,  flew  through  the  water.  A  third 
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man  held  a  torch.  I  strained  my  eyes  through  the 
darkness.  Presently  a  small  object  floated  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  boat,  which  was  rapidly  passing 
it.  It  shone  in  the  torchlight.  I  struck  at  it  with 
a  boat-hook,  and  brought  it  on  board.  It  was  a 
man's  cap,  covered  with  oilskin,  and  I  remembered 
that  Van  Haubitz  wore  such  a  one.  Stripping  off 
the  cover,  I  beheld  an  officer's  foraging  cap,  with 
a  grenade  embroidered  on  its  front.  My  doubts, 
slight  before,  were  entirely  dissipated. 

When  the  search,  rendered  almost  hopeless  by 
the  extreme  darkness  and  power  of  the  current,  was 
at  last  abandoned,  I  hastened  to  the  hotel,  and  in 
quired  for  Madame  Sendel.  She  came  to  me  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation.  Van  Haubitz  had  not  re 
turned,  but  she  thought  less  of  that  than  of  the 
state  of  her  daughter,  who,  since  recovering  from  a 
long  swoon,  had  been  almost  crazed  with  anxiety. 
She  knew  some  one  had  been  drowned,  and  her 
mind  misgave  her  it  was  her  husband.  The  for- 
aging-cap,  which  Madame  Sendel  immediately  re 
cognised,  removed  all  uncertainty.  The  only  hope 
remaining  was,  that  Van  Haubitz,  although  carried 
rapidly  away  by  the  power  of  the  current,  had  been 
able  to  maintain  himself  on  the  surface,  and  had 
got  ashore  at  some  considerable  distance  down  the 
river,  or  had  been  picked  up  by  a  passing  boat. 
But  this  was  a  very  feeble  hope,  and  for  my  own 
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part,  and  for  more  than  one  reason,  T  placed  no  re 
liance  on  it.  I  left  Madame  Sendel  to  break  the 
painful  intelligence  to  her  daughter,  and  went  home, 
promising  to  call  again  in  the  morning. 

As  I  had  expected,  nothing  was  heard  of  Van 
Haubitz,  nor  any  vestige  of  him  found,  save  the 
foraging-cap  I  had  picked  up.  Doubtless,  the 
Khine  had  borne  down  his  lifeless  corpse  to  the 
country  of  his  birth.  The  next  day  Coblenz  rang 
with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Dutchman.  A 
stranger,  and  unacquainted  with  the  localities,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  walked  over  the  quay  by 
accident  I  thought  differently;  and  so  I  knew 
did  Madame  Sendel  and  Emilie.  I  saw  the  former 
early  the  next  day.  She  was  greatly  cast  down 
about  her  daughter,  who  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  and  was  weak  and  suffering,  but  who  never 
theless  insisted  on  continuing  her  journey  the  fol 
lowing  morning. 

"  We  must  go,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  if  we  delay, 
Emilie  loses  her  engagement,  and  how  can  we  both 
live  on  my  poor  jointure  ?  Weeping  will  not  bring 
him  back,  were  he  worth  it.  To  think  of  the 
misery  he  has  caused  us  !  " 

I  ventured  to  hint  an  inquiry  as  to  their  means 
of  prosecuting  their  journey.  The  old  lady  under 
stood  the  intention,  and  took  it  kindly.  "  But  she 
needed  no  assistance,"  she  said  ;  Van  Haubitz  (and 
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this  confirmed  our  strong  suspicion  of  suicide)  had 
given  their  little  stock  of  money  into  his  wife's 
keeping  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 
That  afternoon  I  left  Coblenz  for  England. 


On  a  certain  Wednesday,  about  ten  years  after 
the  incidents  I  have  sketched,  I  had  been  enjoying 
the  excellent  acting  of  Bouffe  in  two  of  his  best 
characters,  and  paused  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  a 
friend  in  the  crowded  lobby  of  the  St  James's  Theatre. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
an  object  of  attention  to  two  persons,  whom  I  had 
an  indistinct  notion  of  having  seen  before,  but  when 
or  where,  or  who  they  might  be,  I  had  not  the 
remotest  idea.  One  of  them  was  a  comfortable- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a 
smooth,  clean-shaven  face,  and  an  incipient  ventral 
rotundity.  His  complexion  was  clear  and  whole 
some,  his  countenance  good-humoured,  his  whole 
appearance  bespoke  an  existence  free  from  care, 
nights  of  sound  sleep,  and  days  of  tranquil  enjoy 
ment.  His  face  was  too  sleek  to  be  very  expres 
sive,  but  there  was  a  shrewd,  quick  look  in  the  eye, 
and  I  set  him  down  in  my  mind  as  a  wealthy  Ger 
man  merchant  or  manufacturer  (some  small  peculi 
arities  of  costume  betrayed  the  foreigner)  come  to 
show  London  to  his  wife — a  well-favoured  dame, 
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fat,  fair,  but  some  years  short  of  forty — who  accom 
panied  him,  and  who,  as  well  as  her  better  half, 
seemed  to  honour  me  with  very  particular  notice. 
My  confabulation  over,  I  was  leaving  the  theatre, 
when  a  sleek  soft  hand  was  gently  passed  through 
my  arm.  It  was  my  friend  the  stout  foreigner.  I 
strained  my  eyes  and  my  memory,  but  in  vain  ;  I 
felt  very  puzzled,  and  doubtless  looked  so,  for  he 
smiled,  and  advancing  his  head,  whispered  a  name 
in  my  ear.  It  was  that  of  Van  Haubitz. 

I  started,  looked  again,  doubted,  and  was  at  last 
convinced.  Minus  mustache  and  whisker,  which 
were  closely  shaven,  and  half  his  hair,  of  which  the 
remainder  was  considerably  grizzled  ;  plus  a  degree 
of  corpulence  such  as  I  should  never  have  thought 
the  slender  lieutenant  of  artillery  capable  of  acquir 
ing;  his  heated,  sun-burnt  complexion  and  dissi 
pated  look,  exchanged  for  a  fresh  colour  and  bene 
volent  placidity — the  Dutchman  I  had  left  in  the 
Ehine  stood  beside  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  French 
theatre.  I  turned  to  the  lady :  she  was  less 
changed  than  her  companion,  and  now  that  I  was 
upon  the  track,  I  recognised  Emilie  Sendel.  By 
this  time  we  were  in  the  street.  Van  Haubitz 
handed  his  wife  into  a  carriage. 

"  Come  and  sup  with  us,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will 
explain." 

I  mechanically  obeyed,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  still  tongue-tied  by  astonishment,  I  alighted 
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at  the  door  of  a  fashionable  hotel  in  a  street  adjoin 
ing  Piccadilly. 

A  few  lines  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  sub 
stance  of  the  long  conversation  which  kept  the  re 
suscitated  Dutchman  and  myself  from  our  beds  for 
fully  two  hours  after  our  unexpected  meeting.  I 
had  been  right  in  supposing  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  voluntarily  into  the  river ;  wrong  in  my  be 
lief  that  he  meditated  suicide.  An  excellent  swim 
mer,  he  had  taken  the  water  to  get  rid  of  his  wife. 
He  might  certainly  have  chosen  a  drier  method, 
and  have  given  her  the  slip  in  the  night-time  or  on 
the  road ;  but  she  had  shown,  whenever  he  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  their  separation,  such  a  deter 
mination  to  remain  with  him  at  all  risks  and  sacri 
fices,  that  he  felt  certain  she  would  pursue  him  as 
soon  as  she  discovered  his  absence.  He  had  formed 
a  wild  scheme  of  returning  to  Amsterdam,  and 
haunting  his  family  until,  through  mere  weariness 
and  vexation,  they  supplied  him  with  funds  for  an 
outfit  to  Sumatra.  There  he  trusted  to  redeem  his 
fortunes,  as  he  had  heard  that  others  of  no  greater 
abilities  or  better  character  than  himself  had  already 
done.  A  more  extravagant  project  was  never  formed, 
and  indeed  all  his  acts,  during  the  six  weeks  that 
followed  his  marriage,  were  more  or  less  eccentric 
and  ill-judged.  This  he  admitted,  when  relating 
them  to  me,  and  probably  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  place  them  to  the  score  of  actual  mental- 
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derangement.  The  redeeming  touch  in  his  con 
duct  at  that,  the  most  discreditable  period  of  his 
life,  was  his  leaving,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
what  money  he  had  to  his  wife  and  her  mother,  re 
serving  but  a  few  florins  for  his  own  support.  With 
these  in  his  pocket,  he  proposed  proceeding  on  foot 
to  Amsterdam.  After  landing  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Khine,  he  walked  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  as  the  best  means  of  drying  his  saturated 
garments.  When  weariness  at  last  compelled  him 
to  pause,  it  was  not  yet  daylight,  no  house  was 
open,  and  he  threw  himself  on  some  straw  in  a 
farmyard.  He  awoke  in  a  high  fever,  the  result  of 
his  immersion,  of  exposure  and  fatigue,  acting  on  a 
frame  heated  and  weakened  by  anxiety  and  mental 
suffering.  He  obtained  shelter  at  the  neighbour 
ing  farm-house,  whose  kind-hearted  inhabitants 
carefully  tended  him  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  his  life  was  more  than  once  despaired  of.  His 
convalescence  was  long,  and  not  till  the  close  of  the 
year  could  he  resume  his  journey  northwards,  by 
short  stages,  chiefly  on  foot.  Unfavourable  as  his 
prospects  were,  his  good  star  had  not  yet  set.  This 
very  illness,  as  occasioning  a  delay,  was  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune.  Had  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Holland, 
his  family,  in  hopes  to  get  rid  of  him  for  ever,  would 
probably  have  given  him  the  small  sum  he  needed 
for  an  outfit  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  he  would 
have  sailed  thither  before  the  31st  of  December,  on 
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which  day  his  father,  a  joyous  liver  and  confirmed 
votary  of  Bacchus,  eat  and  drank  to  such  an  extent 
to  celebrate  the  exit  of  the  old  year  and  commence 
ment  of  the  new,  that  he  fell  down,  on  his  way  to 
his  bed,  in  a  thundering  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  was  a 
corpse  before  morning.  The  day  of  his  funeral,  Yan 
Haubitz,  footsore  and  emaciated,  and  reduced  to  his 
last  pfenning,  walked  wearily  into  the  city  of  Am 
sterdam.  There  a  great  surprise  awaited  him. 

"  Your  father  had  not  disinherited  you?"  I  ex 
claimed,  when  the  Dutchman  made  a  momentary 
pause  at  this  point  of  his  narrative. 

"  He  had  left  a  will  devising  his  entire  property 
to  my  brothers,  and  not  even  naming  me.  But  a 
slight  formality  was  omitted,  which  rendered  the 
document  of  no  more  value  than  the  parchment  it 
was  drawn  upon.  The  signature  was  wanting.  My 
father  had  the  weakness,  no  uncommon  one,  of  dis 
liking  whatever  reminded  him  of  his  mortality.  He 
would  have  fancied  himself  nearer  his  grave  had  he 
signed  his  will.  And  thus  he  had  delayed  till  it 
was  too  late.  I  found  myself  joint  heir  with  my 
brothers.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  my  father's 
large  capital  was  embarked  in  his  bank,  and  in  ex 
tensive  financial  operations,  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  liquidate  at  considerable  disad 
vantage,  to  operate  the  partition  prescribed  by  law. 
Seeing  this,  I  proposed  to  my  brothers  to  admit  me 
as  partner  in  the  firm,  with  the  stipulation  that  I 
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should  have  no  active  share  in  its  direction,  until 
my  knowledge  of  business  and  steadiness  of  conduct 
gave  them  the  requisite  confidence  in  me.  After 
some  deliberation  they  agreed  to  this ;  and  three 
years  later  their  opinion  of  me  had  undergone  such 
a  change,  that  two  of  them  retired  to  estates  in  the 
country,  leaving  me  the  chief  management  of  the 
concern." 

"  And  Madame  Van  Haubitz ;  when  did  she  re 
join  you?" 

"  Immediately  the  change  in  my  fortunes  occur 
red.  Keckless  as  I  at  that  time  was,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  feeling  as  you  must  have  thought  me,  I 
could  not  remember  without  emotion  the  disin 
terested  affection,  delicacy,  and  unselfishness  she 
had  exhibited  on  discovery  of  my  real  circumstances. 
During  my  long  illness  I  had  had  time  to  reflect, 
and  when  I  left  my  sick-bed  in  that  rude  but  hospi 
table  German  farm-house,  it  was  as  a  penitent  for 
past  offences,  and  with  a  strong  resolution  to  atone 
them.  Within  a  week  after  my  father's  funeral,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Vienna,  to  fetch  Emilie  to  the 
opulent  home  she  had  anticipated  when  she  married 
me.  Her  joy  at  seeing  me  was  scarcely  increased 
when  she  heard  that  I  had  become  the  rich  banker 
she  had  at  first  thought  me." 

"And  Madame  Sendel?" 

"  Keturned  to  Amsterdam  with  us.  There  was 
good  about  the  old  lady,  and  by  purloining  her  arti- 
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ficials,  limiting  her  snuff,  and  soaking  her  in  tea, 
she  was  made  endurable  enough.  Until  her  death, 
which  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago,  she  passed 
her  time  alternately  with  us  and  her  younger 
daughter." 

"  She  became  reconciled  to  Mademoiselle  Ame- 
line  ?  " 

"  Ameline  had  been  Countess  J all  the  time. 

She  was  privately  married.  For  certain  family  rea 
sons  the  Count  had  conditioned  that  their  union 
should  for  a  while  be  kept  secret.  Seeing  that  her 
equivocal  position  and  her  mother's  displeasure 
preyed  upon  her  health  and  spirits,  he  declared  his 
marriage.  She  left  the  stage  to  become  a  reigning 
beauty  in  the  best  society  of  Austria,  lady  of  half-a- 
dozen  castles,  and  sovereign  mistress  of  as  many 
thousand  Hungarian  boors." 

Van  Haubitz  remained  some  time  in  London,  and 
I  saw  him  often.  He  was  as  much  changed  in 
character  as  in  personal  appearance.  The  sharp 
lessons  received  about  the  period  of  our  first  ac 
quaintance  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  him ; 
and  the  summer  tide  of  prosperity  suddenly  setting 
in,  had  enabled  him  to  realise  good  intentions  and 
honourable  resolves,  which  the  chill  current  of  ad 
versity  might  have  frozen  in  the  germ.  Some  of 
those  who  read  these  lines  may  have  occasion,  when 
visiting  the  country  stigmatised  by  the  snarling 
Frenchman  as  the  land  of  canards,  canaux,  and  ca- 
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naille,  to  receive  cash  in  the  busy  counting-house, 
and  hospitality  in  the  princely  mansion  of  one  of 
its  most  respected  bankers.  None,  I  am  well  as 
sured,  will  discern  in  their  amiable  and  exemplary 
entertainer  any  vestige  of  the  disreputable  impulses 
and  evil  passions  that  sullied  the  early  life  of  "  My 
Friend  the  Dutchman." 


MY    COLLEGE    FE1ENDS. 

No.  II. 
HORACE     LEICESTER. 

[MAG  A.     AUGUST  1845.J 

OXFORD  !  Alma  Mater  !  not  to  love  thee  were 
indeed  the  ingratitude  of  a  degenerate  son. 
Let  the  winners  of  the  Conventicle  rail  at  thee 
for  a  mother  of  heretics,  and  the  Joseph  Humes  of 
domestic  economy  propose  to  adapt  the  scale  of 
thy  expenses  to  their  own  narrow  notions — I  uphold 
thee  to  be  the  queen  of  all  human  institutions — the 
incarnated  union  of  Church  and  State — royal  in 
thy  revenues  as  in  thy  expenditure — thy  doctrine 
as  orthodox  as  thy  dinners,  thy  politics  as  sound 
as  thy  port. 

Oxford  !  who  are  they  that  rail  at  her  ?  who  dare 
to  lift  their  voice  against  that  seat  of  high  and  holy 
memories  ?  The  man  who  boasts  a  private  educa 
tion  (so  private,  that  his  most  intimate  friends  have 
never  found  it  out),  who,  innocent  himself  of  all 
academic  experiences  and  associations,  grudges  to 
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others  that  superiority  which  they  never  boast  in 
deed,  but  to  which  his  secret  soul  bears  envious 
witness.  Or  the  rich  nonconformist,  risen  perhaps 
from  obscurity  to  a  rank  in  society  which  gives  him 
the  choice  of  indulging  either  his  spleen  or  his  pride 
— either  to  send  his  eldest  son  as  a  gentleman-com 
moner  to  Christ- Church,  to  swallow  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  with,  his  champagne ;  or  to  have  his  fling 
at  the  Church  through  her  universities — accusing 
Churchmen  of  bigotry,  and  exclusiveness,  and  illi- 
berality,  because  Dissenters  do  not  found  colleges  of 
their  own.  Or,  worse  than  all,  the  unworthy  dis 
ciple  who  (like  the  noxious  plant  that  has  grown  up 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  goodly  tree)  has  drawn 
no  nobility  of  soul  from  the  associations  which  sur 
rounded  his  ungrateful  youth :  for  whom  all  the 
reality  and  romance  of  academic  education  were  alike 
in  vain :  sneering  at  the  honours  which  he  could 
not  obtain,  denying  the  existence  of  opportunities 
which  he  neglected ;  the  basest  of  approvers,  he 
quotes  to  his  own  eternal  infamy  the  scenes  of  riot 
and  dissipation,  the  alternations  of  idleness  and  ex 
travagance,  which  make  up  his  sole  recollections  of 
university  life  :  and  looking,  without  one  glance  of 
affection,  upon  the  face  of  his  fair  and  graceful 
mother,  makes  the  chance  mole,  or  the  early  wrinkle, 
which  he  traces  there,  the  subject  of  his  irre 
verent  jest,  forgets  the  kindness  of  which  he  was 
unworthy,  and  remembers  for  evil  the  wholesome 
6  E 
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discipline  which  was  irksome  only  to  such  as  him. 

"  Non  hsec  jocosse  conveniunt  lyrse  ; " 

I  admit  mine  is  not  the  tongue  or  pen  for  such  a 
subject ;  and  Oxford  has,  I  hope,  no  lack  of  abler 
champions.  But  it  was  geese,  you  know,  who  once 
saved  the  Capitol ;  and  I  must  have  my  hiss  at  the 
iniquitous  quackeries  which  people  seek  to  perpe 
trate  under  the  taking  title  of  University  Eeform. 
And  when  I,  loving  Oxford  as  I  do,  see  some  of  her 
own  sons  arrayed  against  her,  I  can  only  remember 
this  much  of  my  philosophy — that  there  are  cases 
when  to  be  angry  becomes  a  duty.  Men  who,  know 
ing  nothing  of  the  universities  from  experience, 
think  proper  to  run  them  down,  succeed  at  all  events 
in  exposing  one  crying  evil — the  absurdity  of  med 
dling  with  what  one  does  not  understand.  We  who 
know  better  may  afford  to  smile  at  once  at  their  spite 
and  their  ignorance.  But  he  who  lifts  his  voice 
against  the  mother  that  bore  him,  can  fix  no  darker 
blot  upon  her  fame  than  the  disgrace  of  having  given 
birth  to  him. 

Show  me  the  man  who  did  not  like  Oxford,  and  I 
will  show  you  either  a  sulky  misanthrope  or  an 
affected  ass.  Many,  many  indeed,  are  the  unpleasant 
recollections  which,  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  of  us, 
will  mingle  with  the  joy  with  which  we  recall  our 
college  days.  More  than  the  ghosts  of  duns  de 
parted,  perhaps  unpaid ;  more  than  the  heart-burn- 
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ings  of  that  visionary  fellowship,  for  which  we  were 
beaten  (we  verily  believe,  unfairly)  by  a  neck;  more 
than  that  loved  and  lost  ideal  of  a  first  class,  which 
we  deserved,  but  did  not  get  (the  opinions  of  our 
examiners  not  coinciding  in  that  point  with  our 
own) ;  yes,  more  than  all  these,  comes  forcibly  to 
many  minds,  the  self  -  accusing  silent  voice  that 
whispers  of  time  wasted  and  talents  misapplied — 
kind  advice,  which  the  heat  of  youth  misconstrued 
or  neglected — jewels  of  price  that  once  lay  strewed 
upon  the  golden  sands  of  life,  then  wantonly  dis 
regarded,  or  picked  up  but  to  be  flung  away,  and 
which  the  tide  of  advancing  years  has  covered  from 
our  view  for  ever — blessed  opportunities  of  acquiring 
wisdom,  human  and  divine,  which  never  can  return. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  there  be  any  man  who 
can  say  that  Oxford  is  not  to  him  a  land  of  pleasant- 
memories,  "  Mqr  spot  tragsffrioe  yivotro  " — which  is, 
being  freely  translated,  "  May  he  never  put  his  legs 
under  my  mahogany" — that's  all.  I  never  knew 
him  yet,  and  have  no  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
He  may  have  carried  off  every  possible  university 
honour  for  what  I  care;  he  is  more  hopelessly  stupid, 
in  my  view  of  things,  than  if  he  had  been  plucked 
fifteen  times.  If  he  was  fond  of  reading,  or  of  talk 
ing  about  reading ;  fond  of  hunting,  or  talking  about 
hunting ;  fond  of  walking,  riding,  rowing,  leaping, 
or  any  possible  exercise  besides  dancing;  if  he  loved 
pleasant  gardens  or  solemn  cloisters ;  learned  retire- 
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ment  or  unlearned  jollification — in  a  word,  if  he  had 
any  imaginable  human  sympatliies,  and  cared  for 
anything  besides  himself,  he  would  have  liked  Ox 
ford.  Men's  tastes  differ,  no  doubt;  but  to  have 
spent  four  years  of  the  spring  of  one's  life  in  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cities  and  best  societies  in  the 
world,  and  not  to  have  enjoyed  it — this  is  not  a 
variety  of  taste,  but  its  privation. 

I  fancy  there  is  a  mistaken  opinion  very  prevalent, 
that  young  and  foolish,  older  and  wiser,  are  syno 
nymous  terms.  Stout  gentlemen  of  a  certain  age, 
brimful  of  proprieties,  shake  their  heads  alarmingly, 
and  talk  of  the  folly  of  boys ;  as  if  they  were  the 
only  fools.  And  if  at  any  time,  in  the  fulness  of 
their  hearts,  they  refer  to  some  freak  of  their  own 
youth,  they  appear  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  apology  to 
themselves,  that  such  wise  individuals  as  they  are 
now  should  ever  have  done  such  things !  And  as 
the  world  stands  at  present,  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Painter;  the  elderly  gentlemen  are 
likely  to  have  it  their  own  way;  they  say  what  they 
like,  while  the  young  ones  are  content  to  do  what 
they  like.  And  the  more  absurdity  a  man  displays 
in  his  teens  (and  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
absurd  enough),  the  more  insupportable  an  air  of 
wisdom  does  he  put  on  when  he  gets  settled.  As 
there  is  no  hope  of  these  sedate  gentry  being  sent 
to  College  again  to  teach  the  rising  generation  of 
under-graduates  the  art  of  precocious  gravity,  and 
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still  less  hope  of  their  arriving  at  it  of  themselves, 
perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  mooting  the  question 
on  neutral  ground,  whether  such  a  consummation 
as  that  of  putting  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders 
is  altogether  desirable. 

Wherefore,  I,  Frank  Hawthorne — heing  of  the 
age  of  nine-and- twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and  of  sound 
mind,  and  about  to  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  and 
title  to  be  considered  a  young  man  ;  having  married 
a  wife,  and  left  sack  and  all  other  bad  habits ; 
having  no  longer  any  fellowship  with  under 
graduates,  or  army  subs,  or  medical  students,  or 
young  men  about  town,  or  any  other  class  of  the 
heterogeneous  irregulars  who  make  up  "  Young 
England  " — being  a  perfectly  disinterested  party  in 
the  question,  inasmuch  as  having  lost  my  reputa 
tion  for  youth,  I  have  never  acquired  one  for  wisdom 
—  hereby  raise  my  voice  against  the  intolerable 
cant,  which  assumes  every  man  to  be  a  harebrained 
scapegrace  at  twenty,  and  a  Solomon  at  forty-five. 
Youth  sows  wild  oats,  it  may  be  ;  too  many  men  in 
more  advanced  life  seem  to  me  to  sow  no  crop  of 
any  kind.  There  are  empty  fools  at  all  ages  ;  but 

"  an  old  fool" (musty  as  the  proverb  is,  it  is 

rather  from  neglect  than  over- application).  I  have 
known  men  by  the  dozen,  who  in  their  youth  were 
either  empty-headed  coxcombs  or  noisy  sots  ;  does 
my  reader  think  that  any  given  number  of  additional 
years  has  made  them  able  statesmen,  sound  lawyers, 
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or  erudite  divines  ?  that  because  they  have  become 
honourable  by  a  seat  in  Parliament,  learned  by 
courtesy,  reverend  by  office,  they  are  therefore  really 
more  useful  members  of  society  than  when  they 
lounged  the  High  Street,  or  woke  the  midnight 
echoes  of  the  quadrangle  ?  Nay,  life  is  too  short  for 
the  leopard  to  change  his  spots,  or  the  Ethiopian  his 
skin;  one  can  but  pare  the  claws  of  the  first,  and  put 
a  suit  of  the  last  European  fashion  upon  the  other. 

Let  any  man  rim  over  in  his  own  mind  the  list  of 
those  school  and  college  companions  with  whom, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  or  so,  he  has  still  an 
opportunity  of  occasionally  renewing  his  acquaint 
ance,  and  judging  of  the  effect  which  time  has  had 
upon  their  habits  and  characters.  In  how  many 
cases  can  he  trace  any  material  alteration,  beyond 
what  results  from  the  mere  accidents  of  time  and 
place  ?  He  finds,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  good  principles 
developed,  warm  impulses  ripened  into  active  habits, 
exaggerations  softened  down  (for  I  am  giving  him 
credit  for  not  choosing  his  companions,  even  in 
youth,  among  the  vicious  in  heart  and  principle)  ; 
but  if  he  finds  in  any  what  he  can  call  a  change  at 
all,  then  I  ask,  in  how  many  instances  is  it  a  change 
for  the  better  ?  or  does  he  not  find  it  rather  where 
there  was  no  sterling  value  in  the  metal,  which,  as 
the  gloss  of  youth  wears  off,  loses  its  only  charm  ? 

Thirty  is  the  turning-point  of  a  man's  life  ;  when 
marrying  becomes  a  now-or-never  sort  of  business, 
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and  dinners  begin  to  delight  him  more  than  dancing. 
As  I  said  jnst  now,  then,  I  stand  just  at  the  corner; 
and,  looking  round  before  I  turn  it,  I  own  some 
what  of  a  shyness  for  the  company  of  those  "  grave 
and  reverend  seniors"  who  are  to  be  my  fellow- 
travellers  hereafter  through  life.  There  are  certain 
points  on  which  I  fear  we  are  scarce  prepared  to 
agree.  I  must  have  one  window  open  for  the  first 
few  miles  of  the  journey  at  all  events — that  I  may 
look  behind  me.  Life's  a  fast  train,  and  one  can't 
expect  to  be  allowed  to  get  out  at  the  stations  ; 
still  less  to  ask  the  engineer  to  put  back,  because 
we  have  left  our  youth  behind  us.  Yet  there  are 
some  things  in  which  I  hope  always  to  be  a  boy  ; 
I  hope  ever  to  prefer  thoughtlessness  to  heartless- 
ness,  imprudence  to  selfishness,  impulse  to  calcula 
tion.  It  is  hard  enough  to  part  with  all  the  fiery 
spirits,  the  glowing  imaginations,  the  elasticity  of 
mind  and  body  which  we  lose  as  age  creeps  on ;  but 
if,  with  the  bright  summer  weather  and  cloudless 
skies  of  youth,  to  which  we  are  content  to  bid  fare 
well,  we  must  lose,  too,  the  "  sunshine  of  the  breast" 
— the  "bloom  of  heart" — then  well  might  the  poet 
count  him  happy  who  died  in  early  spring — who 
knew  nothing  of  life  but  its  fair  promises,  and 
passed  away  in  happy  scepticism  of  the  winter 
which  was  to  come. 

Talk  of  putting  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders  I 
Heaven  forbid  !  It  would  but  be  making  them  stoop 
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prematurely.  If  indeed  we  could  put  young  hearts 
into  old  bodies  occasionally,  we  might  do  some  good  ; 
or  if  there  could  ever  be  combined  in  some  fortunate 
individual,  throughout  his  life,  the  good  qualities 
peculiar  to  each  successive  climacteric  ;  if  we  could 
mix  just  enough  of  the  acid  and  the  bitter,  which 
are  apt  to  predominate  so  unhappily  after  a  long 
rubbing  through  the  world,  to  qualify  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth,  and  prevent  its  sweetness  from  cloy 
ing,  the  compound  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
pleasant  one.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like  many 
other  desiderata,  is  too  good  to  be  attainable  ;  and 
the  experience  which  we  undoubtedly  want  in  early 
life,  we  acquire  too  often  at  the  cost  of  that  fresh 
ness  of  heart,. which  nature  intended  as  a  gift  still 
more  valuable. 

Nowhere  does  the  old  Stagyrite  display  a  more 
consummate  knowledge  of  what  men  are  made  of, 
than  in  his  contrasted  characters  of  youth  and  age. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  the  old  gentlemen  who  call 
themselves  philosophers  in  this  degenerate  age,  ever 
read  or  remember  what  he  says  on  the  subject.  It 
is  a  great  comfort,  when  one  is  arguing  against  so 
much  collective  wisdom,  to  feel  that  one  has  such 
authority  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  I  have  the  less 
hesitation  in  bringing  my  old  friend  Aristotle  for 
ward  to  help  me,  because  I  can  assure  my  unlearned 
readers,  ladies  and  others,  that  I  am  not  going  to 
quote  any  thing  nearly  so  grave  and  sensible  as 
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modern  philosophy.  "  Stingy,  illnatured,  suspici 
ous,  selfish,  narrow-minded" — these,  with  scarce  a 
redeeming  quality,  are  some  of  the  choice  epithets 
which  he  strings  together  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  respectable  old  governors  and  dowagers  of  his 
day ;  while  the  young,  although,  as  he  confesses, 
somewhat  too  much  the  creatures  of  impulse,  and 
indebted  to  it  for  some  of  their  virtues  as  well  as 
vices,  are  trustful  towards  others,  honest  in  them 
selves,  open-handed  and  open-hearted,  warm  friends 
and  brave  enemies.  It  is  true,  he  observes,  they 
have,  in  a  large  degree,  the  fault  common  to  all 
honest  men,  they  are  "easily  humbugged;"  an 
admitted  failing  which  perhaps  may  let  us  into  the 
secret  of  their  sitting  down  so  quietly  under  the 
imputation  of  a  hundred  others.  He  urges,  too, 
elsewhere,  a  fact  I  am  not  disposed  to  battle  about, 
that  young  men  do  not  make  good  philosophers ; 
but  this  is  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of 
his  own  son,  wherein  he  probably  thought  it  his 
duty  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  his  heir- apparent ; 
but  if  he  ever  allowed  the  young  philosopher  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  other  book  containing  the  two 
characters  aforesaid,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
found  him  as  "easily  humbugged"  afterwards. 

Eemember,  reader,  as  I  said  before,  I  claim  to 
occupy  neutral  ground.  If  I  essay  to  defend  youth 
from  some  injustice  which  it  suffers  at  the  hands  of 
partial  judges,  it  is  as  an  amateur  advocate  rather  than 
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an  accredited  champion — for  I  arn  young  no  longer. 
If  I  am  rash  enough  to  couch  a  lance  against  that 
venerable  phantom,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Wisdom,  hovers  round  grey  hairs,  I  am  but  pre 
paring  a  rod  for  my  own  back — for  I  feel  myself 
growing  old.  I  admit  it  with  a  sigh  ;  but  the  sigh 
is  not  for  the  past  only,  but  even  more  for  the  pre 
sent.  I  mourn  not  so  much  for  that  which  Time 
has  taken  away,  as  for  the  insufficiency  of  that 
which  it  brings  instead.  I  would  rejoice  to  be 
relieved  from  the  dominion  of  the  hot  follies  of 
youth,  if  I  could  escape  at  the  same  time  the 
degrading  yoke  of  the  cooler  vices  of  maturity.  I 
do  not  find  men  grow  better  as  they  grow  older ; 
wiser  they  may  grow,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent.  We  scarce  grow  less  sensual,  less  vain, 
less  eager  after  what  we  think  pleasure  ;  I  would 
we  continued  as  generous  and  as  warm.  We  gain 
the  cunning  to  veil  our  passions,  to  regulate  even 
our  vices  according  to  the  scale  (and  that  no  par 
simonious  one)  which  what  we  call  "society" 
allows;  we  lose  the  enthusiasm  which  in  some 
degree  excused  our  follies,  with  the  light-hearted- 
ness  which  made  them  delightful.  Few  men  among 
us  are  they  who  can  look  back  upon  the  years  gone 
by,  and  not  feel  that,  if  these  may  justly  be  charged 
with  folly,  the  writing  of  the  accusation  that  stands 
against  their  riper  age  is  of  a  graver  sort. 

It  is  melancholy,  rather  than  amusing,  to  hear 
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men  of  a  certain  age  rail  against  the  faults  and 
extravagance  of  their  juniors.     Angry*  that  they 
themselves  are  no  longer  young,  they  visit  with  a 
rod  of  iron  such  an  intolerable  offence  in  others. 
Even  newspapers  are  always  eloquent  against  the 
disgusting  immoralities  of  breaking  knockers  and 
bonneting  policemen.    The  Times  turns  censor  upon 
such  an  "ungentlemanly  outrage  ; "  the  Weekly  De 
spatch  has  its  propriety  shocked  by  such  "  freaks  of 
the  aristocracy ;  "  and  both,  in  their  zeal  to  repro 
bate  offences  so  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  sacrifice  somewhat  of  that  "valuable  space" 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  bulletin  of 
the  health,   or  the  history  of  the   travels,  of  the 
"  gallant  officer "  who   last   deliberately  shot  his 
friend  in  a  duel ;  or  the  piquant  details  of  the  last 
crim.  con.,  with  the   extraordinary  disclosures  ex 
pected   to   be    made   by   the    "  noble    defendant." 
Society  has  no  sympathy  with  vices  to  which  it 
has   no   temptation ;    it  might  have    done  foolish 
things  in  its  day,  but  has  long  ago  seen  the  folly 
of  them.     So  we  make  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  having  been  wrong  once,  for  the  sake  of  congra 
tulating  ourselves  upon  being  so  very  right  now. 

Let  me  then,  for  some  few  moments,  recall  those 
scenes  which,  on  the  stage  of  life,  have  passed  away 
for  ever ;  and  forgetting,  as  memory  loves  to  do,  the 
evil  that  was  in  them,  let  it  be  not  idle  repining  to 
lament  the  good. 
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Oil !  dark  yet  pleasant  quadrangle,  round  whose 
wide  area  I  might  wander  now,  a  stranger  among 
strangers,  where  are  they  who  once  gave  life  and 
mirth  to  cheer  those  ancient  walls  ?  There  were 
full  a  score  of  rooms,  congenial  lares,  in  which  no 
hour  of  day  or  night  would  have  found  me  other 
than  a  welcome  guest.  I  had  friends,  yea,  friends, 
within  those  prison-like  windows — warm  hearts 
walled  in  by  thy  cold  grey  stones — friends  that  had 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  pursuits  in  common — 
who  were  not  hospitable  in  words  alone,  suffering 
each  other's  presence  with  well-concealed  ennui — 
but  friends  in  something  more  than  in  the  name. 
In  vain,  among  the  cold  conventionalities  of  life, 
shall  I  look  for  the  warm  and  kindly  welcome,  the 
sympathy  of  feeling,  the  unrestrained  yet  courteous 
familiarity  of  intercourse,  which  was  part  arid  parcel 
of  a  college  life  ;  and  if  for  this  only  I  should  say  of 
Oxford,  that  I  shall  not  look  upon  its  like  again — 
if  for  this  only,  I  doubt  whether  the  years  of  my 
youthful  pilgrimage  were  altogether  evil,  who  shall 
gainsay  me  ?  Where,  or  in  what  society  of  wise, 
and  orderly,  and  respectable  "  grown-up  children," 
shall  I  find  the  sincerity  and  warm-heartedness  that 
once  were  the  atmosphere  of  my  daily  life  ?  Where 
is  the  friend  of  my  maturer  choosing,  into  whose 
house  I  can  walk  at  any  time,  and  feel  sure  I  am 
no  intruder?  Where  is  the  man,  among  those  with 
whom  I  am  by  hard  fate  compelled  to  associate,  who 
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does  not  measure  his  regard,  his  hospitality,  his  very 
smiles,  by  my  income,  my  station  in  society — any 
thing  but  by  myself?  Older  and  wiser  ! — oh  yes  ! — 
youthful  friendship  is  very  foolish  in  such  matters. 

But  I  suppose  I  must  put  up,  as  I  best  may,  with 
the  accumulating  weight  of  years  and  wisdom.  It 
won't  do  to  give  up  one's  degree,  and  begin  again 
at  the  -university,  even  if  they  leave  us  a  university 
worth  going  to.  At  all  events,  one  could  not  go 
back  and  find  there  those  "  old  familiar  faces  "  that 
made  it  what  it  was ;  and  it  is  more  pleasant  to  look 
upon  it  all — the  place  and  its  old  occupants — as  still 
existing  in  some  dream-land  or  other,  than  to  return 
to  find  an  old  acquaintance  in  every  stick  and  stone, 
while  every  human  face  and  voice  is  strange  to  us. 

Yet  one  does  meet  friends  in  old  scenes,  some 
times,  when  the  meeting  is  as  unexpected  as  de 
lightful.  And  just  so,  in  my  last  visit  to  Oxford, 
did  I  stumble  upon  Horace  Leicester.  We  met  in 
the  quadrangle  where  we  had  parted  some  six  years 
back,  just  as  we  might  if  we  had  supped  together 
the  night  before  ;  whereas  we  had  been  all  the  time 
hundreds  of  miles  asunder  :  and  we  met  as  unre 
strainedly,  only  far  more  cordially.  Neither  of  us 
had  much  time  to  spare  in  Oxford,  but  we  dined 
together  of  course  ;  talked  over  old  friends,  and 
told  old  stories.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  strange 
enough  to  moralise  upon  the  after-fortunes  of  some 
of  our  contemporaries.  One — of  whom,  for  habitual 
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absence  from  lectures,  and  other  misdemeanours 
many  and  various,  the  tutors  had  prophesied  all 
manner  of  evil,  and  who  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
Principal  at  his  final  leave-taking,  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  the  luckiest  man  he  had  ever  known, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  perseveringly  idle  without 
being  plucked,  and  mixed  up  in  every  row  without 
being  rusticated — was  now  working  hard  day  and 
night  as  a  barrister,  engaged  as  a  junior  on  com 
mittee  business  the  whole  Session,  and  never  taking 
a  holiday  except  on  the  Derby  day.  The  ugliest 
little  rascal  of  our  acquaintance,  and  as  stupid  as  a 
post,  was  married  to  a  pretty  girl  with  a  fortune  of 
thirty  thousand.  Another,  and  one  of  the  best  of  us 
— Charley  White — who  united  the  business-habits 
of  a  man  with  the  frolic  of  a  schoolboy,  and  who 
ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  College 
benefactors,  as  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
Cricket  and  the  Whist  Club,  and  having  restored 
to  its  old  place  on  the  river,  at  much  cost  and  pains, 
the  boat  which  had  been  withdrawn  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  reduced  the  sundry  desultory  idlenesses 
of  the  under-graduates  into  something  like  method 
and  order — Charley  White  was  now  rector  of  a  poor 
and  populous  parish  in  Yorkshire,  busily  engaged 
in  building  a  new  church  and  schools,  opening  Pro 
vident  Societies,  and  shutting  up  beer-shops,  and 
instructing  the  rising  generation  of  his  parishioners 
in  catechism  and  cricket  alternately.  While  the 
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steadiest  (I  was  very  near  saying  the  only  steady 
man)  among  our  mutual  acquaintance,  who  looked 
at  every  sixpence  before  he  spent  it,  checked  his 
own  washing-lists,  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
was,  in  short,  an  exemplary  character  (he  was  held 
out  to  me,  on  my  first  entrance,  as  a  valuable  ac 
quaintance  for  any  young  man,  but  I  soon  despaired 
of  successfully  imitating  so  bright  a  model) — well, 
this  gentleman  having  been  taken  into  partnership, 
somewhat  prematurely  perhaps  on  the  strength  of 
the  aforesaid  reputation,  by  his  father's  firm — they 
were  Liverpool  merchants  of  high  standing — had 
thought  proper,  disgusted  probably  with  the  dissi 
pations  and  immoralities  of  trade,  to  retire  to  Ame 
rica  in  search  of  purity  and  independence,  without 
going  through  the  form  of  closing  his  accounts  with 
the  house.  The  Liverpudleians,  indeed,  according 
to  Horace's  account,  gave  a  somewhat  ugly  name  to 
the  transaction ;  he  had  been  cashier  to  the  firm, 
they  said,  who  were  minus  some  tens  of  thousands 
thereby;  but  as  the  senior  partner  was  known  to 
have  smoked  cigars  at  a  preparatory  school  (thereby 
showing  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  sent 
to  Oxford),  whereas  our  friend  was  always  "  a  steady 
man,"  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  party  is 
entitled  to  the  most  credit. 

It  was  after  we  had  separated  that  a  friend  of 
mine,  not  an  Oxford  man,  who  had  dined  with  us, 
and  appeared  much  amused  by  some  of  Horace's 
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reminiscences,  asked  me  the  very  puzzling  question, 
"  Was  your  friend  Leicester  what  they  call  a  *  row 
ing  man  '  at  College  ?  "  Now,  I  protest  altogether 
against  the  division  of  under-graduates  into  reading 
men  and  rowing  men,  as  arbitrary  and  most  illogical; 
there  being  a  great  many  who  have  no  claim  to  be 
reckoned  either  in  one  class  or  the  other,  and  a  great 
many  who  hover  between  both.  And  this  imaginary 
distinction,  existing  as  it  notoriously  does  at  Oxford, 
and  fostered  and  impressed  upon  men  by  the  tutors 
(often  unintentionally,  or  with  the  very  best  inten 
tions),  is  productive  in  many  cases  of  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  A  man  (or  boy  if  you  please)  is  taught  to 
believe,  upon  his  very  first  entrance,  that  one  of 
these  characters  will  infallibly  cling  to  him,  and 
that  he  has  only  to  choose  between  the  two.  For 
the  imaginary  division  creates  a  real  one  ;  in  many 
colleges,  a  man  who  joins  a  boat's  crew,  or  a  cricket 
club,  or  goes  out  now  and  then  with  the  harriers,  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  authorities  at 
once  ;  and  by  a  very  natural  consequence,  a  man 
who  wants  to  read  his  five  or  six  hours  a-day  quietly, 
finds  that  some  of  his  pleasantest  companions  look 
upon  him  as  a  slow  coach.  So,  probably  before  the 
end  of  his  first  term,  he  is  hopelessly  committed,  at 
nineteen,  to  a  consistency  of  character  rarely  met 
with  at  fifty.  If  he  lays  claim  to*  the  reputation  of 
a  reading  man,  and  has  an  eye  to  the  loaves  and 
fishes  in  the  way  of  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
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he  is  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  his  caste,  to  renounce 
some  of  the  most  sensible  and  healthful  amusements 
which  a  university  life  offers.  He  must  lead  a  very 
humdrum  sort  of  life  indeed.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  should  be  free  from  the  stains  of  vice  and  immo 
rality  ;  that  his  principles  and  habits  should  be 
those  of  a  gentleman ;  that  he  should  avoid  ex 
cesses,  and  be  observant  of  discipline ;  this  the 
university  would  have  a  right  to  expect  from  all  who 
are  candidates  for  her  honours  and  emoluments. 
But  there  is  a  conventional  character  which  he  must 
put  on  besides  this.  I  say  "  put  on  ;  "  because,  how 
ever  natural  it  may  be  to  some  men,  it  cannot  pos 
sibly  be  so  to  all.  His  exercise  must  be  taken  at 
stated  times  and  places  :  it  must  consist  principally 
of  walking,  whether  he  be  fond  of  it  or  not,  varied 
occasionally  by  a  solitary  skiffing  expedition  down 
the  river,  or  a  game  of  billiards  with  some  very- 
steady  friend  on  the  sly.  His  dress  must  exhibit 
either  the  negligence  of  a  sloven  (in  case  he  be  an 
aspirant  for  very  high  honours  indeed),  or  the  grave 
precision  of  a  respectable  gentleman  of  forty.  He 
must  eschew  all  such  vanities  as  white  trousers  and 
well-cut  boots.  He  must  be  profoundly  ignorant 
of  all  university  intelligence  that  does  not  bear  in 
some  way  on  the  schools  ;  must  be  utterly  indifferent 
what  boat  is  at  the  head  of  the  river,  or  whether 
Drake's  hounds  are  fox  or  harriers.  He  must  never 
be  seen  out  of  his  rooms,  except  at  lecture,  before 
6  F 
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two  o'clock,  and  never  return  to  a  wine-party  after 
chapel.  His  judgment  of  the  merits  of  port  and 
sherry  must  be  confined  principally  to  the  fact  of 
one  being  red  and  the  other  white,  and  the  com 
pounding  of  punch  must  be  to  him  a  mystery  unfa 
thomable.  Now,  if  he  can  be,  or  assume  to  be,  all 
this,  then  he  will  be  admitted  into  the  most  ortho 
dox  and  steady  set  in  his  college  ;  and  if  he  have, 
besides,  an  ordinary  amount  of  scholarship,  and  tact 
enough  to  talk  judiciously  about  his  books  and  his 
reading,  he  may  get  up  a  very  fair  reputation  in 
deed.  And  when  at  his  final  examination  he  makes, 
as  nine-tenths  of  such  men  do  make,  a  grand  crash, 
and  his  name  comes  out  in  the  third  or  fourth  class, 
or  he  gets  "  gulfed  "  altogether — it  is  two  to  one 
but  his  friends  and  his  tutor  look  upon  him,  and 
talk  of  him,  as  rather  an  ill-used  individual.  He 
was  "unlucky  in  his  examination" — "the  essay 
did  not  suit  him" — they  were  "quite  surprised  at  his 
failure  " — "  his  health  was  not  good  the  last  term 
or  two  " — "  he  was  too  nervous."  These  are  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  every  man's  experience  : 
men  read  ten  hours  a-day,  with  a  watch  by  their 
side,  cramming  in  stuff  that  they  do  not  understand, 
are  talked  about  as  "sure  firsts"  till  one  gets  sick 
of  their  very  names,  assume  all  the  airs  which  really 
able  men  seldom  do  assume,  and  take  at  last  an 
equal  degree  with  others  who  have  been  acquiring 
the  same  amount  of  knowledge  with  infinitely  less 
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pretension,  and  who,  without  moping  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  in  an  artificial  existence,  will  make 
more  useful  members  of  society  in  the  end.  "  How 
was  it,"  said  an  old  lady  in  the  country  to  me  one 

day,  "  that  young  Mr  C did  not  get  a  first 

class  ?  I  understand  he  read  very  hard,  and  I  know 
he  refused  every  invitation  to  dinner  when  he  was 
down  here  in  the  summer  vacation  ?  "  "  That  was 
the  very  reason,  my  dear  madam,"  said  I;  "you 
may  depend  upon  it."  She  stared,  of  course  ;  but 
I  believe  I  was  not  far  out. 

Let  men  read  as  much  as  they  will,  and  as  hard 
as  they  will,  on  any  subjects  for  which  they  have 
the  ability  and  inclination  ;  but  never  let  them  sup 
pose  they  are  to  lay  down  one  code  of  practice  to 
suit  all  tempers  and  constitutions.  Cannot  a  man 
be  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  fellow  at 
the  same  time? 

And,  after  all,  where  is  the  broad  moral  distinc 
tion  between  these  soi-disant  steady  men,  and  those 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  "  rowing " 
characters  ?  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather 
apocryphal.  If  a  man  thinks  proper  to  amuse  him 
self  with  a  chorus  in  his  own  rooms  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  seems  hardly  material  whether  it 
be  Greek  or  English — Sophocles  or  Tom  Moore. 
It's  a  matter  of  taste,  and  tastes  differ.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  morality  of  Horace  or  Aristophanes,  or  the 
theology  of  Lucretius,  so  peculiarly  admirable,  as 
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to  render  them,  per  se,  fitter  subjects  for  the  exclu 
sive  exercise  of  a  young  man's  faculties  than  "the 
Pickwick  Papers,"  or  "  The  Kod  and  the  Gun,"  I 
have  heard — (I  never  saw,  nor  will  I  believe  it) — 
of  the  profanity  of  certain  sporting  under-graduates, 
who  took  into  chapel  the  racing  calendar,  bound  in 
red  morocco,  instead  of  a  prayer-book  ;  I  hold  it  to 
have  been  the  malicious  fiction  of  some  would-be 
university  reformer ;  but,  even  if  true,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  much  prefer  that  provident  piety  which 
I  have  noticed  getting  up  its  Greek  within  the  same 
walls  by  means  of  a  Septuagint  and  Greek  liturgy. 
Eeligion  is  one  thing,  classical  learning  another, 
and  sporting  information  another ;  all  totally  dis 
tinct,  and  totally  different ;  the  first  immeasurably 
above  the  other  two,  but  standing  equidistant  from 
both.  It  does  not  make  a  man  one  whit  the  better 
to  know  that  Correbus  won  the  cup  at  Olympia  B.C. 
776,  than  it  does  to  know  that  Priam  did  not  win 
the  StLeger  at  Doncaster  A.D.  1830  ;  from  all  I  can 
make  out,  the  Greeks  on  the  turf  at  present  are  not 
much  worse  than  their  old  namesakes ;  I  dare  say 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  black-legism  on  both 
occasions.  Men  injure  their  moral  and  physical 
health  by  reading  as  much  as  by  other  things  ;  it 
takes  quite  as  much  out  of  a  man,  and  puts  as  little 
in  him  to  any  good  purpose,  to  get  up  his  logic  as 
to  pull  in  an  eight-oar. 

Besides,  if  one  is  to  read  and  enter  into  the  spirit 
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of  a  dozen  different  authors,  one  dull  monotonous 
round  of  physical  existence  seems  ill-fitted  to  call 
out  the  requisite  variety  of  mental  powers.  I  hold 
that  there  are  divers  and  sundry  fit  times,  and 
places,  and  states  of  mind,  suited  to  different  lines 
of  reading.  If  a  man  is  at  work  upon  history,  by 
all  means  let  him  sport  oak  rigidly  against  all  visi 
tors  ;  let  him  pile  up  his  authorities  and  references 
on  every  vacant  chair  all  round  him,  and  get  a  clear 
notion  of  it  by  five  or  six  hours'  uninterrupted  and 
careful  study.  Or,  if  he  has  a  system  of  philosophy 
to  get  up,  let  him  sit  down  with  his  head  cool,  his 
window  open  (not  the  one  looking  into  quad.),  let 
him  banish  from  his  mind  all  minor  matters,  and 
not  break  off  in  the  chain  of  argument  so  long  as  he 
can  keep  his  brain  clear  and  his  eyes  open.  Even 
then,  a  good  gallop  afterwards,  or  a  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  punch,  with  some  lively  fellow  who  is  no 
philosopher,  will  do  him  far  more  good  than  a  fag 
ging  walk  of  so  many  measured  miles,  with  the 
studious  companion  whose  head  is  stuffed  as  full  of 
such  matter  as  his  own,  and  whose  talk  will  be  of 
disputed  passages,  and  dispiriting  anticipations  of  a 
"  dead  floorer  "  in  the  schools.  But  if  a  man  wants 
to  make  acquaintance  with  such  books  as  Juvenal, 
or  Horace,  or  Aristophanes,  he  may  surely  do  it  to 
quite  as  good  purpose,  and  with  far  more  relish, 
basking  under  a  tree  in  summer,  or  with  a  friend 
over  a  bottle  in  winter. 
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The  false  tone  of  society  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  had  its  influence  upon  Horace  Leicester. 
Coming  up  to  the  university  from  a  public  school, 
with  a  high  character,  a  fair  amount  of  scholarship, 
and  a  host  of  acquaintances,  he  won  the  good-will 
at  once  of  dons  and  of  under-graduates,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  as  universal  a  favourite  at  college  as  he 
had  been  at  Harrow.  Never  did  a  man  enter  upon 
an  academic  life  under  happier  auspices,  nor,  I 
believe,  with  a  more  thorough  determination  to  en 
joy  it  in  every  way.  He  did  not  look  upon  his 
emancipation  from  school  discipline  as  a  license  for 
idleness,  nor  intend  to  read  the  less  because  he  could 
now  read  what  he  pleased,  and  when  he  pleased. 
For,  not  to  mention  that  Horace  was  ambitious,  and 
had  at  one  time  an  eye  to  the  class  list — he  had 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  strong  natural  talent 
to  appreciate  what  he  read.  But  if  he  had  a  taste 
for  reading,  he  had  other  tastes  as  well,  and,  as  he 
thought,  not  incompatible  ;  much  as  he  admired 
his  Eoman  namesake,  he  could  not  devote  his  even 
ings  exclusively  to  his  society,  but  preferred  carry 
ing  his  precepts  into  practice  occasionally  with 
more  modern  companions ;  and  he  had  no  notion 
that  during  the  next  four  years  of  his  life  he  was 
to  take  an  interest  in  no  sports  but  those  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Komans,  and  mount  no  horse  but 
Pegasus.  For  a  term  or  two,  Leicester  got  on  very 
well;  attended  lectures,  read  steadily  till  one  or 
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two  o'clock,  when  there  was  nothing  particular 
going  on,  kept  a  horse,  hired  an  alarm,  and  seldom 
cut  morning  chapel,  or  missed  a  meet  if  within  rea 
sonable  distance.  It  was  a  course  of  life  which,  in 
after  days,  he  often  referred  to  with  a  sigh  as  hav 
ing  been  most  exemplary ;  and  I  doubt  whether  he 
was  far  wrong.  But  it  did  not  last.  For  a  time 
his  gentlemanly  manners,  good  humour,  and  good 
taste,  carried  it  off  with  all  parties ;  but  it  was 
against  the  ordinary  routine,  and  could  not  hold 
up  against  the  popular  prejudice.  The  reading 
men  eyed  his  top-boots  with  suspicion  ;  the  rowing 
men  complained  he  was  growing  a  regular  sap, 
always  sporting  oak  when  they  wanted  him.  Then 
his  wine-parties  were  a  source  of  endless  tribula 
tion  to  him.  First  of  all,  he  asked  all  those  with 
whom  he  was  most  intimate  among  his  old  school 
fellows  to  meet  each  other,  adding  one  or  two  of 
his  new  acquaintances  :  and  a  pretty  mess  he  made 
of  it.  Men  who  had  sat  on  the  same  form  with 
him  and  with  each  other  at  Harrow,  and  had  be 
trayed  no  such  marked  differences  in  their  tastes 
as  to  prevent  their  associating  very  pleasantly 
there,  at  Oxford,  he  found,  had  been  separated  wide 
as  the  poles  by  this  invisible,  but  impassable,  line 
of  demarcation :  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
although  all  had  called  upon  Horace,  as  they  had 
upon  each  other,  before  it  seemed  decided  on  which 
side  they  were  to  settle,  yet  when  they  now  met 
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at  his  rooms,  they  had  become  strangers  beyond  a 
mere  civil  recognition,  and  had  not  a  single  subject 
to  converse  upon  in  common.  In  fact,  they  were 
rather  surprised  than  pleased  to  meet  at  all ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  their  host  tried  to  get  them  to  amal 
gamate.  Many  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  show 
ing  how  decidedly  they  belonged  to  one  set  or  the 
other.  One  would  talk  of  nothing  on  earth  besides 
hunting,  and  sat  silent  and  sulky  when  Horace 
turned  the  conversation ;  another  affected  an  utter 
ignorance  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  Univer 
sity  that  was  not  connected  with  class-lists,  scho 
larships,  &c.  What  provoked  him  most  was,  that 
some  of  those  who  gave  themselves  the  most  pe 
dantic  airs,  and  would  have  been  double  first-class 
men  undeniably,  if  talking  could  have  done  it,  were 
those  whose  heads  he  well  knew  were  as  empty  as 
the  last  bottle,  and  which  made  him  think  that 
some  men  must  take  to  reading  at  Oxford,  simply 
because  they  had  faculties  for  nothing  else. 

At  all  events,  Horace  found  the  mixed  system 
would  not  answer  for  entertaining  his  friends.  So 
the  next  time  he  asked  a  few  of  the  reading  men, 
some  of  whom  he  knew  used  to  be  good  fellows, 
together ;  and  as  he  really  had  a  kindred  taste  with 
them  on  many  subjects,  he  found  an  hour  or  so  pass 
away  very  pleasantly  :  when  just  as  he  was  pass 
ing  the  wine  about  the  third  round,  and  his  own 
brilliancy  and  good-humour  were  beginning  to  in- 
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feet  some  of  his  guests — so  that  one  grave  genius 
of  twenty  had  actually  so  far  forgotten  himself  as 
to  fill  a  bumper  by  mistake — up  jumped  the  senior 
man  of  the  party,  and  declaring  that  he  had  an 
eDgagement  to  walk  with  a  friend  at  seven,  politely 
took  his  leave.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
•dispersion ;  in  vain  did  Horace  assure  them  they 
should  have  some  coffee  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
and  entreat  some  one  or  two  to  return.  Off  they  all 
went,  with  sundry  smiles  and  shakes  of  the  head,  and 
left  their  unfortunate  host  sitting  alone  in  his  glory 
over  the  first  glass  of  a  newly  opened  bottle  of  claret. 
I  happened  to  be  crossing  the  quadrangle  from 
chapel  in  company  with  Savile,  at  the  moment 
when  Leicester  put  his  head  out  of  his  window  as 
if  to  inquire  of  the  world  in  general  what  on  earth 
he  was  to  do  with  himself  for  the  next  hour  or  two. 
Savile  he  hailed  at  once,  and  begged  him  to  come 
up ;  and  though  I  knew  but  little  of  him,  and  had 
never  been  in  his  rooms  before,  still,  as  I  was  one 
or  two  terms  his  senior,  there  was  nothing  contrary 
even  to  Oxford  etiquette  in  my  accompanying  Sa 
vile.  We  laughed  heartily  when  he  explained  his 
disappointment.  Savile  tried  to  comfort  him  by 
the  assurance  that,  as  he  had  an  hour  to  spare,  he 
would  sit  down  and  help  him  to  finish  a  bottle  or 
two  of  claret  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and 
was  inclined  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  evening, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  name  not  having  been 
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included  in  the  list  of  invitations — an  omission  by 
which  he  declared  all  parties  had  been  the  losers ; 
Horace's  reading  friends  standing  very  much  in 
need  of  some  one  to  put  a  little  life  into  them,  and 
himself,  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  having  missed 
a  fair  opportunity  of  meeting,  among  so  many  choice 
fellows,  some  one  to  "  put  him  up  to  the  examiners' 
dodges."  But  Leicester  was  irrecoverably  dis 
gusted.  Nothing,  he  declared,  would  ever  induce 
him  to  ask  a  party  of  reading  men  to  his  rooms 
again ;  and  from  that  hour  he  seemed  to  eschew 
fellowship  with  the  whole  fraternity.  Not  that  he 
became  idle  all  at  once ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe, 
for  some  time  he  worked  on  steadily,  or  at  least 
tried  to  work  ;  but  he  was  naturally  fond  of  society, 
and  having  failed  to  find  what  he  wanted,  was  re 
duced  to  make  the  best  of  such  as  he  could  find. 
So  he  gradually  became  acquainted  with  a  set  of 
men  who,  whatever  their  good  qualities  might  be, 
had  certainly  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered 
hard  readers,  and  who  would  have  considered  a 
symposium  which  broke  up  at  seven  o'clock  as  un 
satisfactory  as  a  tale  without  a  conclusion.  Amongst 
these,  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  kindness  of 
heart  made  him  beloved,  while  his  talents  gave 
him  a  kind  of  influence  ;  and,  though  he  must  have 
felt  occasionally  that  he  was  not  altogether  in  his 
right  place,  and  that,  besides  his  popular  qualities, 
he  had  higher  tastes  and  endowments  with  which 
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the  majority  of  his  companions  could  hardly  sym 
pathise,  he  was  too  light-hearted  to  philosophise 
much  on  the  subject,  and  contented  himself  with 
enjoying  his  popularity,  occasionally  falling  back 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  keeping  up,  in  a  de 
sultory  kind  of  way,  his  acquaintance  with  scholar 
ship  and  literature.  The  reading  men  of  course 
looked  upon  him  as  a  lost  sheep  ;  the  tutors  shook 
their  heads  about  him  ;  if  he  did  well,  it  was  set 
down  as  the  result  of  accident ;  while  all  his  mis 
doings  were  labouring  in  his  vocation.  For,  agree 
ably  to  the  grand  division  aforesaid,  Horace  was 
now  set  down  as  a  "rowing-man;  "  and  he  soon 
made  the  discovery,  and  did  more  thereupon  to 
deserve  the  character  than  he  ever  would  have 
done  otherwise.  He  was  very  willing  to  go  on  in 
his  own  way,  if  all  parties  would  but  let  him  alone  ; 
he  was  not  going  to  be  made  a  proselyte  to  long 
walks,  and  toast  and  water,  nor  had  he  any  con 
scientious  abhorrence  of  supper-parties  ;  and,  as  his 
prospects  in  life  were  in  no  way  dependent  upon  a 
class  or  a  scholarship,  and  he  seemed  to  be  tacitly 
repudiated  by  the  literati  of  his  college,  young  and 
old,  on  account  of  some  of  his  aforesaid  heterodox 
notions  on  the  subject  of  study,  he  accustomed  him 
self  gradually  to  set  their  opinions  at  defiance ; 
while  the  moderate  reading,  which  encouragement 
and  emulation  had  made  easy  at  school,  became 
every  day  more  and  more  distasteful. 
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Horace's  tottering  reputation  was  at  last  com 
pletely  overset  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  by  a 
little  affair  which  was  absurd  enough,  but  in  which 
he  himself  was  as  innocent  as  they  were.  It  hap 
pened  that  a  youthful  cousin  of  his,  whose  sole 
occupation  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  life 
had  been  the  not  over-profitable  one  of  waiting  for 
a  commission,  had  come  up  to  Oxford  for  two  or 
three  days,  pursuant  to  invitation,  to  see  a  little  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  I 
think  he  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  our 
then  vice-principal — a  good-natured,  easy  man — 
and  Horace  had  got  leave  for  him  to  occupy  a  set 
of  very  small,  dark  rooms,  which,  as  the  college 
was  not  very  full,  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
vacant  for  the  last  two  or  three  terms ;  they  were 
so  very  unattractive  a  domicile  that  the  last  Fresh 
man  to  whom  they  were  offered  as  a  Hobson's  choice, 
was  currently  reported,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  dis 
gust,  to  have  taken  his  name  off  the  books  instanter. 
It  is  not  usual  to  allow  strangers  to  sleep  within 
college  walls  at  all ;  but  our  discipline  was  some 
what  lax  in  those  days.  So  Mr  Carey  had  a  bed 
put  up  for  him  in  the  aforesaid  quarters.  He  was, 
of  course,  duly  feted,  and  made  much  of  by  Horace 
and  his  friends ;  and  a  dozen  of  us  sat  down  to  a 
capital  dinner  in  the  rooms  of  the  former,  on  the 
strength  of  having  to  entertain  a  "  stranger  from 
the  country ; "  the  hospitality  of  Oxford  relaxing 
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its  rules  even  in  favour  of  under- graduates  upon 
such  occasions.  It  must  have  been  somewhere  to 
wards  the  next  morning,  when  two  or  three  of  us 
accompanied  young  Carey  down  to  No.  8 ;  and, 
after  chatting  with  him  till  he  was  half  undressed, 
left  him,  as  we  thought,  safe  and  quiet.  However, 
soon  after  we  had  retired,  some  noisy  individual  in 
the  same  staircase  thought  proper  to  give  a  view- 
hollo  out  of  his  window,  for  the  purpose  of  wishing 
the  public  good-night.  Now  there  was  one  of  the 
Fellows,  a  choleric  little  old  gentleman,  always  in 
residence,  holding  some  office,  in  which  there  was 
as  little  to  do,  and  as  much  to  get  as  might  be,  and 
who  seldom  troubled  himself  much  about  college 
discipline,  and  looked  upon  under-graduates  with  a 
sort  of  silent  contempt;  never  interfering  with 
them,  as  he  declared  himself,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
interfere  with  him.  But  one  point  there  was,  in 
which  they  did  interfere  with  his  personal  comfort 
occasionally,  and  whereby  his  peace  of  mind  and  rest 
of  body  were  equally  disturbed.  Mr  Perkins  always 
took  a  tumbler  of  negus  at  ten  precisely,  and  turned 
in  as  the  college  clock  struck  the  quarter  past ;  by 
the  half-hour  he  was  generally  asleep,  for  his  diges 
tion  was  good  and  his  cares  few.  But  his  slumbers 
were  not  heavy,  and  anything  like  a  row  in  the 
quadrangle  infallibly  awoke  him,  and  then  he  was 
like  a  lion  roused.  He  was  wont  to  jump  up,  throw 
up  his  window,  thrust  out  a  red  face  and  a  white 
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nightcap,  and  after  listening  a  few  seconds  for  the 
chance  of  the  odious  sounds  being  repeated,  would 
put  the  very  pertinent  question  usual  in  such  cir 
cumstances,  to  which  one  so  seldom  gets  an  equally 
pertinent  reply — "  Who's  that  ?  "  In  case  this  in 
timation  of  Mr  Perkins  being  wide  awake  proved 
sufficient,  as  it  often  did,  to  restore  quiet,  then  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  more  seconds  the  head  and  the 
nightcap  disappeared,  and  the  window  was  shut 
down  again.  But  if  the  noise  was  continued,  as 
occasionally  it  was  out  of  pure  mischief,  then  in  a 
minute  or  two  the  said  nightcap  would  be  seen  to 
emerge  hastily  from  the  staircase  below,  in  com 
pany  with  a  dressing-gown  arid  slippers,  and  Mr 
Perkins  in  this  disguise  would  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  disturbance  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  could  carry 
him.  He  seldom  succeeded  in  effecting  a  capture ; 
but  if  he  had  that  luck,  or  if  he  could  distinguish 
the  tone  of  any  individual  voice  so  as  to  be  able  to 
identify  the  performer,  he  had  him  up  before  the 
"  seniority  "  next  morning,  where  his  influence  as 
one  of  the  senior  fellows  insured  a  heavy  sentence. 
But  he  had  been  engaged  in  so  many  unsuccessful 
chases  of  the  kind,  and  his  short  orations  from  his 
window  so  often  elicited  only  a  laugh,  though  in 
cluding  sometimes  brief  but  explicit  threats  of  rus 
tication  against  the  noisy  unknown,  strengthened  by 
little  expletives  which,  when  quoted  by  under-gra- 
duates,  were  made  to  sound  somewhat  doubtfully — 
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that  at  last  he  altered  his  tactics,  and  began  to  act 
in  silence.  And  so  he  did,  when  upon  opening  his 
window  he  saw  a  light  in  the  ground-floor  rooms  of 
the  staircase  whence  the  sounds  proceeded  on  the 
evening  in  question.  Carey,  by  his  own  account, 
was  proceeding  quietly  in  his  preparations  for  bed, 
singing  to  himself  an  occasional  stanza  of  some 
classical  ditty  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  admiring  the  power  of  the  man's 
lungs  in  the  room  above  him,  when  he  heard  a  short 
quick  step,  and  then  a  double  rap  at  his  door.  He 
was  quite  sufficiently  acquainted,  by  this  time, 
with  the  ways  of  the  place,  not  to  be  much  sur 
prised  at  the  late  visit,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
consider  it  prudent  to  learn  the  name  and  status  of 
his  visitor  before  admitting  him ;  so  he  retorted 
upon  Mr  Perkins,  quite  unconsciously,  his  own 
favourite  query — "Who's  that?"  his  first  and  ob 
vious  impression  being  that  it  was  one  of  the  party 
he  had  just  quitted,  coming  probably  in  the  pleni 
tude  of  good  fellowship,  to  bring  him  an  invitation 
to  wine  or  breakfast  next  day. 

"  It's  me,  sir — open  the  door,"  was  the  reply  from 
a  deep  baritone,  which  the  initiated  would  never 
have  mistaken. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "   said  Carey  again. 

u  My  name  is  Perkins,  sir  :  have  the  goodness  to 
let  me  in."  He  was  getting  more  angry,  and  con 
sequently  more  polite. 
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"  Perkins,"  said  Carey,  pausing  in  his  operations, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  recall  the  name  among  the 
score  or  two  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced.  "  I'm 
just  in  bed — were  you  up  at  Leicester's  ?  " 

"  Open  the  door,  sir,  if  you  please,  immediately," 
and  then  came  what  our  friend  took  for  a  smothered 
laugh,  but  was  really  a  sort  of  shiver,  for  there  was 
a  draft  in  the  passage  playing  all  manner  of  pranks 
with  the  dressing-gown,  and  Mr  Perkins  was  get 
ting  cold. 

An  indistinct  notion  came  into  Carey's  mind,  that 
some  one  who  had  met  him  in  College  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  Freshman,  and  had  some  practical 
joke  in  view;  so  he  contented  himself  with  repeating 
that  he  was  going  to  bed,  and  could  let  no  one  in. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  Mr  Perkins  ;  don't  you  know 
me?" 

"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night,  Mr  Perkins." 

"What's  your  name,  sir?  eh?  You  impudent 
young  puppy,  what's  your  infernal  name  ?  I'll  have 
you  rusticated,  you  dog — do  you  hear  me,  sir?" 

On  a  sudden  it  struck  Carey  that  this  might  pos 
sibly  be  a  domiciliary  visit  from  one  of  the  autho 
rities,  and  that  his  best  plan  was  to  open  the  door 
at  once,  though  what  had  procured  him  such  an 
honour  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  He  drew  back 
the  spring  lock,  therefore,  and  the  next  moment 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  irate  Mr  Perkins. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  at  the  curious 
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figure  before  him ;  but  when  demands  for  his  name, 
and  threats  of  unknown  penalties,  were  thundered 
forth  upon  him  with  no  pause  for  a  reply,  then  he 
began  to  think  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  open 
ing  the  door  at  all — that  he  might  get  Leicester 
into  a  scrape  if  not  himself — and  as  his  person  was 
as  unknown  to  Mr  Perkins  as  that  gentleman's  to 
him,  it  struck  him  that  if  he  could  give  him  the  slip 
at  once  it  would  be  all  right.  In  a  moment  he  blew 
out  his  solitary  candle,  bolted  through  the  open 
door,  all  but  upsetting  his  new  acquaintance,  whom 
he  left  storming  in  the  most  unconnected  mariner, 
alone,  and  in  total  darkness.  Up  to  Leicester's 
rooms  he  rushed,  related  his  adventure,  and  was 
rather  surprised  that  his  cousin  did  not  applaud  it 
as  a  very  clever  thing. 

What  Mr  Perkins  thought  or  said  to  himself,  what 
degree  of  patience  he  exhibited  in  such  trying  cir 
cumstances,  or  in  what  terms  he  apostrophised  his 
flying  enemy,  must  ever  remain  a  secret  with  him 
self.  Five  minutes  after,  Solomon  the  porter,  sum 
moned  from  his  bed  just  as  he  had  made  himself 
snug  once  more  after  letting  out  Horace's  out-col 
lege  friends,  confronted  Mr  Perkins  in  about  as 
sweet  a  temper  as  that  worthy  individual  himself, 
with  this  difference,  that  one  was  sulky  and  the 
other  furious. 

"  Who  lives  in  the  ground-floor  on  the  left  in 
No.  8  ?  " 


"  What,  in  '  Coventry? '     Why,  nobody,  sir." 

u  Nobody!  you  stupid  old  sinner,  you're  asleep." 

"  No,  sir,  I  ain't/'  and  Solomon  flashed  his  lan 
tern  in  Mr  Perkins's  face  as  if  to  ascertain  whether 
his  eyes  were  open.  Mr  Perkins  started  back,  and 
Solomon  turned  half  round  as  if  to  disappear  again. 

"  Who  lives  there,  Solomon,  I  ask  you?  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  know?  You  are  not 
fit " 

"  I  knows  every  gentleman's  rooms  well  enough: 
nobody  hasn't  lived  in  them  as  you  means  not  these 
four  terms.  Mr  Pears  kept  his  fox  in  'em  one  time, 
till  the  vice-principal  got  wind  of  him.  There  may 
be  some  varmint  in  'em  now  for  all  I  knows — they 
a'n't  fit  for  much  else." 

"  There's  some  confounded  puppy  of  a  Freshman 
in  them  now — at  least  there  was — and  he  lives 
there  too." 

"  I  know  there  JeWf,"  said  the  persevering  Solo 
mon.  And,  without  deigning  a  word  more,  he  set 
off  with  his  lantern  towards  the  place  in  dispute, 
followed  by  Mr  Perkins,  who  contented  himself  with 
an  angry  "  Now  you'll  see." 

"  Ay,  now  we  shall  see,"  replied  Solomon,  as, 
somewhat  to  Mr  Perkins's  astonishment,  they  found 
the  oak  sported.  Having  made  a  selection  from  a 
huge  bunch  of  keys,  the  porter  succeeded,  after  some 
fumbling,  in  getting  the  door  open.  The  room  bore 
no  traces  of  recent  occupation.  Three  or  four  broken 
chairs  and  a  rickety  table  were  the  only  furniture  : 
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as  far  as  the  light  of  Solomon's  lantern  could  pene 
trate,  it  looked  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  So 
lomon  chuckled. 

"  There  is  a  man  living  here.  Ill  swear  there  is. 
He  was  undressing  when  I  came.  Look  in  the  bed 
room." 

They  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a  bare  feather-bed 
and  bolster,  the  usual  materiel  in  an  unoccupied  col 
lege  chamber.  "  Seeing's  believing,"  said  the  porter. 

But,  with  Mr  Perkins,  seeing  was  not  believing. 
He  saw  Solomon,  and  he  saw  the  empty  room,  but 
he  did  not  believe  either.  But  he  had  evidently  the 
worst  side  of  the  argument  as  it  stood,  so  he  wished 
the  porter  a  sulky  good-night,  and  retreated. 

The  fact  was,  tliat  the  noisy  gentleman  in  the 
rooms  above,  as  soon  as  he  caught  the  tones  of  Mr 
Perkins's  voice  at  Carey's  door,  had  entered  into  the 
joke  with  exceeding  gusto,  well  aware  that  the  visit 
was  really  intended  as  a  compliment  to  his  own 
vocal  powers.  Carey's  sudden  bolt  puzzled  him 
rather;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  Mr  Perkins's  foot 
steps  take  the  direction  of  the  porter's  lodge,  he 
walked  softly  down-stairs  to  the  field  of  action,  and, 
anticipating  in  some  degree  what  would  follow, 
bundled  up  together  sheets,  blankets,  pillow,  dress 
ing  apparatus,  and  all  other  signs  and  tokens  of 
occupation,  and  made  off  with  them  to  his  own 
rooms,  sporting  the  oak  behind  him,  and  thus  com 
pleting  the  mystification. 

As  the  facts  of  the  case  were  pretty  sure  to  tran- 
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spire  in  course  of  time,  Horace  took  the  safe  course 
of  getting  his  cousin  out  of  college  next  morning, 
and  calling  on  Mr  Perkins  with  a  full  explanation 
of  the  circumstances,  and  -apologies  for  Carey  as  a 
stranger  unacquainted  with  the  police  regulations 
of  their  learned  body,  and  the  respect  due  thereto. 
Of  course  the  man  in  authority  was  obliged  to  be 
gracious,  as  Leicester  could  not  well  be  answerable 
for  all  the  faults  of  his  family;  but  there  never  from 
that  time  forth  happened  a  row  of  any  kind  with 
which  he  did  not  in  his  own  mind,  probably  uncon 
sciously,  associate  poor  Horace. 

Whether  my  readers  will  set  down  Horace  Lei 
cester  as  a  rowing  man  or  not,  is  a  point  which  I 
leave  to  their  merciful  consideration :  a  reading  man 
was  a  title  which  he  never  aspired  to.  He  took  a 
very  creditable  degree  in  due  season,  and  was  placed 
in  the  fourth  class  with  a  man  who  took  up  a  very 
long  list  of  books,  and  was  supposed  to  have  read 
himself  stupid. 

"  He  ought  to  have  done  a  good  deal  more,"  said 
one  of  the  tutors  ;  "he  had  it  in  him."  "  I  think 
he  was  lucky  not  to  have  been  plucked,  myself," 
said  Mr  Perkins ;  "he  was  a  very  noisy  man." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  TTALLO,  TOM  !  Are  you  not  up  yet  ?  Why, 
-LL  man,  the  judges  have  gone  down  to  the 
court  half  an  hour  ago,  escorted  by  the  most  ragged 
regiment  of  ruffians  that  ever  handled  a  Lochaber- 
axe." 

Such  was  my  matutinal  salutation  to  my  friend 
Thomas  Strachan,  as  I  entered  his  room  on  a 
splendid  spring  morning.  Tom  and  I  were  early 
college  allies.  We  had  attended,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  taken  out  tickets  for  the 
different  law  classes  during  the  same  sessions. 
We  had  fulminated  together  within  the  walls  of 
the  Juridical  Society  on  legal  topics  which  might 
have  broken  the  heart  of  Erskine,  and  rewarded 
ourselves  diligently  thereafter  with  the  usual  re- 
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laxations  of  a  crab  and  a  comfortable  tumbler. 
We  had  aggravated  the  same  grinder  with  our 
deplorable  exposition  of  the  Pandects  ;  and  finally 
assumed,  on  the  same  day,  the  full-blown  honours 
of  the  Advocate's  wig  and  gown.  Nor  did  our 
fraternal  parallel  end  there  :  for  although  we  had 
walked  the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  for  a  couple  of  sessions, 
neither  of  us  had  experienced  the  dulcet  sensation 
which  is  communicated  to  the  palm  by  the  contact 
of  the  first  professional  guinea.  In  vain  did  we 
attempt  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  agents,  and  coin  our  intellects  into  such 
jocular  remarks  as  are  supposed  to  find  most  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  facetious  practitioners.  In  vain  did 
I  carry  about  with  me,  for  a  whole  week,  an  artifi 
cial  process  most  skilfully  made  up  ;  and  in  vain 
did  Tom  compound  and  circulate  a  delectable  ditty, 
entitled  "  The  Song  of  the  Multiplepoinding."  Not 
a  single  solicitor  would  listen  to  our  wooing,  or 
even  intrust  us  with  the  task  of  making  the  simplest 
motion.  I  believe  they  thought  me  too  fast,  and 
Tom  too  much  of  a  genius  ;  and,  therefore,  both  of 
us  were  left  among  the  ranks  of  the  briefless  army 
of  the  stove.  This  would  not  do.  Our  souls 
burned  within  us  with  a  noble  thirst  for  legal  fame 
and  fees.  We  held  a  consultation  (without  an 
agent)  at  the  Kainbow,  and  finally  determined  that 
since  Edinburgh  would  not  hear  us,  Jedburgh 
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should  have  the  privilege  of  monopolising  our 
maiden  eloquence  at  the  ensuing  justiciary  circuit. 
Jedburgh  presents  a  capital  field  to  the  ambition 
of  a  youthful  advocate.  Very  few  counsel  go  that 
way ;  the  cases  are  usually  trifling,  and  the  juries 
easily  bamboozled.  It  has  besides  this  immense 
advantage — that  should  you  by  any  accident  hap 
pen  to  break  down,  nobody  will  in  all  probability 
be  the  wiser  for  it,  provided  you  have  the  good 
sense  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  the  circuit-clerk. 

Tom  and  I  arrived  at  Jedburgh  the  afternoon 
before  the  circuit  began.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  a  human  being  within  the  parliamentary 
boundaries  of  that  respectable  borough,  and  there 
fore  experienced  but  a  slight  spasm  of  disappoint 
ment  when  informed  by  the  waiter  at  the  inn,  that 
no  inquiries  had  yet  been  made  after  me,  on  the 
part  of  writers  desirous  of  professional  assistance. 
Straohan  had  been  wiser.  Somehow  or  other,  he 
had  got  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  Bailie  Beerie, 
a  notable  civic  dignitary  of  the  place  ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  on  presenting  his  credentials,  was  invited  by 
that  functionary  to  dinner,  with  a  hint  that  he 
"  might  maybe  see  a  wheeri  real  leddies  in  the 
evening."  This  pointed  so  plainly  to  a  white  choker 
and  dress  boots,  that  Strachan  durst  not  take  the 
liberty  of  volunteering  the  attendance  of  his  friend; 
and  accordingly  I  had  been  left  alone  to  wile  away, 
as  1  best  might,  the  tedium  of  a  sluggish  evening. 
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Before  starting,  however,  Tom  pledged  himself  to 
return  in  time  for  supper ;  as  he  entertained  a  pain 
ful  conviction  that  the  party  would  be  excessively 
slow. 

So  long  as  it  was  light,  I  amused  myself  pretty 
well  by  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
enunciating  a  splendid  speech  for  the  panel  in  an 
imaginary  case  of  murder.  However,  before  I 
reached  the  peroration  (which  was  to  consist  of  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  deathbed  of  a  despairing  jury 
man,  conscience-stricken  by  the  recollection  of  an 
erroneous  verdict),  the  shades  of  evening  began  to 
close  in  ;  the  trouts  ceased  to  leap  in  the  pool,  and 
the  rooks  desisted  from  their  cawing.  I  returned 
to  discuss  my  solitary  mutton  at  the  inn  ;  and  then, 
having  nothing  to  do,  sat  down  to  a  moderate  liba 
tion,  and  an  odd  number  of  the  Temperance  Maga 
zine,  which  valuable  tract  had  been  left  for  the 
reformation  of  the  traveller  by  some  peripatetic 
disciple  of  Father  Mathew. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  but  so  did  not  Strachan.  I 
began  to  wax  wroth,  muttered  anathemas  against 
my  faithless  friend,  rang  for  the  waiter,  and — having 
ascertained  the  fact  that  a  Masonic  Lodge  was  that 
evening  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  its 
peculiar  patron — I  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  assist 
ing  in  the  pious  and  mystic  labours  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Jedburgh  St  Jeremy.  At  twelve,  when  I 
returned  to  my  quarters,  escorted  by  the  junior 
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deacon,  I  was  informed  that  Strachan  had  not  made 
his  appearance,  and  accordingly  I  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  I  found  Tom,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  his  couch.  There  was  a  fine  air  of  negligence 
in  the  manner  in  which  his  habiliments  were  scat 
tered  over  the  room.  One  glazed  boot  lay  within 
the  fender,  whilst  the  other  had  been  chucked  into 
a  coal-'s cuttle  ;  and  there  were  evident  marks  of 
mud  on  the  surface  of  his  glossy  kerseymeres. 
Strachan  himself  looked  excessively  pale,  and  the 
sole  rejoinder  he  made  to  my  preliminary  remark 
was,  a  request  for  soda-water. 

"  Tom,"  said  I,  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the 
implied  confession  of  the  nature  of  his  vespers — 
"  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself !  Have 
you  no  higher  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  bar  you 
represent,  than  to  expose  yourself  before  a  Jedburgh 
Bailie?" 

,  "  Dignity  be  hanged  !  "  replied  the  incorrigible 
Strachan.  "  Bailie  Beerie  is  a  brick,  and  I  won't 
hear  a  word  against  him.  But,  0  Fred !  if  you 
only  knew  what  you  missed  last  night !  Such  a 
splendid  woman — by  Jove,  sir,  a  thoroughbred 
angel.  A  bust  like  one  of  Titian's  beauties,  and 
the  voice  of  a  lovelorn  nightingale  !  " 

"  One  of  the  Misses  Beerie,  I  presume.  Come, 
Tom,  I  think  I  can  fill  up  your  portrait.  Hair  of 
the  auburn  complexion,  slightly  running  into  the 
carrot — skin  fair,  but  freckled — greenish  eyes — red 
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elbows — culpable  ankles — elephantine  waist — and 
sentiments  savouring  of  the  Secession." 

"  King  the  bell  for  the  waiter,  and  hold  your 
impious  tongue.  You  never  were  farther  from  the 
mark  in  your  life.  The  wing  of  the  raven  is  not 
more  glossy  than  her  hair — and  oh,  the  depth  and 
melting  lustre  of  those  dark  unfathomable  eyes ! 
Waiter  1  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  you  may  put 
in  a  thimbleful  of  cognac." 

"  Come,  Tom ! — none  of  your  ravings.  Is  this 
an  actual  Armida,  or  a  new  freak  of  your  own  ima 
gination  ?  " 

"  Bond,  fide — an  angel  in  everything,  barring  the 
wings." 

"  Then  how  the  deuce  did  such  a  phenomenon 
happen  to  emerge  at  the  Bailie's  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  question  I  was  asking  myself 
during  the  whole  time  of  dinner.  She  was  clearly 
not  a  Scotswoman.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  in  the 
sweet  low  accents  of  a  southern  clime ;  and  she 
waved  away  the  proffered  haggis  with  an  air  of  the 
prettiest  disgust ! " 

"  But  the  Bailie  knew  her  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  did.  I  got  the  whole  story  out  of 
him  after  dinner,  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  think  it 
is  the  most  romantic  one  I  ever  heard.  About  a 
week  ago,  the  lady  arrived  here  without  attendants. 
Some  say  she  came  in  the  mail-coach — others  in  a 
dark  travelling  chariot  and  pair.  However,  what 
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matters  it  ?  the  jewel  can  derive  no  lustre  or  value 
from  the  casket !  " 

"  Yes — but  one  always  likes  to  have  some  kind 
of  idea  of  the  setting.  Get  on." 

"  She  seemed  in  great  distress,  and  inquired 
whether  there  were  any  letters  at  the  post-office 
addressed  to  the  Honourable  Dorothea  Percy.  No 
such  epistle  was  to  be  found.  She  then  interrogated 
the  landlord,  whether  an  elderly  lady,  whose  ap 
pearance  she  minutely  described,  had  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh ;  but  except  old 
Mrs  Slammingham  of  Summertrees,  who  has  been 
bed-ridden  for  years,  there  was  nobody  in  the 
county  who  at  all  answered  to  the  description.  On 
hearing  this,  the  lady  seemed  profoundly  agitated 
— shut  herself  up  in  a  private  parlour,  and  refused 
all  sustenance." 

"Had  she  not  a  reticule  with  sandwiches,  Torn?" 

"  Do  not  tempt  me  to  commit  justifiable  homicide 
— you  see  I  am  in  the  act  of  shaving. — At  last  the 
landlady,  who  is  a  most  respectable  person,  and 
who  felt  deeply  interested  at  the  desolate  situation 
of  the  poor  young  lady,  ventured  to  solicit  an  in 
terview.  She  was  admitted.  There  are  moments 
when  the  sympathy  of  even  the  humblest  friend  is 
precious.  Miss  Percy  felt  grateful  for  the  interest 
so  displayed,  and  confided  the  tale  of  her  griefs  to 
the  matronly  bosom  of  the  hostess." 

"And  she  told  you?" 
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"  No, — but  she  told  Bailie  Beerie.  That  active 
magistrate  thought  it  his  duty  to  interfere.  He 
waited  upon  Miss  Percy,  and  from  her  lips  he 
gathered  the  full  particulars  of  her  history.  Percy 
is  not  her  real  name,  but  she  is  the  daughter  of  an 
English  peer  of  very  ancient  family.  Her  father 
having  married  a  second  time,  Dorothea  was  exposed 
to  the  persecutions  of  a  low-minded  vulgar  woman, 
whose  whole  ideas  were  of  that  mean  and  mercenary 
description  which  characterise  the  Caucasian  race. 
Naomi  Shekels  was  the  offspring  of  a  Jew,  and  she 
hated,  whilst  she  envied,  the  superior  charms  of  the 
noble  Norman  maiden.  But  she  had  gained  an 
enormous  supremacy  over  the  wavering  intellect 
of  the  elderly  Viscount;  and  Dorothea  was  com 
manded  to  receive,  with  submission,  the  addresses 
of  a  loathsome  apostate,  who  had  made  a  prodigious 
fortune  in  the  railways." 

"  One  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  A  miscreant  whose  natural  function 
was  the  vending  of  cast  habiliments.  Conceive, 
Fred,  what  the  fair  young  creature  must  have  felt 
at  the  bare  idea  of  such  shocking  spousals  I  She 
besought,  prayed,  implored,  —  but  all  in  vain. 
Mammon  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the  paternal 
heart, — the  old  coronet  had  been  furbished  up  by 
means  of  Israelitish  gold,  and  the  father  could  not 
see  any  degradation  in  forcing  upon  his  child  an 
alliance  similar  to  his  own." 
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"You  interest  me  excessively." 

"  Is  it  not  a  strange  tale  ?  "  continued  Thomas, 
adjusting  a  false  collar  round  his  neck.  "  I  knew 
you  would  agree  with  me  when  I  came  to  the 
pathetic  part.  Well,  Fred,  the  altar  was  decked, 
the  ornaments  ready,  the  Rabbi  bespoke " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Strachan,  that  Lady 
Dorothea  was  to  have  been  married  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Jews?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  think  Beerie  said  it 
was  a  Rabbi ;  but  that  may  have  been  a  flight  of 
his  own  imagination.  However,  somebody  was 
ready  to  have  tied  the  nuptial  knot,  and  all  the 
joys  of  existence,  and  its  hopes,  were  about  to  fade 
for  ever  from  the  vision  of  my  poor  Dorothea  !  " 

"  Your  Dorothea ! "  cried  I  in  amazement.  "  Why, 
Tom — you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  have 
gone  that  length  already?  " 

"  Did  I  say  mine  ?  "  repeated  Strachan,  looking 
somewhat  embarrassed.  "  It  was  a  mere  figure  of 
speech :  you  always  take  one  up  so  uncommonly 
short. — Nothing  remained  for 'her  but  flight,  or 
submission  to  the  cruel  mandate.  Like  a  heroic 
girl,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  old  crusaders 
was  bounding,  she  preferred  the  former  alternative. 
The  only  relation  to  whom  she  could  apply  in  so 
delicate  a  juncture,  was  an  aged  aunt,  residing 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  To  her  she 
wrote,  beseeching  her,  as  she  regarded  the  memory 
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of  her  buried  sister,  to  receive  her  miserable  child ; 
and  she  appointed  this  town,  Jedburgh,  as  the  place 
of  meeting/' 

"But  where's  the  aunt?" 

"  That's  just  the  mysterious  part  of  the  business. 
The  crisis  was  so  imminent  that  Dorothea  could 
not  wait  for  a  reply.  She  disguised  herself, — 
packed  up  a  few  jewels  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  mother, — and,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
escaped  from  her  father's  mansion.  Judge  of  her 
terror  when,  on  arriving  here,  panting  and  perhaps 
pursued,  she  could  obtain  no  trace  whatever  of  her 
venerable  relative.  Alone,  inexperienced  and  un 
friended,  I  tremble  to  think  what  might  have  been 
her  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  humanity  of 
Beerie." 

"  And  what  was  the  Bailie's  line  of  conduct?  " 

"  He  behaved  to  her,  Fred,  like  a  parent.  He 
supplied  her  wants,  and  invited  her  to  make  his 
house  her  home,  at  least  until  the  aunt  should  ap 
pear.  But  the  noble  creature  would  not  subject 
herself  to  the  weight  of  so  many  obligations.  She 
accepted,  indeed,  his  assistance,  but  preferred  re 
maining  here  until  she  could  place  herself  beneath 
legitimate  guardianship.  And  doubtless,"  con 
tinued  Strachan  with  fervour,  "  her  good  angel  is 
watching  over  her." 

"  And  this  is  the  whole  story  ?  " 

"  The  whole." 
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"  Do  you  know,  Tom,  it  looks  uncommonly  like 
a  piece  of  deliberate  humbug  ! " 

"Your  ignorance  misleads  you,  Fred.  You 
would  not  say  so  had  you  seen  her.  So  sweet — 
so  gentle — with  such  a  tinge  of  melancholy  resig 
nation  in  her  eye,  like  that  of  a  virgin  martyr  about 
to  suffer  at  the  stake  !  No  one  could  look  upon 
her  for  a  moment  and  doubt  her  purity  and  truth." 

"Perhaps.  But  you  must  allow  that  we  are  not 
living  exactly  in  the  age  of  romance.  An  elope 
ment  with  an  officer  of  dragoons  is  about  the  far 
thest  extent  of  legitimate  enterprise  which  is  left 
to  a  modern  damsel ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  think 
the  story  would  have  told  better,  had  some  such 
hero  been  inserted  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the 
Jew.  But  what's  the  matter  ?  Have  you  lost  any 
thing  ?  " 

"It  is  very  odd!"  said  Strachan,  "I  am  per 
fectly  certain  that  I  had  on  my  emerald  studs  last 
night.  I  recollect  that  Dorothea  admired  them  ex 
ceedingly.  Where  on  earth  can  I  have  put  them?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  suspect,  Tom,  you 
and  the  Bailie  were  rather  convivial  after  supper. 
Is  your  watch  wound  up  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  I  assure  you  you  are  quite 
wrong.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  four  or  five 
tumblers.  Very  odd  this  !  Why  —  I  can't  find 
my  watch  neither !  " 

"  Hallo !  what  the  deuce  !     Have  we  fallen  into 
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a  den  of  thieves  ?  This  is  a  nice  beginning  to  our 
circuit  practice." 

"  I  could  swear,  Fred,  that  I  put  it  below  my 
pillow  before  I  went  to  sleep.  I  remember,  now, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  fit  in  the  key. 
What  can  have  become  of  it  ?  " 

"  And  you  have  not  left  your  room  since  ?  " 

"  No,  on  my  word  of  honour  !  " 

"  Pooh — pooh  !  Then  it  can't  possibly  be  gone. 
Look  beneath  the  bolster." 

But  in  vain  did  we  search  beneath  bolster,  mat 
tress,  and  blankets  ;  yea,  even  downwards  to  the 
fundamental  straw.  Not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of 
Cox  Savoury's  horizontal  lever,  jewelled,  as  Tom 
pathetically  remarked,  in  four  special  holes,  and 
warranted  to  go  for  a  year  without  more  than  a 
minute's  deviation.  Neither  were  the  emerald 
studs,  the  pride  of  Strachan's  heart,  forthcoming. 
Boots,  chambermaid,  and  waiter  were  collectively 
summoned — all  assisted  in  the  search,  and  all 
asseverated  their  own  integrity. 

"Are  ye  sure,  sir,  that  ye  brocht  them  hame?" 
said  the  waiter,  an  acute  lad,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  a  commercial  tavern  in  the  Gor- 
bals  ;  "Ye  was  gey  an'  fou  when  ye  cam  in  here 
yestreen." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal  ?  " 

"  Ye  ken  ye  wadna  gang  to  bed  till  ye  had 
anither  tumbler." 
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"  Don't  talk  trash !  It  was  the  weakest  cold- 
without  in  the  creation." 

"And  then  ye  had  a  sair  fecht  on  politics  wi' 
anither  man  in  the  coffee-room." 

"  Ha !  I  remember  now — the  bagman,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  League  !  Where  is  the  commercial 
villain?" 

"  He  gaed  aff  at  sax  preceesely,  this  morning,  in 
his  gig,  to  Kelso." 

"Then,  by  the  head  of  Thistlewood ! "  cried 
Strachan,  frantically,  "  my  ticker  will  be  turned 
into  tracts  against  the  Corn-laws  !  " 

"  Hoot  na ! "  said  the  waiter,  "  I  canna  think 
that.  He  looked  an  unco  respectable-like  man." 

"No  man  can  be  respectable,"  replied  the  aristo 
cratic  Thomas,  "  who  sports  such  infernal  opinions 
as  I  heard  him  utter  last  night.  My  poor  studs ! 
Fred — they  were  a  gift  from  Mary  Eivers  before 
we  quarrelled,  and  I  would  not  have  lost  them  for 
the  universe  !  Only  think  of  them  being  exposed 
for  sale  at  a  free-trade  bazaar  !  " 

"  Come,  Tom — they  may  turn  up  yet." 

"  Never  in  this  world,  except  at  a  pawnbroker's. 
I  could  go  mad  to  think  that  my  last  memorial  of 
Mary  is  in  all  probability  glittering  in  the  unclean 
shirt  of  a  bagman  I  " 

"  Had  you  not  better  apply  to  the  Fiscal?  " 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  Doubtless  the  scoundrel 
has  driven  off  to  the  nearest  railway,  and  is  tri- 
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uniphantly  counting  the  mile-posts  as  lie  steams 
to  his  native  Leeds.  No,  Fred.  Both  watch  and 
studs  are  gone  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption." 

"  The  loss  is  certainly  a  serious  one." 

"  No  doubt  of  it :  but  a  thought  strikes  me.  You 
recollect  the  edict,  nautce,  caupones,  stabularii?  I 
have  not  studied  the  civil  law  for  nothing,  and  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  the  landlord 
is  liable." 

"  By  Jove !  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  it 
would  be  as  well  to  turn  up  Shaw  and  Dunlop  for  a 
precedent  before  you  make  any  row  about  it.  Be 
sides,  it  may  be  rather  difficult  to  establish  that 
you  lost  them  at  the  inn." 

"  If  they  only  refer  the  matter  to  my  oath,  I  can 
easily  settle  that  point,"  replied  Strachan.  "  Be 
sides,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  Miss  Percy  can  speak 
to  the  watch.  She  asked  me  what  o'clock  it  was 
just  before  we  parted  on  the  stairs." 

"Eh,  what !  Is  the  lady  in  this  house ? " 

"  To  be  sure— did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"  I  say,  Tom — couldn't  you  contrive  to  let  one 
have  a  peep  at  this  angel  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible.  She  is  the  shyest  creature 
in  the  world,  and  would  shrink  from  the  sight  of  a 
stranger." 

"  But,  my  dear  Tom " 

"  I  can't  do  it,  I  tell  you  ;  so  it's  no  use  asking 
me." 
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"  Well,  I  must  say  you  are  abominably  selfish. 
But  what  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
red-and-blue  Joinville  ?  You  can't  go  down  to 
court  without  a  white  neckcloth." 

"  I  am  not  going  down  to  court/' 

"Why,  my  good  fellow!  what  on  earth  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  going  down  to  court,  that's  all.  I 
say,  Fred,  how  do  I  look  in  this  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Uncommonly  like  a  cock  -  pheasant  in  full 
plumage.  But  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  since  you  must  needs  know,  I  am  going 
up-stairs  to  breakfast  with  Miss  Percy." 

So  saying,  Mr  Straclian  made  me  a  polite  bow, 
and  left  the  apartment.  I  took  my  solitary  way  to 
the  court-house,  marvelling  at  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  envenomed 
darts  of  Cupid. 

CHAPTER    II. 

ON  entering  the  court,  I  found  that  the  business 
had  commenced.  An  enormous  raw-boned  fellow, 
with  a  shock  of  the  fieriest  hair,  and  hands  of  such 
dimensions  that  a  mere  glimpse  of  them  excited 
unpleasant  sensations  at  your  windpipe,  was  sta 
tioned  at  the  bar,  to  which,  from  previous  practice, 
he  had  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right. 

"James   M'Wilkin,   or  Wilkinson,  or  Wilson," 
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said  the  presiding  judge,  in  a  tone  of  disgust  which 
heightened  with  each  successive  alias,  "  attend  to 
the  indictment  which  is  about  to'  be  preferred 
against  you." 

And  certainly,  if  the  indictment  contained  a  true 
statement  of  the  facts,  James  M'Wilkin,  or  Wilkin 
son,  or  Wilson,  was  about  as  thoroughpaced  a  ma 
rauder  as  ever  perambulated  a  common.  He  was 
charged  with  sheep-stealing  and  assault ;  inasmuch 
as,  on  a  certain  night  subsequent  to  the  Kelso  fair, 
he,  the  said  individual  with  the  plural  denominations, 
did  wickedly  and  feloniously  steal,  uplift,  and  away 
take  from  a  field  adjoining  to  the  Northumberland 
road,  six  wethers,  the  property,  or  in  the  lawful 
possession,  of  Jacob  Gubbins,  grazier,  then  and 
now,  or  lately,  residing  in  Morpeth  ;  and,  moreover, 
on  being  followed  by  the  said  Gubbins,  who  de 
manded  restitution  of  his  property,  he,  the  said 
M'Wilkin,  &c.  had,  in  the  most  brutal  manner, 
struck,  knocked  down,  and  lavished  divers  kicks 
upon  the  corporality  of  the  Northumbrian  bumpkin, 
to  the  fracture  of  three  of  his  ribs,  and  otherwise  to 
the  injury  of  his  person. 

During  the  perusal  of  this  formidable  document 
by  the  clerk,  M'Wilkin  stood  scratching  his  poll, 
and  leering  about  him  as  though  he  considered  the 
whole  ceremony  as  a  sort  of  solemn  joke.  I  never 
in  the  course  of  my  life  cast  eyes  on  a  more  non 
chalant  or  unmitigated  ruffian. 
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"  How  do  you  say,  M'Wilkin  ?  "  asked  the  judge  ; 
"  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

"  Not  guilty,  aff  course.  IXye  tak  me  for  a  fule?" 
and  M'Wilkin  flounced  down  upon  his  seat,  as 
though  he  had  been  an  ornament  to  society. 

"Have  you  a  counsel?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  De'il  ane — nor  a  bawbee/'  replied  the  free 
booter. 

Acting  upon  the  noble  principle  of  Scottish 
jurisprudence,  that  no  man  shall  undergo  his  trial 
without  sufficient  legal  advice,  his  lordship  in  the 
kindest  manner  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  forlorn  M'Wilkin.  Of  course  I 
made  no  scruples ;  for,  so  long  as  it  was  matter  of 
practice,  I  should  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  under 
taking  the  defence  of  Beelzebub.  I  therefore  leaned 
across  the  dock,  and  exchanged  a  few  hurried  sen 
tences  with  my  first  client. 

"  Why  don't  you  plead  guilty  ?  " 

"What  for?  I've  been  here  before.  Man,  I'm 
thinking  ye're  a  saft  ane  !  " 

"  Did  you  not  steal  the  sheep  ?  " 

"  Ay — that's  just  the  question.  Let  them  find 
that  out." 

"  But  the  grazier  saw  you  ?  " 

"  I  blackened  his  e'es." 

"  You'll  be  transported  to  a  dead  certainty." 

"  Deevil  a  fears,  if  ye're  worth  the  price  o'  half 
a  mutchkin.  I'm  saying — get  me  a  Hawick  jury, 
6  i 
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and  it's  a'  riclit.  They  ken  me  gey  and  weel  there 
abouts." 

Although  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  M'Wilkin 
and  his  previous  pursuits  would  be  a  strong  recom 
mendation  in  his  favour  to  any  possible  assize,  I 
thought  it  best  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  man 
aged  my  challenges  so  well  that  T  secured  a  ma 
jority  of  Hawickers.  The  jury  being  sworn  in, 
the  cause  proceeded ;  and  certainly,  before  three 
witnesses  had  been  examined,  it  appeared  to  me 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  that,  in  the  language 
of  Tom  Campbell,  my  unfortunate  client  was 

"  Doom'd  the  long  coves  of  Sydney  isle  to  see," 

as  a  permanent  addition  to  that  cultivated  and 
Patagonian  population.  The  grazier  stood  to  his 
story  like  a  man,  and  all  efforts  to  break  him  down 
by  cross-examination  were  fruitless.  There  was 
also  another  hawbuck  who  swore  to  the  sheep,  and 
was  witness  to  the  assault ;  so  that,  in  'fact,  the 
evidence  was  legally  complete. 

Whilst  I  was  occupied  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
make  Gubbins  contradict  himself,  there  had  been  a 
slight  commotion  in  the  court-room.  On  looking 
round  afterwards,  I  was  astonished  to  behold  my 
friend  Strachan  seated  in  the  Magistrate's  box,  next 
to  a  very  pretty  and  showily-dressed  woman,  to 
whom  he  was  paying  the  most  marked  and  deliber- 
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ate  attention.  On  the  other  side  of  her  was  an 
individual  in  a  civic  chain,  whose  fat,  pursy,  apo 
plectic  appearance,  and  nose  of  the  colour  of  an 
Orleans  plum,  thoroughly  realised  my  mental  pic 
ture  of  the  Bailie.  His  small,  blood -shot  eyes 
twinkled  with  magisterial  dignity  and  importance  ; 
and  he  looked,  beside  Miss  Percy — for  I  could  not 
doubt  that  it  was  she — like  a  satyr  in  charge  of 
Florimel. 

The  last  witness  for  the  crown,  a  very  noted 
police-officer  from  Glasgow,  was  then  put  into  the 
box,  to  prove  a  previous  conviction  against  my 
friend  M'Wilkin.  This  man  bore  a  high  reputation 
in  his  calling,  and  was,  indeed,  esteemed  as  a  sort 
of  Scottish  Vidocq,  who  knew  by  headmark  every 
filcher  of  a  handkerchief  between  Caithness  and  the 
Border.  He  met  the  bold  broad  stare  of  the  prisoner 
with  a  kind  of  nod,  as  much  as  to  assure  him  that 
his  time  was  very  nearly  up ;  and  then  deliberately 
proceeded  to  take  a  hawk's-eye  view  of  the  assembly. 
I  noticed  a  sort  of  quiet  sneer  as  he  glanced  at  the 
Magistrate's  box. 

"  Poor  Strachan  !  "  thought  I.  "  His  infatuation 
must  indeed  be  palpable,  since  even  a  common  officer 
can  read  his  secret  in  a  moment/' 

I  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  shake  Ailsa 
Craig  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  this  witness  ; 
however,  heroically  devoted  to  my  trust,  I  hazarded 
the  attempt,  and  ended  by  bringing  out  several  ad- 
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ditional  tales  of  turpitude  in  the  life  and  times  of 
M'Wilkin. 

"  Make  room  there  in  the  passage  !  The  lady 
has  fainted,"  cried  the  macer. 

I  started  to  my  feet,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
Miss  Percy  conveyed  from  the  court,  in  an  apparently 
inanimate  state,  by  the  Bailie  and  the  agitated 
Strachan. 

"  Devilish  fine-looking  woman  that!"  observed 
the  Advocate-Depute  across  the  table.  "  Where 
did  your  friend  Mr  Strachan  get  hold  of  her?" 

"  I  really  don't  know.  I  say — are  you  going  to 
address  the  jury  for  the  crown  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  immaterial.  The  case  is  distinct 
ly  proved,  and  I  presume  you  don't  intend  lo 
speak  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"  Oh,  well, — in  that  case  I  suppose  I  must  say 
a  word  or  two.  This  closes  the  evidence  for  the 
crown,  my  lord ;  "  and  the  Depute  began  to  turn 
over  his  papers,  preparatory  to  a  short  harangue. 

He  had  just  commenced  his  speech,  when  I  felt 
a  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder.  I  looked  around  : 
Strachan  was  behind  me,  pale  and  almost  breathless 
with  excitement. 

"  Fred — can  I  depend  upon  your  friendship  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  can.     What's  the  row  ?  n 

"  Have  you  ten  pounds  about  you?  " 

"  Yes — but  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  them  ? 
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Surely  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  blockhead  of 
yourself  by  bolting  ?  " 

"  No — no  !  give  me  the  money — quick ! " 

"  On  your  word  of  honour,  Tom  ?  " 

u  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour  ! — That's  a  good 
fellow — thank  you,  Fred  ;  "  and  Strachan  pocketed 
the  currency.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  just  one 
other  request  to  make." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Speak  against  time,  there's  a  dear  fellow !  Spin 
out  the  case  as  long  as  you  can,  and  don't  let  the 
jury  retire  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  know  you  can  do  it  better  than  any  other  man  at 
the  bar." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Most  solemnly.  My  whole  future  happiness — 
nay,  perhaps  the  life  of  a  human  being  depends 
upon  it." 

"  In  that  case  I  think  I  shall  tip  them  an  hour." 

"  Heaven  reward  you,  Fred  !  I  never  can  forget 
your  kindness !  " 

"  But  where  shall  I  see  you  afterwards  ?  " 

"  At  the  hotel.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  be  sure  that 
you  pitch  it  in,  and,  if  possible,  get  the  judge  to 
charge  after  you.  Time's  all  that's  wanted — adieu  1" 
and  Tom  disappeared  in  a  twinkling. 

I  had  little  leisure  to  turn  over  the  meaning  of 
this  interview  in  my  mind,  for  the  address  of  my 
learned  opponent  was  very  short  and  pithy.  He 
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merely  pointed  out  the  clear  facts,  as  substantiated 
by  evidence,  and  brought  home  to  the  unhappy 
M'Wilkin  ;  and  concluded  by  demanding  a  verdict 
on  both  charges  contained  in  the  indictment  against 
the  prisoner. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything,  sir  ?  "  said  the 
judge  to  me,  with  a  kind  of  tone  which  indicated 
his  hope  that  I  was  going  to  say  nothing.  Doubt 
less  his  lordship  thought  that,  as  a  very  young 
counsel,  I  would  take  the  hint ;  but  he  was  con 
siderably  mistaken  in  his  man.  I  came  to  the  bar 
for  practice — I  went  on  the  circuit  with  the  solemn 
determination  to  speak  in  every  case,  however  des 
perate  ;  and  it  needed  not  the  admonition  of  Strachan 
to  make  me  carry  my  purpose  into  execution.  What 
did  I  care  about  occupying  the  time  of  the  court  ? 
His  lordship  was  paid  to  listen,  and  could  very 
well  afford  to  hear  the  man  who  was  pleading  for 
M'Wilkin  without  a  fee.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
he  looked  somewhat  disgusted  when  I  rose. 

A  first  appearance  is  a  nervous  thing,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  going  boldly  at  your  subject.  "  Fiat 
experimentum  in  cor  pore  vili  "  is  a  capital  maxim  in 
the  Justiciary  Court.  The  worse  your  case,  the  less 
chance  you  have  to  spoil  it ;  and  I  never  had  a 
worse  than  M'Wilkin's. 

I  began  by  buttering  the  jury  on  their  evident 
intelligence  and  the  high  functions  they  had  to 
discharge,  which  of  course  were  magnified  to  the 
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skies.  I  then  went  slap-dash  at  the  evidence  ;  and, 
as  I  could  say  nothing  in  favour  of  my  client,  di 
rected  a  tremendous  battery  of  abuse  and  insinua 
tion  against  his  accuser. 

"  And  who  is  this  Gubbins,  gentlemen,  that  you 
should  believe  this  most  incredible,  most  atrocious, 
and  most  clumsy  apocrypha  of  his  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
He  is  an  English  butcher — a  dealer  in  cattle  and  in 
bestial — one  of  those  men  who  derive  their  whole 
subsistence  from  the  profits  realised  by  the  sale  of 
our  native  Scottish  produce.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  our  hills  are  depopulated,  and  our  glens  con 
verted  into  solitudes.  It  is  for  him  and  his  confe 
derates — not  for  us — that  our  shepherds  watch  and 
toil,  that  our  herds  and  flocks  are  reared,  that  the 
richness  of  the  land  is  absorbed  !  And  who  speaks 
to  the  character  of  this  Gubbins  ?  You  have  heard 
the  pointless  remarks  made  by  my  learned  friend 
upon  the  character  of  my  unfortunate  client ;  but 
he  has  not  dared  to  adduce  in  this  court  one  single 
witness  in  behalf  of  the  character  of  his  witness. 
Gentlemen,  he  durst  not  do  it  I  Gubbins  has  de 
poned  to  you  that  he  bought  those  sheep  at  the 
fair  of  Kelso,  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Shiells, 
and  that  he  paid  the  money  for  them.  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  that  ?  Where  is  Shiells  to  tell  us 
whether  he  actually  sold  these  sheep,  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  stolen  from  him  ? 
Has  it  been  proved  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  M'Wil- 
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kin  is  not  a  friend  of  Shiells — that  he  did  not  receive 
notice  of  the  theft — that  he  did  not  pursue  the  rob 
ber,  and,  recognising  the  stolen  property  by  their 
mark,  seize  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  owner? 
No  such  proof  at  least  has  been  led  upon  the  part 
of  the  crown,  and  in  the  absence  of  it,  I  ask  you 
fearlessly,  whether  you  can  possibly  violate  your 
consciences  by  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  ?  Is 
it  not  possible — nay,  is  it  not  extremely  probable, 
that  Gubbins  was  the  actual  thief?  Was  it  not  his 
interest,  far  more  than  M'Wilkin's,  to  abstract  those 
poor  unhappy  sheep,  because  it  is  avowedly  his  trade 
to  fill  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  Southron  ?  And  in 
that  case,  who  should  be  at  the  bar  ?  Gubbins  ! 
Gubbins,  I  say,  who  this  day  has  the  unparalleled 
audacity  to  appear  before  an  enlightened  Scottish 
jury,  and  to  give  evidence  which,  in  former  times, 
might  have  led  to  the  awful  consequence  of  the 
execution  of  an  innocent  man  !  And  this  is  what 
my  learned  friend  calls  evidence  !  Evidence  to  con 
demn  a  fellow-countryman,  gentlemen  ?  No — not 
to  condemn  a  dog  !  " 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of  Gubbins,  I 
turned  my  artillery  against  the  attendant  drover 
and  the  policeman.  The  first  I  indignantly  de 
nounced  as  either  an  accomplice  or  a  tool:  the 
second  I  smote  more  severely.  Policemen  are  not 
popular  in  Hawick  ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  contrived 
to  blacken  the  Scottish  Vidocq  as  a  bloodhound. 
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But  by  far  the  finest  flight  of  fancy  in  which  I 
indulged  was  reserved  for  the  peroration.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  effect  of  my  commentary  on 
the  evidence,  and  therefore  thought  it  might  be 
advisable  to  touch  upon  a  national  raw. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  assuming  for 
one  moment  that  all  my  learned  friend  has  said  to 
you  is  true — that  the  sheep  really  belonged  to  this 
Gubbins,  and  were  taken  from  him  by  M'Wilkin — 
let  us  calmly  and  deliberately  consider  how  far  such 
a  proceeding  can  be  construed  into  a  crime.  What 
has  my  unfortunate  client  done  that  he  should  be 
condemned  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  ?  What 
he  stands  charged  with  is  simply  this — that  he  has 
prevented  an  Englishman  from  driving  away  the 
produce  of  our  native  hills.  And  is  this  a  crime  ? 
It  may  be  so,  for  aught  I  know,  by  statute  ;  but 
sure  T  am,  that  in  the  intention,  to  which  alone  you 
must  look,  there  lies  a  far  deeper  element  of  patri 
otism  than  of  deliberate  guilt.  Think  for  one  mo 
ment,  gentlemen,  of  the  annals  of  which  we  are  so 
proud — of  the  ballads  still  chanted  in  the  hall  and 
in  the  hamlet — of  the  lonely  graves  and  headstones 
that  are  scattered  all  along  the  surface  of  the 
southern  muirs.  Do  not  these  annals  tell  us  how 
the  princes  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  were  wont 
to  think  it  neither  crime  nor  degradation  to  march 
with  their  retainers  across  the  Borders,  and  to  harry 
with  fire  and  sword  the  fields  of  Northumberland 
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and  Durham  ?  Randolph  and  the  Bruce  have  done 
it,  and  yet  no  one  dares  to  attach  the  stigma  of 
dishonour  to  their  names.  Do  not  our  ballads  tell 
how  at  Lammas-tide, 

'  The  doughty  Earl  of  Douglas  rade 
Into  England  to  fetch  a  prey  ? ' 

And  who  shall  venture  to  impeach  the  honour  of 
the  hero  who  fell  upon  the  field  of  Otterbourne? 
Need  I  remind  you  of  those  who  have  died  in  their 
country's  cause,  and  whose  graves  are  still  made 
the  object  of  many  a  pious  pilgrimage  ?  Need  I 
speak  of  Flodden,  that  woeful  place,  where  the 
Flowers  of  the  Forest  were  left  lying  in  one  ghastly 
heap  around  their  king  ?  Ah,  gentlemen  !  have  I 
touched  you  now  ?  True,  it  was  in  the  olden  time 
that  these  things  wrere  done  and  celebrated ;  but 
remember  this,  that  society  may  change  its  place, 
states  and  empires  may  rise  and  be  consolidated, 
but  patriotism  still  lives  enduring  and  undying  as 
of  yore !  And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  patriotism 
was  not  the  motive  of  M'Wilkin?  Who  shall  pre 
sume  to  analyse  or  to  blame  the  instinct  which  may 
have  driven  him 'to  the  deed  ?  Call  him  not  a  felon 
— call  him  rather  a  poet ;  for  over  his  kindling  ima 
gination  fell  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  past.  Old 
thoughts,  old  feelings,  old  impulses,  were  burning 
in  his  soul.  He  saw  in  G-ubbins,  not  the  grazier, 
but  the  lawless  spoiler  of  his  country ;  and  he  rose, 
as  a  Borderer  should,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
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race.  He  may  have  been  mistaken  in  what  he  did, 
but  the  motive,  at  least,  was  pure.  Honour  it  then, 
gentlemen,  for  it  is  the  same  motive  which  is  at  all 
times  the  best  safeguard  of  a  nation's  indepen 
dence  ;  and  do  honour  likewise  to  yourselves  by 
pronouncing  a  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  !  " 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  this  harangue,  I  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  I 
really  considered  M'Wilkin  in  the  light  of  an  ex 
tremely  ill-used  individual,  and  the  tears  stood  in 
my  eyes  as  I  recapitulated  the  history  of  his  wrongs. 
Several  of  the  jury,  too,  began  to  get  extremely 
excited,  and  looked  as  fierce  as  falcons  when  I  re 
minded  them  of  the  field  of  Flodden.  But  my  hopes 
were  considerably  damped  when  I  heard  the  charge 
of  his  lordship.  With  all  respect  for  the  eminent 
senator  who  that  day  presided  on  the  bench,  I 
think  he  went  rather  too  far  when  he  designated 
my  maiden-effort  a  rhapsody  which  could  only  be 
excused  on  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
gentleman  who  uttered  it.  Passing  from  that  un 
pleasant  style  of  stricture,  he  went  seriatim  over  all 
the  crimes  of  M'Wilkin,  and  very  distinctly  indi 
cated  his  opinion  that  a  more  consummate  ruffian 
had  seldom  figured  in  the  dock.  When  he  con 
cluded,  however,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  whisper 
ing  in  the  jury-box,  and  at  last  the  gentlemen  of 
the  assize  requested  permission  to  retire. 
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"  That  was  a  fine  flare-up  of  yours,  Freddy,"  said 
Anthony  Whaup,  the  only  other  counsel  for  the 
prisoners  upon  the  circuit.  "  You  carne  it  rather 
strong,  though,  in  the  national  line.  I  don't  think 
our  venerable  friend  overhead  half  likes  your  ideas 
of  international  law." 

"  Why,  yes — I  confess  he  gave  me  a  tolerable 
wigging.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do?  I 
must  have  said  something." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  your  were  perfectly  right !  I 
always  make  a  point  of  speaking  myself;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  did  remarkably  well.  It 
was  a  novel  view,  but  decidedly  ingenious,  and  may 
lead  to  great  results.  If  that  fellow  gets  off,  you 
may  rely  upon  it  there  will  be  some  bloodshed 
again  upon  the  Border." 

"  And  a  jolly  calendar,  of  course,  for  next  cir 
cuit.  I  say,  Anthony, — how  many  cases  have  you 
got?" 

"  Two  thefts  with  habit  and  repute,  a  hame- 
sucken,  rather  a  good  forgery,  and  an  assault  with 
intent  to  commit." 

"Long?" 

"  Kather — but  poor  pay.  I  haven't  sacked  more 
than  nine  guineas  altogether.  Gad !  "  continued 
Anthony,  stretching  himself,  "  this  is  slow  work. 
I'd  rather  by  a  great  deal  be  rowing  on  the  canal." 

"  Hush  I  here  come  the  jury." 
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They  entered,  took  their  seats,  and  each  man  in 
succession  answered  to  his  name.  I  stole  a  glance 
at  M'Wilkin.  He  looked  as  leonine  as  ever,  and 
kept  winking  perseveringly  to  the  Hawickers. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  clerk  of  court, 
"  what  is  your  verdict?  " 

The  foreman  rose. 

"  The  jury,  by  a  majority,  find  the  charges 
against  the  prisoner  NOT  PROVEN." 

" Hurrah!"  shouted  M'Wilkin,  reckless  of  all 
authority.  "  Hurrah  !  I  say — you  counsellor  in 
the  wig — ye  shanna  want  a  sheep's  head  thae  three 
years,  if  there's  ane  to  be  had  on  the  Border !  " 

And  in  this  way  I  gained  my  first  acquittal. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  FOUND  Sirachan  in  his  room  with  his  face  buried 
in  the  bed-clothes.  He  was  kicking  his  legs  as 
though  he  suffered  under  a  violent  fit  of  the  tooth 
ache. 

"I  say,  Tom,  what's  the  matter?  Look  up, 
man  !  Do  you  know  I've  got  that  scoundrel  off?  " 

No  answer. 

"  Tom,  I  say  ?  Tom,  you  dunderhead — what  do 
you  mean  by  making  an  ass  of  yourself  this  way  ? 
Get  up,  for  shame,  and  answer  me  I  " 
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Poor  Strachan  raised  his  head  from  the  coverlet. 
His  eyes  were  absolutely  pink,  and  his  cheeks  of 
the  tint  of  a  lemon. 

"  0  Fred,  Fred !  "  said  he  with  a  series  of  inter- 
jectional  gasps,  "  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  wretch 
in  the  universe.  All  the  hopes  I  had  formerly 
cherished  are  blighted  at  once  in  the  bud  !  She  is 
gone,  my  friend — gone  away  from  me,  and,  alas !  I 
fear,  for  ever  !  " 

"  The  deuce  she  has  I  and  how  ?  " 

"  Oh  what  madness  tempted  me  to  lead  her  to 
the  court  ? — what  infatuation  it  was  to  expose  those 
angelic  features  to  the  risk  of  recognition  !  Who 
that  ever  saw  those  dove-like  eyes  could  forget 
them?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  eyes — they  were 
really  very  passable.  But  who  twigged  her  ?  " 

"  An  emissary  of  her  father's — that  odious  mis 
creant  who  was  giving  evidence  at  the  trial." 

"  The  policeman  ?  Whew  !  Tom ! — I  don't  like 
that." 

"  He  was  formerly  the  land-steward  of  the  Vis 
count  ; — a  callous,  cruel  wretch,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  made  away  with  his  wife." 

"  And  did  he  recognise  her  ?  " 

"Dorothea  says  that  she  felt  fascinated  by  the 
glitter  of  his  cold  grey  eye.  A  shuddering  sensa 
tion  passed  through  her  frame,  just  as  the  poor 
warbler  of  the  woods  quivers  at  the  approach  of 
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the  rattle-snake.  A  dark  mist  gathered  before  her 
sight,  and  she  saw  no  more  until  she  awoke  to  con 
sciousness  within  my  arms." 

"  Very  pretty  work,  truly  !  And  what  then?  " 
"  In  great  agitation,  she  told  me  that  she  durst 
tarry  no  longer  here.  She  was  certain  that  the 
officer  would  make  it  his  business  to  track  her,  and 
communicate  her  hiding-place  to  her  family ;  and 
she  shook  with  horror  when  she  thought  of  the  odi 
ous  Israelitish  bridegroom.  '  The  caverns  of  the 
deep  green  sea — the  high  Tarpeian  rock — the  Leu- 
cadian  cliff  of  Sappho/  she  said,  *  all  would  be 
preferable  to  that !  And  yet,  0  Thomas,  to  think 
that  we  should  have  met  so  suddenly,  and  that  to 
part  for  ever! '  Ton  my  soul,  Fred,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  of  created  beings." 

"Why,  what  on  earth  has  become  of  her?" 
"  Gone — and  I  don't  know  whither.  She  would 
not  even  apprise  the  Bailie  of  her  departure,  lest 
she  might  leave  some  clue  for  discovery.  She  de 
sired  me  to  see  him,  to  thank  him,  and  to  pay  him 
for  her, — all  of  which  I  promised  to  do.  With  one 
kiss — one  deep,  burning,  agonised  kiss — which  I 
shall  carry  with  me  to  my  grave — she  tore  herself 
away,  sprang  into  the  postchaise,  and  in  another 
moment  was  lost  to  me  for  ever  I  " 

"  And  my  ten  pounds  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  con 
siderable  emotion. 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  think  twice,"  asked 
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Strachan  indignantly,  "  before  I  tendered  my  as 
sistance  to  a  forlorn  angel  in  distress,  even  though 
she  possessed  no  deeper  claims  on  my  sympathy  ? 
I  thought,  Frederick,  you  had  more  chivalry  in 
your  nature.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  that 
trifle  ;  I  shall  be  in  funds  some  time  about  Christ 
mas." 

"  Humph  !  I  thought  it  was  a  P.  P.  transaction, 
but  no  matter.  And  is  this  all  the  clue  you  have 
got  to  the  future  residence  of  the  lady  ?  " 

"  No, — she  is  to  write  me  from  the  nearest  post- 
town.  You  will  see,  Fred,  when  the  letter  arrives, 
how  well  worthy  she  is  of  my  adoration/' 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  it  is  no 
use  remonstrating  with  a  man  who  is  head-over-ears 
in  love.  The  tender  passion  affects  us  differently, 
according  to  our  constitutions.  One  set  of  fellows, 
who  are  generally  the  pleasantest,  seldom  get  be 
yond  the  length  of  flirtation.  They  are  always  at 
it,  but  constantly  changing,  and  therefore  manage 
to  get  through  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  attachments 
before  they  are  finally  brought  to  book.  Such  men 
are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  re 
quire  but  little  admonition.  You  no  doubt  hear 
them  now  and  then  abused  for  trifling  with  the  af 
fections  of  young  women — as  if  the  latter  had 
themselves  the  slightest  remorse  in  playing  pre 
cisely  the  same  game  ! — but  in  most  cases  such 
censure  is  undeserved,  for  they  are  quite  as  much 
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in  earnest  as  their  neighbours,  so  long  as  the  im 
pulse  lasts.  The  true  explanation  is,  that  they 
have  survived  their  first  passion,  and  that  their 
faith  is  somewhat  shaken  in  the  boyish  creed  of  the 
absolute  perfectibility  of  woman.  The  great  dis 
appointment  of  life  does  not  make  them  misan 
thropes — but  it  forces  them  to  caution,  and  to  a 
closer  appreciation  of  character  than  is  usually  un 
dertaken  in  the  first  instance.  They  have  become, 
perhaps,  more  selfish — certainly  more  suspicious, 
and  though  often  on  the  verge  of  a  proposal,  they 
never  commit  themselves  without  an  extreme  de 
gree  of  deliberation. 

Another  set  seem  designed  by  nature  to  be  the 
absolute  victims  of  woman.  Whenever  they  fall 
in  love,  they  do  it  with  an  earnestness  and  an  obsti 
nacy  which  is  actually  appalling.  The  adored  ob 
ject  of  their  affections  can  twine  them  round  her 
finger,  quarrel  with  them,  cheat  them,  caricature 
them,  or  flirt  with  others,  without  the  least  risk  of 
severing  the  triple  cord  of  attachment.  They  be 
come  as  tame  as  poodle-dogs,  will  submit  patiently 
to  any  manner  of  cruelty  or  caprice,  and  in  fact 
seem  rather  to  be  grateful  for  such  treatment  than 
otherwise.  Clever  women  usually  contrive  to  se 
cure  a  captive  of  this  kind.  He  is  useful  to  them 
in  a  hundred  ways,  never  interferes  with  their 
schemes,  and,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  they 
can  always  fall  back  upon  him  as  a  pis-aller. 
G  K 
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My  friend  Tom  Strachan  belonged  decidedly  to 
this  latter  section.  Mary  Eivers,  a  remarkably 
clever  and  very  showy  girl,  but  as  arrant  a  flirt  as 
ever  wore  rosebud  in  her  bosom,  had  engrossed  the 
whole  of  his  heart  before  he  reached  the  reflect 
ing  age  of  twenty,  and  kept  him  for  nearly  five 
years  in  a  state  of  uncomplaining  bondage.  Not 
that  I  believe  she  ever  cared  about  him.  Tom  was 
as  poor  as  a  church-mouse,  and  had  nothing  on 
earth  to  look  to  except  the  fruits  of  his  professional 
industry,  which,  judging  from  all  appearances,  would 
be  a  long  time  indeed  in  ripening.  Mary  was  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  put  up  with  love  in  a  cottage, 
even  had  Tom's  circumstances  been  adequate  to 
defray  the  rent  of  a  tenement  of  that  description  : 
she  had  a  vivid  appreciation,  not  only  of  the  sub 
stantial  s  but  of  the  higher  luxuries  of  existence. 
But  her  vanity  was  flattered  at  having  in  her  train 
at  least  one  devoted  dangler,  whom  she  could  play 
off,  whenever  opportunity  required,  against  some 
more  valuable  admirer.  Besides,  Strachan  was  a 
man  of  family,  tall,  good-looking,  and  unquestion 
ably  clever  in  his  way  :  he  also  danced  the  polka 
well,  and  was  useful  in  the  ball-room  or  the  pic 
nic.  So  Mary  Rivers  kept  him  on  in  a  kind  of 
blissful  dream,  just  sunning  him  sufficiently  with 
her  smiles  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  beloved, 
but  never  allowing  matters  to  go  so  far  as  to  lead 
to  the  report  that  they  were  engaged.  Tom  asked 
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for  nothing  more.  He  was  quite  contented  to  in 
dulge  for  years  in  a  dream  of  future  bliss,  and 
wrote  during  the  interval  a  great  many  more  son 
nets  than  summonses.  Unfortunately  sonnets  don't 
pay  well,  so  that  his  worldly  affairs  did  not  progress 
at  any  remarkable  ratio.  And  he  only  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  his  real  situation,  when  Miss  Rivers,  hav 
ing  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  one  day  in  the  Zoolo 
gical  Gardens,  announced  on  the  next  to  her  friends 
that  she  had  accepted  the  hand  of  a  bilious  East 
India  merchant. 

Tom  made  an  awful  row  about  it — grew  as  atten 
uated  and  brown  as  an  eel — and  garnished  his  con 
versation  with  several  significant  hints  about  suicide. 
He  was,  however,  saved  from  that  ghastly  alterna 
tive  by  being  drafted  into  a  Rowing  Club,  who  plied 
their  gondolas  daily  on  the  Union  Canal.  Hard  ex 
ercise,  beer,  and  pulling  had  their  usual  sanatory 
effect,  and  Tom  gradually  recovered  his  health,  if 
not  his  spirits. 

It  was  at  this  very  crisis  that  he  fell  in  with  this 
mysterious  Miss  Percy.  There  was  an  immense 
hole  in  his  affections  which  required  to  be  filled  up; 
and,  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  he  plugged  it  with 
the  image  of  Dorothea.  The  flight,  therefore,  of  the 
fair  levanter,  after  so  brief  an  intercourse,  was  quite 
enough  to  upset  him.  He  was  in  the  situation  of  a 
man  who  is  informed  over-night  that  he  has  suc 
ceeded  to  a  large  fortune,  and  who  gets  a  letter 
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next  morning  explaining  that  it  is  a  mere  mistake. 
I  was  therefore  not  at  all  astonished  either  at  his 
paroxysms  or  his  credulity. 

We  had  rather  a  dreary  dinner  that  day.  The 
judges  always  entertain  the  first  day  of  circuit,  and 
it  is  considered  matter  of  etiquette  that  the  counsel 
should  attend.  Sometimes  these  forensic  feeds  are 
pleasant  enough  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  there 
was  a  visible  damp  thrown  over  the  spirits  of  the 
party.  His  lordship  was  evidently  savage  at  the 
unforeseen  escape  of  M'Wilkin,  and  looked  upon 
me,  as  I  thought,  with  somewhat  of  a  prejudiced 
eye.  Bailie  Beerie  and  the  other  magistrates  seemed 
uneasy  at  their  unusual  proximity  to  a  personage 
who  had  the  power  of  death  arid  transportation,  and 
therefore  abstained  from  emitting  the  accustomed 
torrent  of  civic  facetiousness.  One  of  the  sheriffs 
wanted  to  be  off  on  a  cruise,  and  another  was  unwell 
with  the  gout.  The  Depute  Advocate  was  fagged ; 
Whaup  surly  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  ear,  on  account 
of  the  tenuity  of  his  fees  ;  and  Strachan,  of  course, 
in  an  extremely  un conversational  mood.  So  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  eat  and  drink  as  plentifully  as 
I  could,  and  very  thankful  I  was  that  the  claret  was 
tolerably  sound. 

We  rose  from  table  early.  As  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  Tom  to  himself  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
we  adjourned  to  his  room  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy 
ing  a  cigar ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  upon  the  table 
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lay  the  expected  missive.  Strachan  dashed  at  it 
like  a  pike  pouncing  upon  a  parr ;  I  lay  down  upon 
the  sofa,  lit  my  weed,  and  amused  myself  by  watch 
ing  his  physiognomy. 

"  Dear  suffering  angel !  "  said  Tom  at  last,  with 
a  sort  of  whimper,  "  Destiny  has  done  its  worst ! 
We  have  parted,  and  the  first  fond  dream  of  our 
love  has  vanished  before  the  cold  and  dreary  dawn 
of  reality  !  0  my  friend — we  were  like  the  two 
birds  in  the  Oriental  fable,  each  doomed  to  traverse 
the  world  before  we  could  encounter  our  mate — we 
met,  and  almost  in  the  same  hour  the  thunderbolt 
burst  above  us  !  " 

"  Yes — two  very  nice  birds,"  said  I.  "  But  what 
does  she  say  in  the  letter  ?  " 

"  You  may  read  it,"  replied  Tom,  and  he  handed 
me  the  epistle.  It  was  rather  a  superior  specimen 
of  penmanship,  and  I  don't  choose  to  criticise  the 
style.  Its  tenor  was  as  follows  : — 

"I  am  hardly  yet,  my  dear  friend,  capable  of 
estimating  the  true  extent  of  my  emotions.  Like 
the  buoyant  seaweed  torn  from  its  native  bed  among 
the  submarine  forest  of  the  corals,  I  have  been  tossed 
from  wave  to  wave,  hurried  onwards  by  a  stream 
more  resistless  than  that  which  sweeps  through  the 
Gulf  of  Labrador,  and  far — far  away  as  yet  is  the 
wished-for  haven  of  my  rest.  Hitherto  my  life  has 
been  a  tissue  of  calamity  and  woe.  Over  my  head 
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since  childhood,  has  stretched  a  dull  and  dreary- 
canopy  of  clouds,  shutting  me  out  for  ever  from  a 
glimpse  of  the  blessed  sun.  Once,  and  but  once 
only  have  I  seen  a  chasm  in  that  envious  veil — 
only  once  and  for  a  few,  a  very  few  moments,  have 
I  gazed  upon  the  blue  empyrean,  and  felt  my  heart 
expand  and  thrill  to  the  glories  of  its  liquid  lustre. 
That  once — oh,  Mr  Strachan,  can  I  ever  forget  it  ? 
— that  once  comprises  the  era  of  the  few  hours  which 
were  the  silent  witnesses  of  our  meeting  ! 

"  Am  I  weak  in  writing  to  you  thus  ?  Perhaps 
I  am  ;  but  then,  Thomas,  I  have  never  been  taught 
to  dissemble.  Did  I,  however,  think  it  probable 
that  we  should  ever  meet  again — that  I  should  hear 
from  your  lips  a  repetition  of  that  language  which 
now  is  chronicled  in  my  soul — it  may  be  that  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  risk  an  avowal  so  candid 
and  so  dear !  As  it  is,  it  matters  not.  You  have 
been  my  benefactor,  my  kind  consoler — my  friend. 
You  have  told  me  that  you  love  ;  and  in  the  fulness 
and  native  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  believe  you. 
And  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that 
your  sentiments  have  been  at  least  appreciated, 
believe  that  of  all  the  pangs  which  the  poor  Doro 
thea  has  suffered,  this  last  agony  of  parting  has 
been  incomparably  the  most  severe. 

"  You  asked  me  if  there  was  no  hope.  Oh,  my 
Thomas  !  what  would  I  not  give  could  I  venture  to 
answer,  yes  ?  But  it  cannot  be  !  You  are  young 
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and  happy,  and  will  yet  be  fortunate  and  beloved  : 
why,  then,  should  T  permit  so  fair  an  existence  to 
be  blighted  by  the  upas-tree  of  destiny  under  which 
I  am  doomed  to  languish  ?  You  shall  not  say  that 
I  am  selfish — you  shall  not  hereafter  reproach  me 
for  having  permitted  you  to  share  a  burden  too  great 
for  both  of  us  to  carry.  You  must  learn  the  one 
great  lesson  of  existence,  to  submit  and  to  forget ! 

"  I  am  going  far  away,  to  the  margin  of  that 
inhospitable  shore  which  receives  upon  its  rocks 
the  billows  of  the  unbroken  Atlantic — or  haply  ^ 
amongst  the  remoter  isles,  I  shall  listen  to  the  sea- 
mew's  cry.  Do  not  weep  for  me.  Amidst  the  myriad 
of  blight  and  glowing  things  which  flutter  over  the 
surface  of  this  green  creation,  let  one  feeble,  chok 
ing,  overburdened  heart  be  forgotten  !  Follow  me 
not — seek  me  not — for,  like  the  mermaid  on  the 
approach  of  the  mariner,  I  should  shrink  from  the 
face  of  man  into  the  glassy  caverns  of  the  deep. 

"  Adieu,  Thomas,  adieu  !  Say  what  you  will  for 
me  to  the  noble  and  generous  Beerie.  Would  to 
heaven  that  I  could  send  him  some  token  in  return 
for  all  his  kindness  !  But  a  good  and  gallant  heart 
is  its  own  most  adequate  reward. 

"  They  are  putting  to  the  horses — I  can  hear  the 
rumble  of  the  chariot !  Oh,  once  more,  dear  friend 
— alas,  too  inexpressibly  dear! — take  my  last  fare 
well.  Adieu — my  heart  is  breaking  as  I  write  the 
bitter  word  ! — forget  me.  DOROTHEA/' 
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"  Do  you  wonder  at  my  sorrow  now?  "  said  Stra- 
chan,  as  I  laid  down  the  passionate  epistle. 

"  Why,  no.  It  is  well  got  up  upon  the  whole, 
and  does  credit  to  the  lady's  erudition.  But  I  don't 
see  why  she  should  insist  so  strongly  upon  eternal 
separation.  Have  you  no  idea  whereabouts  that 
aunt  of  hers  may  happen  to  reside  ?  " 
.  "  Not  the  slightest." 

"  Because,  judging  from  her  letter,  it  must  be 
somewhere  about  Benbecula  or  Tiree.  I  shouldn't 
even  wonder  if  she  had  a  summer  box  on  St  Kilda." 

"  Eight !  I  did  not  think  of  that — you  observe 
she  speaks  of  the  remoter  isles." 

u  To  be  sure,  and  for  half  a  century  there  has  not 
been  a  mermaid  seen  to  the  east  of  the  Lewis.  Now, 
take  my  advice,  Tom — don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
in  the  meantime,  but  wait  until  the  Court  of  Session 
rises  in  July.  That  will  allow  plenty  of  time  for 
matters  to  settle  ;  and  if  the  old  Viscount  and  that 
abominable  Abiram  don't  find  her  out  before  then, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  abandon  the 
search.  In  the  interim,  the  lady  will  have  cooled. 
Walks  upon  the  sea-shore  are  uncommonly  dull 
without  something  like  reciprocal  sentimentality. 
The  odds  are,  that  the  old  aunt  is  addicted  to  snuff, 
tracts,  and  the  distribution  of  flannel,  and  before 
August,  the  fair  Dorothea  will  be  yearning  for  a 
sight  of  her  adorer.  You  can  easily  gammon  An 
thony  Whaup  into  a  loan  of  that  yacht  of  his  which 
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he  makes  such  a  boast  of ;  and  if  you  go  prudently 
about  it,  and  flatter  him  on  the  score  of  his  steering, 
I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that  he  will  victual  his 
hooker  and  give  you  a  cruise  in  it  for  nothing." 

"  Admirable,  my  dear  Fred  !  We  shall  touch  at 
all  the  isles  from  lona  to  Uist ;  and  if  Miss  Percy 
be  indeed  there — " 

11  You  can  carry  her  off  on  five  minutes'  notice, 
and  our  long  friend  will  be  abundantly  delighted. 
Only,  mind  this  !  If  you  want  my  candid  opinion 
on  the  wisdom  of  such  an  alliance,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  you  to  meddle  no  farther  in  the  matter, 
for  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  Honourable  Doro 
thea,  and 

"  Bah,  Fred  !  Doubts  after  such  a  letter  as  that  ? 
Impossible  1  No,  my  dear  friend — your  scheme  is 
admirable — unexceptionable,  and  I  shall  certainly 
act  upon  it.  But  oh — it  is  a  weary  time  till  July!" 

"Merely  a  short  interval  of  green  pease  and 
strawberries.  I  advise  you,  however,  to  fix  down 
Whaup  as  early  as  you  can  for  the  cruise." 

The  hint  was  rapidly  taken.  We  sent  for  our 
facetious  friend,  ordered  supper,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  tumblers,  persuaded  him  that  his 
knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  was  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  that  he  was  much  deeper 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  sky-scraping  than  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Whaup  gave  in.  By  dint  of  a  little 
extra  persuasion,  I  believe  we  might  have  coaxed 
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him  into  a  voyage  for  Otaheite  ;  and  before  we 
parted  for  the  evening  it  was  agreed  that  Strachan 
should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start  for  the 
Western  Islands  about  the  latter  end  of  July — 
Whaup  being  responsible  for  the  provisions  and 
champagne,  whilst  Tom  pledged  himself  to  cigars. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  NEVER  ascertained  the  exact  amount  of  the  sum 
which  Tom  handed  over  to  the  Bailie.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  considerable,  for  he  took  to 
retrenching  his  expenditure,  and  never  once  drop 
ped  a  hint  about  the  ten  pounds  which  I  was  so 
singularly  verdant  as  to  lend  him.  The  summer 
session  stole  away  as  quickly  as  its  predecessors, 
though  not,  in  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  quite  as 
unprofitably,  for  I  got  a  couple  of  Sheriff-court 
papers  to  draw  in  consequence  of  my  M'Wilkin 
appearance.  Tom,  however,  was  very  low  about 
himself,  and  affected  solitude.  He  would  not  join 
in  any  of  the  strawberry  lunches  or  fish  dinners  so 
attractive  to  the  junior  members  of  the  bar ;  but 
frequented  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where  he  might 
be  seen  any  fine  afternoon,  stretched  upon  the  bank 
beside  the  pond,  concocting  sonnets,  or  inscribing 
the  name  of  Dorothea  upon  the  monument  dedicated 
to  Linnseus. 
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Time,  however,  stole  on.  The  last  man  who 
was  going  to  be  married  got  his  valedictory  dinner 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  Gowns  were  thrown 
off,  wigs  boxed  up,  and  we  all  dispersed  to  the 
country  wheresoever  our  inclination  might  lead  us. 
I  resolved  to  devote  the  earlier  part  of  the  vacation 
to  the  discovery  of  the  town  of  Clackmannan — a 
place  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  but  which  no 
human  being  whom  I  ever  encountered  had  seen. 
Whaup  was  not  oblivious  of  his  promise,  and 
Strachan  clove  unto  him  like  a  limpet. 

We  did  not  meet  again  until  September  was 
well-nigh  over.  In  common  with  Strachan,  I  had 
adopted  the  resolution  of  changing  my  circuit,  and 
henceforth  adhering  to  Glasgow,  which,  from  its 
superior  supply  of  criminals,  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  our  young  forensic  aspirants.  So  I  packed 
my  portmanteau,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Saint 
Rollox,  and  started  for  the  balmy  west. 

The  first  man  I  met  in  George's  Square  was  my 
own  delightful  Thomas.  He  looked  rather  thin ; 
was  fearfully  sun-burned  ;  had  on  a  pair  of  canvass 
trousers  most  wofully  bespattered  with  tar,  and 
evidently  had  not  shaved  for  a  fortnight. 

"  Why,  Tom,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  cried  I,  "  can 
this  possibly  be  you?  What  the  deuce  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself  ?  You  look  as  hairy  as 
Eobinson  Crusoe." 

"  You  should  see  Whaup, — he's  rather  worse  off 
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than  Friday.  We  have  just  landed  at  the  Broomie- 
law,  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Anthony  in  a  tavern 
for  fear  we  should  be  mobbed  in  the  street.  I'm 
off  by  the  rail  to  Edinburgh,  to  get  some  decent 
toggery  for  us  both.  Lend  me  a  pound-note,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  Certainly — that's  eleven,  you  recollect.  But 
what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Where  is  the 
yacht?" 

"  Safe  —  under  twenty  fathoms  of  dark  blue 
water,  at  a  place  they  call  the  Sneeshanish  Islands. 
Catch  me  going  out  again,  with  Anthony  as  steers 
man  !" 

"  No  doubt  he  is  an  odd  sort  of  Palinurus.  But 
when  did  this  happen  ?  " 

"  Ten  days  ago.  We  were  three  days  and  nights 
upon  the  rock,  with  nothing  to  eat  except  two 
biscuits,  raw  mussels  and  tangle  !  " 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  and  how  did  you  get  off?  " 

"In  a  kelp-boat  from  Harris.  But  I  haven't 
time  for  explanation  just  now.  Go  down,  like  a 
good  fellow,  to  the  Broomielaw,  No.  431 — you  will 
find  Anthony  enjoying  himself  with  beef  steaks  and 
bottled  stout,  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  Cat  an$ 
Bagpipes.  I  must  refer  you  to  him  for  the  de 
tails.'1' 

"  One  word  more — you'll  be  back  to  the  circuit?  " 

"  Decidedly.  To-morrow  morning  :  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  my  things  together." 
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"  And  the  lady — what  news  of  her?  " 

The  countenance  of  Strachan  fell. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend  !  I  wish  you  had  not 
touched  upon  that  string — you  have  set  my  whole 
frame  a-jarring.  No  trace  of  her — none — none  I 
I  fear  I  shall  never  see  her  more  ! " 

"  Come  !  don't  be  down-hearted.  One  never 
can  tell  what  may  happen.  Perhaps  you  may 
meet  her  sooner  than  you  think." 

"  You  are  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  Fred.  But  iVe 
lost  all  hope.  Nothing  but  a  dreary  existence  is 
now  before  me,  and — but,  by  Jupiter,  there  goes 
the  starting  bell !  " 

Tom  vanished,  like  Aubrey's  apparition,  with  a 
melodious  twang,  and  a  perceptible  odour  of  tar ; 
and  so,  being  determined  to  expiscate  the  matter, 
I  proceeded  towards  the  Broomielaw,  and  in  due 
time  became  master  of  the  locality  of  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes. 

"  Is  there  a  Mr  Whaup  here  ?  "  I  inquired  of 
Mrs  M'Tavish,  the  landlady,  who  was  filling  a  gill- 
stoup  at  the  bar. 

"  Here  you  are,  old  chap ! "  cried  the  hilarious 
voice  of  Anthony  from  an  inner  apartment.  "  Turn 
to  the  right,  steer  clear  of  the  scrubbing  brushes, 
and  help  yourself  to  a  mouthful  of  Guinness." 

I  obeyed.  Heavens,  what  a  figure  he  was  ! 
His  trousers  were  rent  both  at  the  knees  and  else 
where,  and  were  kept  together  solely  by  means  of 
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whip-cord.  His  shirt  had  evidently  not  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  the  excise  duties  upon  soap,  and 
was  screened  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  beholder  by 
an  extempore  paletot,  fabricated  out  of  sail-cloth, 
without  the  remotest  apology  for  sleeves. 

Anthony,  however,  looked  well  in  health,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  tremendous  spirits. 

"  Tip  us  your  fin,  my  old  coxs'un  !  "  said  he, 
winking  at  me  over  the  rim  of  an  enormous  pewter 
vessel  which  effectually  eclipsed  the  lower  segment 
of  his  visage.  "  Blessed  if  I  ain't  as  glad  to  see 
you  as  one  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens  in  a  squall." 

"  Come,  Anthony !  leave  off  your  nautical  non 
sense,  and  talk  like  a  man  of  the  world.  What  on 
earth  have  you  and  Tom  Strachan  been  after  ?  " 

"  Nothing  on  earth,  but  a  good  deal  on  sea,  and 
a  trifle  on  as  uncomfortable  a  section  of  basalt  as 
ever  served  two  unhappy  buccaniers  for  bed,  table, 
and  sofa.  The  dullness  is  not  off  me  yet." 

"  But  how  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Very  simply  :  but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
It's  a  long  story,  though,  so  if  you  please  I  shall 
top  off  with  something  hot.  I'm  glad  you've  come, 
however,  for  I  had  some  doubts  how  far  this  sort 
of  original  Petersham  would  inspire  confidence  as 
to  my  credit  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  M'Tavish. 
It's  all  right  now,  however,  so  here  goes  for  my 
yarn." 

But  I  shall  not  follow  my  friend  through  all  the 
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windings  of  his  discourse,  varied  though  it  certainly 
was,  like  the  adventures  of  the  venerated  Sinbad. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  hardly  out  of  sight 
of  the  Cumbraes  before  Tom  confided  the  whole 
tale  of  his  sorrows  to  the  callous  Anthony,  who,  as 
he  expressed  it,  had  come  out  for  a  lark,  and  had 
no  idea  of  rummaging  the  whole  of  the  west  coast 
and  the  adjacent  islands  for  a  petticoat.  Moved, 
however,  by  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  Strachan, 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  quest  by 
the  dim  vision  of  an  elopement,  Anthony  magnani 
mously  waived  his  objections,  and  the  two  kept 
cruising  together  in  a  little  shell  of  a  yacht,  all 
round  the  western  Archipelago.  Besides  them 
selves,  there  were  only  a  man  and  a  boy  on  board. 
"  It  was  slow  work,"  said  Anthony, — "  deucedly 
slow.  I  would  not  have  minded  the  thing  so  much 
if  Strachan  had  been  reasonably  sociable  ;  but  it  was 
rather  irksome,  you  will  allow,  when,  after  the  boy 
had  brought  in  the  kettle,  and  we  had  made  every 
thing  snug  for  the  night,  Master  Strachan  began  to 
maunder  about  the  lady's  eyes,  and  to  tear  his  hair, 
and  to  call  himself  the  most  miserable  dog  in  exist 
ence.  I  had  serious  thoughts,  at  one  time,  of  leav 
ing  him  ashore  on  Mull  or  Skye,  and  making  off 
direct  to  the  Orkneys  ;  but  good-nature  was  always 
my  foible,  so  I  went  on,  beating  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  though  we  had  been  looking  for  the 
wreck  of  the  Florida. 
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"  I'll  never  take  another  cruise  with  a  lover  so 
long  as  I  live.  Tom  led  me  all  manner  of  dances, 
and  we  were  twice  fired  at  from  farm-houses  where 
he  was  caterwauling  beneath  the  windows  with  a 
guitar.  It  seems  he  had  heard  that  flame  of  his 
sing  a  Spanish  air  at  Jedburgh.  Tom  must  needs 
pick  it  up,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  he  pestered 
me.  Go  where  we  would,  he  kept  harping  on  that 
abominable  ditty,  in  the  hope  that  his  mistress 
might  hear  him  ;  and,  when  I  remonstrated  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  he  quoted  the  case  of 
Blondel,  and  some  trash  out  of  Uhland's  ballads. 
Serenading  on  the  west  coast  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  pastime.  The  nights  are  as  raw  as  an 
anchovy,  and  the  midges  particularly  plentiful. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  lady 
after  all.  Strachan  got  into  low  spirits,  and  I  con 
fess  that  I  was  sometimes  sulky — so  we  had  an 
occasional  blow-up,  which  by  no  means  added  to 
the  conviviality  of  the  voyage.  One  evening,  just 
at  sundown,  we  entered  the  Sound  of  Sneeshanish 
— an  ugly  place,  let  me  tell  you,  at  the  best,  but 
especially  to  be  avoided  in  any  thing  like  a  gale  of 
wind.  The  clouds  in  the  horizon  looked  particu 
larly  threatening,  and  I  got  a  little  anxious,  for  I 
knew  that  there  were  some  rocks  about,  and  not  a 
lighthouse  in  the  whole  of  the  district. 

"  In  an  hour  or  two  it  grew  as  dark  as  a  wolf's 
throat.  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  make  out 
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where  we  were,  for  the  Sound  is  very  narrow  in 
some  parts,  and  occasionally  I  thought  that  I  could 
hear  breakers  ahead. 

"'Tom,'  said  I,  'Tom,  you  lubber! — for  our 
esteemed  friend  was,  as  usual,  lying  on  the  deck, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  twangling  at  that  eternal 
guitar — '  take  hold  of  the  helm,  will  you,  for  a 
minute,  while  I  go  down  and  look  at  the  chart.' 

"  I  was  as  cold  as  a  cucumber  ;  so,  after  having 
ascertained,  as  I  best  could,  the  bearings  about  the 
Sound,  I  rather  think  I  did  stop  below  for  one  mo 
ment — but  not  longer — just  to  mix  a  glass  of 
swizzle  by  way  of  fortification,  for  I  didn't  expect 
to  get  to  bed  that  night.  All  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
a  shout  from  the  bows,  bolted  upon  deck,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  a  black  object  light  ahead,  with 
the  surf  shooting  over  it. 

"  *  Luff,  Tom  !  or  we  are  all  dead  men  ; — Luff,  I 
say  ! '  shouted  I.  I  might  as  well  have  called  to  a 
millstone.  Tom  was  in  a  kind  of  trance. 

"  *  0  Dorothea ! '  said  our  friend. 

"  '  To  the  devil  with  Dorothea ! '  roared  I, 
snatching  the  tiller  from  his  hand. 

"  *  It  was  too  late.  We  went  smash  upon  the 
rock,  with  a  force  that  sent  us  headlong  upon  the 
deck,  and  Strachan  staggered  to  his  feet,  bleeding 
profusely  at  the  proboscis. 

"  Down  came  the  sail  rattling  about  our  ears, 
and  over  lurched  the  yacht.  I  saw  there  was  no 
6  L 
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time  to  lose,  so  I  leaped  at  once  upon  the  rock, 
arid  called  upon  the  rest  to  follow  me.  They  did 
so,  and  were  lucky  to  escape  with  no  more  disaster 
than  a  ruffling  of  the  cuticle  on  the  basalt ;  for  in 
two  minutes  more  all  was  over.  Some  of  the  tim 
bers  had  been  staved  in  at  the  first  concussion. 
She  rapidly  filled, — and  down  went,  before  my  eyes, 
the  Caption,  the  tidiest  little  craft  that  ever  pitched 
her  broadside  into  the  hull  of  a  Frenchman  ! " 

"Very  well  told  indeed,"  said  I,  "  only,  Anthony, 
it  does  strike  me  that  the  last  paragraph  is  not 
quite  original.  I've  heard  something  like  it  in  my 
younger  days,  at  the  Adelphi.  But  what  became 
of  you  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Faith,  we  were  in  a  fix,  as  you  may  easily  con 
ceive.  All  we  could  do  was  to  scramble  up  the 
rocks, — which,  fortunately,  were  not  too  precipitous, 
— until  we  reached  a  dry  place,  where  we  lay,  hud 
dled  together,  until  morning.  When  light  came, 
we  found  that  we  were  not  on  the  main  land,  but 
on  a  kind  of  little  stack  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
channel,  without  a  blade  of  grass  upon  it,  or  the 
prospect  of  a  sail  in  sight.  This  was  a  nice  situa 
tion  for  two  members  of  the  Scottish  bar  !  The 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
provisions,  which  we  found  to  consist  of  a  couple 
of  biscuits,  that  little  Jim,  the  boy,  happened  to 
have  about  him.  Of  course  we  followed  the  exam 
ple  of  the  earlier  navigators,  and  confiscated  these 
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pro  bono  publico.  We  had  not  a  drop  of  alcohol 
among  us,  but,  very  luckily,  picked  up  a  small  keg 
of  fresh  water,  which,  I  believe,  was  our  salvation. 
Strachan  did  not  behave  well.  He  wanted  to  keep 
half-a-dozen  cigars  to  himself;  but  such  monstrous 
selfishness  could  not  be  permitted,  and  the  rest  of 
us  took  them  from  him  by  force.  I  shall  always 
blame  myself  for  having  weakly  restored  to  him  a 
cheroot." 

"And  what  folio  wed?" 

"  Why,  we  remained  three  days  upon  the  rock. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  moderate,  so  that  we 
were  not  absolutely  washed  away,  but  for  all  that 
it  was  consumedly  cold  of  nights.  The  worst  thing, 
however,  was  the  deplorable  state  of  our  larder. 
We  finished  the  biscuits  the  first  day,  trusting  to 
be  speedily  relieved ;  but  the  sun  set  without  a 
vestige  of  a  sail,  and  we  supped  sparingly  upon 
tangle.  Next  morning  we  were  so  ravenous  that 
we  could  have  eaten  raw  squirrels.  That  day  we 
subsisted  entirely  upon  shell-fish,  and  smoked  out 
all  our  cigars.  On  the  third  we  bolted  two  old 
gloves,  buttons  and  all ;  and,  do  you  know,  Fred, 
I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  about  the  boy  Jim, 
for  Strachan  kept  eyeing  him  like  an  ogre,  began 
to  mutter  some  horrid  suggestions  as  to  the  pro 
priety  of  casting  lots,  and  execrated  his  own  stu 
pidity  in  being  unprovided  with  a  jar  of  pickles." 

"  0  Anthony — for  shame  1 " 
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"  Well — I'm  sure  he  was  thinking  about  it,  if  he 
did  not  say  so.  However,  we  lunched  upon  a  shoe, 
and  for  my  own  part,  whenever  I  go  upon  another 
voyage,  I  shall  take  the  precaution  of  providing  my 
self  with  pliable  French  boots — your  Kilmarnock  lea 
ther  is  so  very  intolerably  tough  !  Towards  even 
ing,  to  our  infinite  joy,  we  descried  a  boat  entering 
the  Sound.  We  shouted,  as  you  may  be  sure,  like 
demons.  The  Celtic  Samaritans  came  up,  and, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Rory  M'Gregor  the  mas 
ter,  we  each  of  us  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  at 
least  two  gallons  of  oatmeal  porridge  comfortably 
stowed  beneath  our  belts.  And  that's  the  whole 
history." 

"  And  how  do  you  feel  after  such  unexampled 
privation  ?  " 

"  Not  a  hair  the  worse.  But  this  I  know,  that 
if  ever  I  am  caught  again  on  such  idiotical  errand 
as  hunting  for  a  young  woman  through  the  High 
lands,  my  nearest  of  kin  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
have  me  cognosced  without  opposition." 

"Ah — you  are  no  lover,  Anthony.  Strachan,  now, 
would  go  barefooted  through  Stony  Arabia  for  the 
mere  chance  of  a  casual  glimpse  at  his  mistress." 

"  All  I  can  say,  my  dear  fellow,  is,  that  if  connu 
bial  happiness  cannot  be  purchased  without  a 
month's  twangling  on  a  guitar  and  three  consecu 
tive  suppers  upon  sea-weed,  I  know  at  least  one 
respectable  young  barrister  who  is  likely  to  die 
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unmarried.  But  I  say,  Fred,  let  us  have  a  coach 
and  drive  up  to  your  hotel.  You  can  lend  me  a 
coat,  I  suppose,  or  something  of  the  sort,  until 
Strachan  arrives  ;  and  just  be  good  enough,  will 
you,  to  settle  with  Mrs  M'Tavish  for  the  bill,  for, 
by  all  my  hopes  of  a  sheriffship,  I  have  been  thor 
oughly  purged  of  my  tin." 

The  matter  may  not  be  of  any  especial  interest 
to  the  public  ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  right  to 
record  the  fact  that  Anthony  Whaup  owes  me  seven 
shillings  and  eightpence  unto  this  day. 


CHAPTER  v. 

"  THAT  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it,"  said  Mr 
Hedger,  as  he  handed  me  the  last  of  three  indict 
ments,  with  the  joyful  accompaniment  of  the  fees. 
"  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  If  the  alibi 
will  hold  water,  good  and  well — if  not,  M'Closkie 
will  be  transported." 

Hedger  is  the  very  best  criminal  agent  I  ever 
met  with.  There  is  always  a  point  in  his  cases — 
his  precognitions  are  perfect,  and  pleading,  under 
such  auspices,  becomes  a  kind  of  realised  romance. 

"  By  the  way/'  said  he,  "  is  there  a  Mr  Strachan 
of  y»ur  bar  at  circuit  ?  I  have  a  curious  communi 
cation  from  a  prisoner  who  is  desirous  to  have  him 
as  her  counsel." 
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"  Indeed  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Mr  Strachan  is 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  will  be  here  imme 
diately.  I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  you.  Is  it  a 
heavy  case?  " 

"  No,  but  rather  an  odd  one — a  theft  of  money 
committed  at  the  Blenheim  hotel.  The  woman 
seems  a  person  of  education,  but,  as  she  obstinately 
refuses  to  tell  me  her  story,  I  know  very  little  more 
about  it  than  is  contained  in  the  face  of  the  indict 
ment," 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Why  you  know  that  is  a  matter  not  very  easily 
ascertained.  She  called  herself  Euphemia  Saville 
when  brought  up  for  examination,  and  of  course 
she  will  be  tried  as  such.  She  is  well  dressed, 
and  rather  pretty,  but  she  won't  have  any  other 
counsel  than  Mr  Strachan ;  and  singularly  enough, 
she  has  positively  forbidden  me  to  send  him  a  fee 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  take  it  as  an  insult." 

"  I  should  feel  particularly  obliged  if  the  whole 
public  would  take  to  insulting  me  perpetually  in 
that  manner  1  But  really  this  is  an  odd  history. 
Do  you  think  she  is  acquainted  with  my  friend  ?  " 

Hedger  winked. 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  he,  "  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  know  nothing  earthly  about  it.  Only  she  was  so 
extremely  desirous  to  have  him  engaged,  that  I 
thought  it  not  a  little  remarkable.  I  hope  your 
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friend  won't  take  offence  if  I  mention  what  the 
woman  said  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  And, 
apropos,  here  he  comes." 

And  in  effect  Whaup  and  Strachan  now  walked 
into  the  counsel's  apartment,  demure,  shaven,  and 
well  dressed — altogether  two  very  different-looking 
individuals  from  the  tatterdemalions  of  yesterday. 

"  Good  morning,  Fred,"  cried  Whaup  ;  "  Servant, 
Mr  Hedger — lots  of  work  going,  eh?  Are  the 
pleas  nearly  over  yet? " 

"  Very  nearly,  I  believe,  Mr  Whaup.  Would 
you  have  the  kindness  to " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  I.  "  Strachan,  allow  me 
to  introduce  my  friend  Mr  Hedger,  who  is  desirous 
of  your  professional  advice." 

"  I  say,  Freddy,"  said  Whaup,  looking  sulkily  at 
the  twain  as  they  retired  to  a  window  to  consult, 
"  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  Has  old  Hedger  got  a 
spite  at  any  of  his  clients  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know?     What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Because  I  should  rather  think,"  said  Anthony, 
"  that  in  our  friend  Strachan' s  hands  the  lad  runs  a 
remarkably  good  chance  of  a  sea  voyage  to  the 
colonies,  that's  all." 

"  Fie  for  shame,  Anthony  !  You  should  not  bear 
malice." 

"  No  more  I  do — but  T  can't  forget  the  loss  of 
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the  little  Caption  all  through  his  stupid  blundering ; 
and  this  morning  he  must  needs  sleep  so  long  that 
he  lost  the  early  train,  and  has  very  likely  cut  me 
out  of  business  for  the  sheer  want  of  a  pair  of  re 
putable  trousers." 

"  Never  mind — there  is  a  good  time  coming." 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  have  got  the 
pick  of  the  cases  ?  Very  well :  it  can't  be  helped, 
so  I  shall  even  show  myself  in  court  by  way  of 
public  advertisement." 

So  saying,  my  long  friend  wrestled  himself  into 
his  gown,  adjusted  his  wig  knowingly  upon  his 
cranium,  and  rushed  toward  the  court -room  as 
vehemently  as  though  the  weal  of -the  whole  crimi 
nal  population  of  the  west  depended  upon  his  indi 
vidual  exertions. 

"  Freddy,  come  here,  if  you  please/'  said  Stra- 
chan,  "  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  ! 
Do  you  know  that  this  woman,  Euphemia  Saville, 
though  she  wishes  me  to  act  as  her  counsel,  has 
positively  refused  to  see  me  !  " 

"  Very  odd,  certainly !     Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  name  in  my  life.  Are  you 
sure,  Mr  Hedger,  that  there  is  no  mistake  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  sir.  She  gave  me,  in  fact,  a  minute 
description  of  your  person,  which  perhaps  I  may  be 
excused  from  repeating." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  Tom,  fishingly ;  "  com 
plimentary,  I  suppose — eh?" 
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"  Why  yes,  rather  so,"  replied  Hedger  hesitat 
ingly  ;  and  he  cast  at  the  same  time  a  glance  at 
the  limbs  of  my  beloved  friend,  which  convinced 
me  that  Miss  Saville's  communication  had,  some 
how  or  other,  borne  reference  to  the  shape  of  a 
parenthesis.  "  But,  at  all  events,  you  may  be  sure 
she  has  seen  you.  I  really  can  imagine  no  reason 
for  an  interview.  We  often  have  people  who  take 
the  same  kind  of  whims,  and  you  have  no  idea  of 
their  obstinacy.  The  best  way  will  be  to  let  the 
Crown  lead  its  evidence,  and  trust  entirely  to  cross- 
examination.  I  shall  take  care,  at  all  events,  that 
her  appearance  shall  not  damage  her.  She  is  well 
dressed,  and  I  don't  doubt  will  make  use  of  her 
cambric  handkerchief." 

"  And  a  very  useful  thing  that  same  cambric  is/' 
observed  I.  "  Come,  Tom,  my  boy,  pluck  up  cour 
age  !  You  have  opportunity  now  for  a  grand  dis 
play  ;  and  if  you  can  poke  in  something  about 
chivalry  and  undefended  loveliness,  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  have  an  effect  on  the  jury.  There  is  a 
strong  spice  of  romance  in  the  composition  of  the 
men  of  the  Middle  Ward." 

"  The  whole  thing,  however,  seems  to  me  most 
mysterious." 

"  Very  ;  but  that  is  surely  an  additional  charm. 
We  seldom  find  a  chapter  from  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolfo  transferred  to  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court  of  Scotland." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  Fred, 
will  you  sit  beside  me  at  the  trial  ?  I'm  not  used 
to  tins  sort  of  thing  as  yet,  and  I  possibly  may  feel 
nervous." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  you.  At  any  rate  I  shall  be  there, 
and  of  course  you  may  command  me." 

In  due  time  the  cause  was  called.  Miss  Euphe- 
mia  Saville  ascended  the  trap  stair,  and  took  her 
seat  between  a  pair  of  policemen  with  exceedingly 
luxuriant  whiskers. 

I  must  allow  that  I  felt  a  strong  curiosity  about 
Euphemia.  Her  name  was  peculiar ;  the  circum 
stances  under  which  she  came  forward  were  un 
usual  ;  and  her  predilection  for  Strachan  was  tan 
talising.  Her  appearance,  however,  did  little  to 
solve  the  mystery.  She  was  neatly,  even  elegantly 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  close-fitting  bonnet  and 
thick  veil,  which  at  first  effectually  obscured  her 
countenance.  This,  indeed,  she  partially  removed 
when  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  indictment ;  but 
the  law  of  no  civilised  country  that  I  know  of  is  so 
savage  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a  handkerchief,  and 
the  fair  Saville  availed  herself  of  the  privilege  by 
burying  her  countenance  in  cambric.  I  could  only 
get  a  glimpse  of  some  beautiful  black  braided  hair 
and  a  forehead  that  resembled  alabaster.  To  all 
appearance  she  was  extremely  agitated,  and  sobbed 
as  she  answered  to  the  charge. 

The  tender-hearted  Strachan  was  not  the  sort  of 
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man  to  behold  the  sorrows  of  his  client  without 
emotion.  In  behalf  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
Scottish  bar  I  will  say  this,  that  they  invariably 
fight  tooth  and  nail  when  a  pretty  girl  is  concerned, 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  bursts  of  impassioned 
eloquence  poured  forth  in  defence  of  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  or  a  piquant  figure,  in  cases  where  an  elderly 
or  wizened  dame  would  have  run  a  strong  chance 
of  finding  no  Cicero  by  her  side.  Tom  accordingly 
approached  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  putting  some 
questions  to  his  client,  but  not  a  word  could  he  ex 
tract  in  reply.  Euphemia  drew  down  her  veil,  and 
waved  her  hand  with  a'repulsive  gesture. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her,"  said  Stra- 
chan ;  "  only  she  seems  to  be  a  monstrous  fine 
woman.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she  has  mis 
taken  me  for  somebody  else.  I  never  saw  her  in 
my  life  before." 

"  Hedger  deserves  great  credit  for  the  way  he 
has  got  her  up.  Observe,  Tom,  there  is  no  finery 
about  her ;  no  ribbons  or  gaudy  scarfs,  which  are 
as  unsuitable  at  a  trial  as  at  a  funeral.  Black  is 
your  only  wear  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  jury." 

"  True.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  aesthetics  of  criminal  clothing.  But  here  comes 
the  first  witness — Grobey,  I  think,  they  call  him — 
the  fellow  who  lost  the  money." 

Mr  Grobey  mounted  the  witness-box  like  a  cow 
ascending  a  staircase.  He  was  a  huge,  elephantine 
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animal  of  some  sixteen  stone,  with  bushy  eyebrows 
and  a  bald  pate,  which  he  ever  and  anon  affection 
ately  caressed  with  a  red  and  yellow  bandana. 
Strachan  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  sur 
veyed  him  wistfully  for  a  moment,  and  ^then  said 
to  me  in  a  hurried  whisper — 

"  As  I  live,  Fred,  that  is  the  identical  bagman 
who  boned  my  emerald  studs  at  Jedburgh !  " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  it  ?  " 

"  Fact,  upon  my  honour !  There  is  no  mistaking 
his  globular  freetrading  nose.  Would  it  not  be  pos 
sible  to  object  to  his  evidence  on  that  ground  ?  " 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  no. — Keflect — there  is  no  con 
viction." 

"  True.  But  he  stole  them  nevertheless.  Til 
ask  him  about  them  when  I  cross." 

Mr  Grobey's  narrative,  however,  as  embraced  in 
an  animated  dialogue  with  the  public  prosecutor, 
threw  some  new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the 
matter.  Grobey  was  a  traveller  in  the  employment 
of  the  noted  house  of  Barnacles,  Deadeye,  and 
Company,  and  perambulated  the  country  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  administering  to  deficiency 
of  vision.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  had 
arrived  at  the  Blenheim,  where,  after  a  light  sup 
per  of  fresh  herrings,  toasted  cheese,  and  Edin 
burgh  ale,  assisted,  more  Bagmannorum,  by  several 
glasses  of  stiff  brandy-and- water,  he  had  retired  to 
his  apartment  to  sleep  off  the  labours  of  the  day. 
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Somnus,  however,  did  not  descend  tliat  night  with 
his  usual  lightness  upon  Grobey.  On  the  contrary, 
the  deity  seemed  changed  into  a  ponderous  weight, 
which  lay  heavily  upon  the  chest  of  the  moaning 
and  suffocated  traveller ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
paralysis  which  appeared  to  have  seized  upon  his 
limbs,  every  external  object  in  the  apartment  be 
came  visible  to  him  as  by  the  light  of  a  magic  lan 
tern.  He  heard  his  watch  ticking,  like  a  living 
creature,  upon  the  dressing-table  where  he  had  left 
it.  His  black  morocco  pocket-book  was  distinctly 
visible  beside  the  looking-glass,  and  two  spectral 
boots  stood  up  amidst  the  varied  shadows  of  the 
night.  Grobey  was  very  uncomfortable.  He  be 
gan  to  entertain  the  horrid  idea  that  a  fiend  was 
hovering  through  his  chamber. 

All  at  once  he  heard  the  door  creaking  upon  its 
hinges.  There  was  a  slight  rustling  of  muslin,  a 
low  sigh,  and  then  momentary  silence.  "  What,  in 
the  name  of  John  Bright,  can  that  be  ?  "  thought 
the  terrified  traveller ;  but  he  had  not  to  wait  long 
for  explanation.  The  door  opened  slowly — a  female 
figure,  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  robes  of  virgin 
whiteness,  glided  in,  and  fixed  her  eyes,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  solemnity  and  menace,  upon  the 
countenance  of  Grobey.  He  lay  breathless  and 
motionless  beneath  the  spell.  This  might  have 
lasted  for  about  a  minute,  during  which  time,  as 
Grobey  expressed  it,  his  very  entrails  were  con- 
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vulsed  with  fear.  The  apparition  then  moved  on 
wards,  still  keeping  her  eyes  upon  the  couch.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  near  the  window,  raised  her 
arm  with  a  monitory  gesture  to  the  sky,  and  then 
all  at  once  seemed  to  disappear  as  if  absorbed  in 
the  watery  moonshine.  Grobey  was  as  bold  a  bag 
man  as  ever  flanked  a  mare  with  his  gig- whip,  but 
this  awful  visitation  was  too  much.  Boots,  look 
ing-glass,  and  table  swam  with  a  distracting  whirl 
before  his  eyes  ;  he  uttered  a  feeble  yell,  and  im 
mediately  lapsed  into  a  swoon. 

It  was  bright  morning  when  he  awoke.  He 
started  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  that  it  was  all  an  illusion.  To 
be  sure  there  were  the  boots  untouched,  the  coat, 
the  hat,  and  the  portmanteau  ;  but  where — oh 
where — were  the  watch  and  the  plethoric  pocket- 
book,  with  its  bunch  of  bank-notes  and  other  minor 
memoranda  ?  Gone — spirited  away  ;  and  with  a 
shout  of  despair  old  Grobey  summoned  the  household. 

The  police  were  straightway  taken  into  his  con 
fidence.  The  tale  of  the  midnight  apparition — of 
the  Demon  Lady — was  told  and  listened  to,  at  first 
with  somewhat  of  an  incredulous  smile  ;  but  when 
the  landlord  stated  that  an  unknown  damosel  had 
been  sojourning  for  two  days  at  the  hotel,  that  she 
had  that  morning  vanished  in  a  hackney-coach 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  her  address,  and  that, 
moreover,  certain  spoons  of  undeniable  silver  were 
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amissing,  Argus  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  after 
some  few  preliminary  inquiries,  issued  forth  in  quest 
of  the  fugitive.  Two  days  afterwards  the  fair  Sa- 
ville  was  discovered  in  a  temperance  hotel  ;  and  al 
though  the  pocket-book  had  disappeared,  both  the 
recognisable  notes  and  the  watch  were  found  in  her 
possession.  A  number  of  pawn-tickets,  also,  which 
were  contained  in  her  reticule,  served  to  collect 
from  divers  quarters  a  great  mass  of  bijouterie, 
amongst  which  were  the  Blenheim  spoons. 

Such  was  Mr  Grobey's  evidence  as  afterwards 
supplemented  by  the  police.  Tom  rose  to  cross- 
examine. 

"  Pray,  Mr  Grobey,"  said  he,  adjusting  his  gown 
upon  his  shoulders  with  a  very  knowing  and  deter 
mined  air,  as  though  he  intended  to  expose  his  victim 
— "  Pray,  Mr  Grobey,  are  you  any  judge  of  studs  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  a  racing  man,"  replied  Grobey,  "  but  I 
knows  an  oss  when  I  sees  it/' 

"  Don't  equivocate,  sir,  if  you  please.  Eecollect 
you  are  upon,  your  oath,"  said  Strachan,  irritated 
by  a  slight  tetter  which  followed  upon  Grobey's 
answer.  "  I  mean  studs,  sir — emerald  studs  for 
example  ?  " 

"  I  ain't.     But  the  lady  is,"  replied  Grobey. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  'Cos  there  vos  five  pair  on  them  taken  out  of 
pawn  with  her  tickets." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir  ?  " 
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"  'Cos  I  see'dthein." 

"  Were  you  at  Jedburgh,  sir,  in  the  month  of 
April  last?" 

"  I  was/' 

"  Do  you  recollect  seeing  me  there  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

'•  Do  you  remember  what  passed  upon  that  occa 
sion?" 

"  You  was  rather  confluscated,  I  think." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"Mr  Straclian/'  said  the  judge  mildly,  "I  am 
always  sorry  to  interrupt  a  young  counsel,  but  I 
really  cannot  see  the  relevancy  of  these  questions. 
The  court  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  com 
munications  with  the  witness.  I  presume  I  need 
not  take  a  note  of  these  latter  answers/' 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  Tom,  rather  dis 
comfited  at  being  cut  out  of  his  revenge  on  the 
bagman,  "  I  shall  ask  him  something  else  ;  "  and 
he  commenced  his  examination  in  right  earnest. 
Grobey,  however,  stood  steadfast  to  the  letter  of 
his  previous  testimony. 

Another  witness  was  called  ;  and  to  my  surprise 
the  Scottish  Vidocq  appeared.  He  spoke  to  the 
apprehension  and  the  search,  and  also  to  the  cha 
racter  of  the  prisoner.  In  his  eyes  she  had  long 
been  chronicled  as  habit  and  repute  a  thief. 

"  You  know  the  prisoner,  then  ?  "  said  Strachan 
rising. 
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"  I  do.     Any  time  these  three  years." 

"  Under  what  name  is  she  known  to  you  ?  " 

"  Betsy  Brown  is  her  real  name,  but  she  has 
gone  by  twenty  others." 

"  By  twenty,  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  There,  or  thereabouts.  She  always  flies  at 
high  game  ;  and,  being  a  remarkably  clever  wo 
man,  she  passes  herself  off  for  a  lady." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  elsewhere  than  in 
Glasgow?" 

"  I  have." 

"Where?" 

"  At  Jedburgh/' 

I  cannot  tell  what  impulse  it  was  that  made  me 
twitch  Strachan's  gown  at  this  moment.  It  was 
not  altogether  a  suspicion,  but  rather  a  presenti 
ment  of  coming  danger.  Strachan  took  the  hint 
and  changed  his  line. 

"  Can  you  specify  any  of  her  other  names  ?  " 

"  I  can.  There  are  half-a-dozen  of  them  here 
on  the  pawn-tickets.  Shall  I  read  them  ?  " 

"  If  you  please/' 

"  One  diamond  ring,  pledged  in  name  of  Lady 
Emily  Delaroche.  A  garnet  brooch  and  chain — 
Miss  Maria  Mortimer.  Three  gold  seals — Mrs  Mark- 
ham  Yere.  A  watch  and  three  emerald  studs — 
the  Honourable  Dorothea  Percy " 

There  was  a  loud  shriek  from  the  bar,  and  a 
bustle — the  prisoner  had  fainted. 

6  M 
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I  looked  at  Strachan.  He  was  absolutely  as 
white  as  a  corpse. 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  I,  "  hadn't  you  better  go 
out  into  the  open  air  ?  " 

" No  1  "  was  the  firm  reply ;  "I  am  here  to  do 
my  duty,  and  I'll  do  it." 

And  in  effect,  the  Spartan  boy  with  the  fox 
gnawing  into  his  side  did  not  acquit  himself  more 
heroically  than  my  friend.  The  case  was  a  clear 
one,  no  doubt,  but  Tom  made  a  noble  speech,  and 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  Judge  upon  his 
ability.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  finished  it 
than  he  left  the  Court. 

I  saw  him  two  hours  afterwards. 

"Tom,"  said  I,  "about  these  emerald  studs — I 
think  I  could  get  them  back  from  the  Fiscal." 

"  Keep  them  to  yourself.     I'm  off  to  India." 

"  Bah ! — go  down  to  the  Highlands  for  a  month." 

Tom  did  so ;  purveyed  himself  a  kilt ;  met  an 
heiress  at  the  Inverness  Meeting,  arid  married  her. 
He  is  now  the  happy  father  of  half-a-dozen  child 
ren,  and  a  good  many  of  us  would  give  a  trifle  for 
his  practice.  But  to  this  day  he  is  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare  if  an  allusion  is  made  in  his  presence 
to  any  kind  of  studs  whatsoever. 
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No.  III. 

MR   W.   WELLINGTON  HURST. 
[MAGA.     JANUARY  1846.] 

IT  would  probably  puzzle  Mr  William  Wellington 
Hurst,  as  much  as  any  man,  to  find  out  on  what 
grounds  I  placed  him  on  the  list  of  my  College 
friends  ;  for  certainly  our  intimacy  was  hardly  suffi 
cient  to  warrant  such  a  liberty ;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  happy  individuals  who  would  never  have 
suspected  that  it  could  be  out  of  gratitude  for  much 
amusement  afforded  me  by  sundry  of  his  sayings 
and  doings.  But  so  it  is ;  and  it  happens,  that 
while  the  images  of  many  others  of  my  companions 
— very  worthy  good  sort  of  fellows,  whom  I  saw 
more  or  less  of  nearly  every  day — have  vanished 
from  my  memory,  or  only  flit  across  occasionally, 
like  shadows,  the  full-length  figure  of  Mr  W.  Wel 
lington  Hurst,  exactly  as  he  turned  out,  after  a 
satisfactory  toilet,  in  the  patent  boots  and  scarf  of 
many  colours,  stands  fixed  there  like  a  daguerreo 
type — more  faithful  than  flattering. 
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My  first  introduction  to  him  was  by  running  him 
down  in  a  skiff,  when  I  was  steering  the  College 
eight — not  less  to  his  astonishment  than  our  own 
gratification.  It  is  (or  used  to  be)  perfectly  allow 
able,  by  the  laws  of  the  river,  if,  after  due  notice, 
these  small  craft  fail  to  get  out  of  your  way  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  effect.  However,  in  this  in 
stance,  we  went  clean  over  him,  very  neatly  indeed. 
The  men  helped  him  into  our  boat,  just  as  his  own 
sunk  from  under  him  ;  and  he  accepted  a  seat  by 
my  side  in  the  stern-sheets,  with  many  apologies 
for  being  so  wet,  appearing  considerably  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  my  importance,  and  still  more  of  my 
politeness.  When  we  reached  Sandford,  I  pre 
scribed  a  stiff  tumbler  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  and 
advised  him  to  run  all  the  way  home,  to  warm  him 
self,  and  avoid  catching  cold  ;  and,  from  that  time, 
I  believe  he  always  looked  upon  me  as  a  benefactor. 
The  claim,  on  my  part,  certainly  rested  on  a  very 
small  foundation  originally  ;  it  was  strengthened 
afterwards  by  a  less  questionable  act  of  patronage. 
Like  many  other  undergraduates  of  every  man's 
acquaintance  in  those  days,  Hurst  laboured  under 
the  delusion,  that  holding  two  sets  of  reins  in  a 
very  confused  manner,  and  flourishing  a  long  whip, 
was  driving  ;  and  that  to  get  twenty  miles  out  of 
Oxford  in  a  "  team,"  without  an  upset,  or  an  impo 
sition  from  the  proctor,  was  an  opus  operation  of  the 
highest  possible  merit.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
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laboured  diligently  in  the  only  exercise  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  strictly  academical — he  spent 
an  hour  every  morning,  standing  upon  a  chair, 
"  catching  flies,"  as  he  called  it,  and  occasionally 
flicking  his  scout,  with  a  tandem  whip  ;  and  prac 
tised  incessantly  upon  tin  horns  of  all  lengths,  with 
more  zeal  than  melody,  until  he  got  the  erysipelas 
in  his  lower  lip,  and  a  hint  of  rustication  from  the 
tutors.  Yet  he  was  more  ambitious  than  success 
ful.  His  reputation  on  the  road  grew  worse  and 
worse  every  day.  He  had  a  knack  of  shaving  turn 
pike  gates,  and  cutting  round  corners  on  one  wheel, 
and  getting  his  horses  into  every  possible  figure 
but  a  straight  line,  which  made  every  mile  got  over 
without  an  accident  almost  a  miracle.  At  last, 
after  taking  a  four-in-hand  over  a  narrow  bridge, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  pretty  much  in  the  Olympic 
fashion — all  four  abreast — men  got  rather  shy  of 
any  expeditions  of  the  kind  in  his  company.  There 
was  little  credit  in  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  danger. 
First,  he  was  reduced  to  soliciting  the  company  of 
freshmen,  who  were  flattered  by  any  proposal  that 
sounded  fast.  But  they,  too,  grew  shy,  after  one 
or  two  ventures  ;  and  poor  Hurst  soon  found  a  diffi 
culty  in  getting  a  companion  at  all.  He  was  a 
liberal  fellow  enough,  and  not  pushed  for  a  guinea 
when  his  darling  science  was  concerned  :  so  he 
used  to  offer  to  "sport  the  team"  himself;  but 
even  when  he  condescended  to  the  additional  self- 
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devotion  of  "  standing  a  dinner  and  champagne," 
he  found  that  the  closest  calculators  among  his 
sporting  acquaintance  had  as  much  regard  for  their 
necks  as  their  pockets. 

To  this  inglorious  position  was  his  fame  as  a 
charioteer  reduced,  when  Horace  Leicester  and 
myself,  early  in  his  third  term,  had  determined 
somewhat  suddenly  to  go  to  see  a  steeple-chase 
about  twelve  miles  off,  where  Leicester  had  some 
attraction  besides  the  horses,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pretty  cousin  ;  (two,  he  told  me,  and  bribed  me 
with  the  promise  of  an  introduction  to  "  the  other," 
but  she  did  not  answer  to  sample  at  all. )  We  had 
engaged  a  very  nice  mare  and  stanhope,  which  we 
knew  we  could  depend  upon,  when,  the  day  before 
the  race,  the  chestnut  was  declared  lame,  and  not  a 
presentable  four-legged  animal  was  to  be  hired  in 
Oxford.  Hurst  had  engaged  his  favourite  pair  of 
greys  (which  would  really  go  very  well  with  any 
other  driver)  a  week  beforehand,  but  had  been  can 
vassing  the  last  batch  of  freshmen  in  vain  for  an 
occupant  of  the  vacant  seat.  A  huge  red-headed 
north-country  man,  who  had  never  seen  a  tandem 
in  his  life,  but  who,  as  far  as  pluck  went,  would 
have  ridden  postilion  to  Medea's  dragons,  was 
listening  with  some  apparent  indecision  to  Hurst's 
eloquence  upon  the  delights  of  driving,  just  as  we 
came  up  after  a  last  unsuccessful  search  through 
the  livery  stables ;  and  the  pair  were  proceeding 
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Out  of  college  arm  in  arm,  probably  to  look  at 
the  greys,  when  Leicester,  to  my  amusement, 
stepped  up  with — "  Hurst,  who's  going  with  you 
toB ?" 

"  I — why,  I  hardly  know  yet ;  I  think  Sands 
here  will,  if" 

"  I'll  go  with  you  then,  if  you  like  ;  and  if  you've 
got  a  cart,*  Hawthorne  can  come  too,  and  it  will  be 
very  jolly." 

If  the  university  had  announced  their  intention 
of  creating  him  a  B.A.  by  diploma,  without  exa 
mination,  Hurst  could  hardly  have  looked  more 
surprised  and  delighted.  Leicester,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  college — a  sort  of  arbiter  elegantiarum  in  the 
best  set.  Hurst  knew  very  little  of  him,  but  was 
no  doubt  highly  flattered  by  his  proposal.  From 
coaxing  freshmen  to  come  out  by  the  bribe  of  paying 

all  expenses,  to  driving  to  B steeple-chase  side 

by  side  with  Horace  (my  modesty  forbids  me  to 
include  myself),  was  a  step  at  once  from  the  ridi 
culous  to  the  sublime  of  tandemizing.  For  this 
advancement  in  life,  he  always,  I  fancy,  considered 
himself  indebted  to  me,  as  I  had  originally  intro 
duced  him  to  Leicester's  acquaintance ;  and  when 
we  both  accepted  an  invitation,  which  he  delivered 
himself  of  with  some  hesitation,  to  breakfast  in  his 
rooms  on  the  morning  of  the  expedition,  his  joy  and 
*  "  Carts"  of  that  day  held  three. 


gratitude  appeared  to  know  no  bounds.  It  is  not 
usual,  be  it  remembered,  for  a  junior  man  in  college 
to  ask  a  senior  to  a  party  from  whom  lie  has  never 
received  an  invitation  himself;  but  hunting  and 
tandem-driving  are  apt  occasionally  to  set  ordinary 
etiquette  at  defiance.  "  Don't  ask  a  lot  of  men, 
that's  all — there's  a  good  fellow,"  said  Horace, 
whose  good-natured  smile,  and  off-hand  and  really 
winning  manner,  enabled  him  to  carry  off,  occa 
sionally,  a  degree  of  impudence  which  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  from  others — u  I  hate  a  large 
formal  breakfast  party  of  all  things  ;  it  disgusts  me 
to  see  a  score  of  men  jostling  each  other  over  tough 
beefsteaks." 

"  I  asked  Sands  yesterday,"  apologised  Hurst. 
"  I  thought  perhaps  he  would  come  out  with  me  j 
but  I  daresay  I  can  put  him  off,  if" 

"  Oh !  on  no  account  whatever ;  you  mean  the 
carroty  freshman  I  saw  you  with  just  now  ?  Have 
him  by  all  means  ;  it  will  be  quite  refreshing  to 
meet  any  man  so  regularly  green.  So  there  will 
be  just  four  of  us  ;  eight  o'clock,  I  suppose  ?  it 
won't  do  to  be  much  later." 

And  Horace  walked  off,  having  thus  arranged 
matters  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  his  host's.  I 
was  an  interested  party  in  the  business,  however, 
and  had  my  own  terms  to  make.  "You've  dis 
posed  of  me  rather  coolly,"  said  I;  "you  don't 
surely  imagine  that  at  my  time  of  life  I'm  going 
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to  trust  my  neck  to  that  fellow's  abominable 
driving  ?" 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  Frank ;  William  Wel 
lington  sha'n't  finger  a  riband." 

"  Nonsense,  Leicester ;  you  can't  treat  a  man  in 
that  kind  of  way — not  to  let  him  drive  his  own 
team.  Hurst  is  a  bit  of  an  ass,  certainly  ;  but  you 
can't  with  any  decency  first  ask  a  man  for  a  seat, 
and  then  refuse  to  give  him  up  the  reins." 

"  Am  I  in  the  habit,  sir,  of  doing  things  in  the 
very  rude  and  ungentlemanly  style  you  insinuate?" 
And  Horace  looked  at  me  with  mock  dignity  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  Leave 
it  to  me,  Hawthorne,  and  I'll  manage  it  to  the  satis 
faction  of  all  parties  :  I'll  promise  you  that  Hurst 
shall  have  a  capital  day's  fun,  and  your  valuable  neck 
shall  be  as  safe  as  if  you  were  tried  by  a  Welsh  jury/' 

With  this  indefinite  assurance  I  was  obliged  to 
be  content ;  and  accordingly,  at  half-past  eight  the 
next  morning,  after  a  very  correct  breakfast,  we 
mounted  the  tandem-cart  at  the  college  back-gates, 
got  the  leader  hitched  on,  as  usual,  a  mile  out  of 
the  city,  for  fear  of  proctors,  and  were  bowling 
merrily  along,  in  the  slight  frost  of  an  autumn 
morning,  towards  B .  Leicester  took  the  driv 
ing  first,  by  Hurst's  special  request,  after  one  or 
two  polite  but  faint  refusals,  the  latter  sitting  by 
his  side ;  while  I  occupied,  for  the  present,  the 
queer  little  box  which  in  those  days  was  stuck  on 
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behind,  (the  more  modern  carts,  which  hold  four, 
are  an  improvement  introduced  into  the  University 
since  my  driving  days).  With  wonderful  gravity 
and  importance  did  Leicester  commence  his  lectures 
on  the  whip  to  his  admiring  companion  :  I  almost 
think  he  began  in  the  approved  style,  with  a  slight 
allusion  to  the  Roman  biga,  and  deduced  the  pro 
gress  of  the  noble  science  from  Ericthonius  down 
to  "  Peyton  and  Ward/'  I  have  a  lively  recollec 
tion  of  a  comparison  between  Automedon  of  the 
Homeric  times,  and  "  Black  Will  "  of  Oxford  cele 
brity — the  latter  being  decided  as  only  likely  to  be 
less  immortal,  because  there  was  no  Homer  among 
the  contemporary  under- graduates.  A  good  deal 
was  lost  to  me,  no  doubt,  from  my  position  behind ; 
but  Hurst  seemed  to  suck  it  all  in  with  every  dis 
position  to  be  edified.  From  the  history  of  his 
subject,  Horace  proceeded,  in  due  course,  to  the 
theory,  from  theory  to  facts,  from  facts  to  illustra 
tions.  In  the  practical  department,  Horace,  I  sus 
pect,  like  many  other  lecturers,  was  on  his  weakest 
ground  ;  for  his  own  driving  partook  of  the  general 
under-graduate  character. 

"  You  throw  the  lash  out  so — you  see — and  bring 
it  back  sharp,  so — no,  not  so  exactly — so — hang  the 
thing,  I  can't  do  it  now ;  but  that's  the  principle, 
you  understand — and  then  you  take  up  your  double 
thong,  so — pshaw,  I  did  it  very  well  just  now — to 
put  it  into  the  wheeler,  so — ah,  I  missed  it  then, 
but  that's  the  way  to  do  it." 
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He  put  me  considerably  in  mind  of  a  certain  pro 
fessor  of  chemistry,  whose  lectures  on  light  and  heat 
I.  once  was  rash  enough  to  attend,  who,  after  a  long 
dry  disquisition  which  had  nearly  put  us  all  to  sleep, 
used  to  arouse  our  attention  to  the  "beautiful  effects" 
produced  by  certain  combinations,  which  he  would 
proceed  to  illustrate,  as  he  said,  by  a  "  little  expe 
riment."  But,  somehow  or  other,  these  little  expe 
riments  always,  or  nearly  always,  failed  :  and  after 
the  room  had  been  darkened,  perhaps,  for  five  min 
utes  or  so,  in  order  to  give  the  exhibition  full  effect, 
the  result  would  be,  a  fizz  or  two,  a  faint  blue  light, 
and  a  stink,  varying  according  to  circumstances, 
but  always  abominable.  "  It's  very  odd,  John," 
the  discomfited  operator  used  to  exclaim  to  his 
assistant;  "very  odd;  and  we  succeeded  so  well 
this  morning,  too  :  it's  most  unaccountable  :  I'm 
really  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  can  assure  you, 
this  very  same  experiment  we  tried  to-day  with  the 
most  beautiful  result;  didn't  we,  John?"  "We 
did,  sir,"  was  John's  invariably  dutiful  reply ;  and 
so  the  audience  took  John's  word  for  it,  and  the 
experiment  was  considered  to  have  been,  virtually, 
successful. 

So  we  rattled  on  to  the  ground  :  Leicester  occa 
sionally  putting  the  reins  into  his  companion's  hand, 
teaching  him  to  perform  some  impossible  movement 
with  his  third  finger,  and  directing  his  attention  to 
non-existent  flies,  which  he  professed  to  remove 
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from  the  leader,  out  of  sheer  compassion,  with  the 
point  of  the  whip. 

"  You  are  sure  you  wouldn't  like  to  take  the  reins 
now  ?  Well,  you'll  drive  home  then,  of  course  ? 
Hawthorne,  will  you  try  your  hand  now  ?  Hurst's 
going  to  take  up  the  tooling  when  we  come  back." 

"  No,  thank  you/'  said  I ;  "I  won't  interfere  with 
either  of  your  performances." — "  And  if  Hurst  does 
drive  home,"  was  my  mental  determination,  ex 
pressed  to  Leicester  as  far  as  a  nod  could  do  it, 
"  I'll  walk." 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  locali 
ties  :  the  field  in  which  the  winning-flag  was  fixed 
was  not  far  from  the  turnpike  road,  and  conspicuous 
enough  by  the  crowd  already  there  collected.  Of 
course,  pretty  nearly  all  the  sporting  characters 
among  the  gownsmen  were  there,  the  distance  from 
the  University  being  so  trifling.  Mounted  on  that 
seedy  description  of  animal  peculiar  to  Oxford  livery- 
stables,  which  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  mis 
taken  for  anything  but  a  hired  affair,  but  will  gen 
erally  go  all  day,  and  scramble  through  almost  any 
thing  ;  with  showily  mounted  jockey-whips  in  their 
hands,  bad  cigars  (at  two  guineas  a-pound)  in  their 
mouths,  bright  blue  scarfs,  or  something  equivalent, 
round  their  necks — their  neat  white  cords  and  tops 
(things  which  they  did  turn  out  well  in  Oxford) 
being  the  only  really  sportsmanlike  article  about 
them ;  flattering  themselves  they  looked  exceed- 
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ingly  knowing,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  being 
deceived  therein  most  lamentably ;  clustered  to 
gether  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  horses,  or  listening,  as  to  an  oracle, 
to  the  opinion  of  some  Oxford  horse-dealer,  deliv 
ered  with  insolent  familiarity — here  were  the  men 
who  drank  out  of  a  fox's  head,  and  recounted  ima 
ginary  runs  with  the  Heythrop.  Happy  was  he 
amongst  them,  and  a  positive  hero  for  the  day,  who 
could  boast  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  any  of 
those  anomalous  individuals,  at  present  enshrouded 
in  great-coats,  but  soon  to  appear  in  all  the  varieties 
of  jockey  costume,  known  by  the  style  and  title  of 
"  gentlemen  riders  ;  "  who  could  point  out,  confi 
dentially,  to  his  admiring  companions,  "  Jack 

B ,"  and   "  Little  M ,"  and  announce,  from 

authority,  how  many  ounces  under  weight  one  was 
this  morning,  and  how  many  blankets  were  put 
upon  the  other  the  night  before,  to  enable  him  to 
come  to  the  scales  at  all.  Here  and  there,  more 
plainly  dressed,  moving  about  quickly  on  their 
own  thorough-breds,  or  talking  to  some  neighbour 
ing  squire  who  knew  the  ground,  were  the  few 
really  sporting  men  belonging  to  the  University ; 
who  kept  hunters  in  Oxford,  simply  because  they 
were  used  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  had  been 
brought  up  to  look  upon  fox-hunting  as  their  future 
vocation.  Lolling  on  their  saddles,  probably  voting 
it  all  a  bore,  were  two  or  three  tufts,  and  their 
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"  tail ;  "  and  stuck  into  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  buggies,  drags,  and  tandems,  were 
that  ignoble  herd,  who,  like  myself,  had  come  to 
the  steeple-chase,  just  because  it  was  the  most 
convenient  idleness  at  hand,  and  because  other 
men  were  going.  There  were  all  sorts  of  people 
there  besides,  of  course :  carriages  of  all  grades  of 
pretension,  containing  pretty  bonnets  and  ugly 
faces,  in  the  usual  proportion ;  "  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  neighbourhood,"  nevertheless,  as  the 
county  paper  assured  us ;  and  as  I  may  venture  to 
add,  from  personal  observation,  a  very  fair  share  of 
its  disreputability  and  blackguardism  besides. 

After  wandering  for  a  short  time  among  these 
various  groups,  Leicester  halted  us  at  last  in  front 
of  one  of  those  old-fashioned  respectable-looking 
barouches,  which  one  now  so  seldom  sees,  in  which 
were  seated  a  party,  who  turned  out  to  consist  of 
an  uncle  and  aunt,  and  the  pair  of  cousins  before 
alluded  to.  Hurst  and  I  were  duly  introduced ;  a 
ceremony  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  have  very 
readily  excused,  when  I  discovered  that  the  only 
pair  of  eyes  in  the  party  worth  mentioning  bestowed 
their  glances  almost  exclusively  on  Horace,  and  any 
attempt  at  cutting  into  the  conversation  in  that 
quarter  was  as  hopeless,  apparently,  as  ungracious. 
Our  friend's  taste  in  the  article  of  cousins  was  un 
deniably  correct ;  Flora  Leicester  was  a  most  de 
sirable  person  to  have  for  a  cousin ;  very  pretty, 
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very  good-humoured,  and  (I  am  sure  she  was, 
though  I  pretend  to  no  experience  of  the  fact)  very 
affectionate.  If  one  could  have  put  in  any  claim 
of  kindred,  even  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  it 
would  have  been  a  case  in  which  to  stickle  hard 
for  the  full  privileges  of  relationship.  As  matters 
stood,  it  was  trying  enough  to  the  sensibilities  of 
us  unfortunate  bystanders,  whose  cousins  were 
either  ugly  or  at  a  distance;  for  the  rest  of  our 
new  acquaintances  were  not  interesting.  The 
younger  sister  was  shy  and  insipid ;  the  squire  like 
ninety-nine  squires  in  every  hundred ;  and  the 
lady-mother  in  a  perpetual  state  of  real  or  affected 
nervous  agitation,  to  which  her  own  family  were 
happily  insensible,  but  which  taxed  a  stranger's 
polite  sympathies  pretty  heavily.  Though  con 
stantly  in  the  habit,  as  she  assured  me,  of  accom 
panying  her  husband  to  race-courses,  and  enjoying 
the  sport,  she  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  an  acci 
dent,  and  was  always  having,  as  she  said,  narrow 
escapes  ;  some  indeed  so  very  narrow,  that,  accord 
ing  to  her  own  account,  they  ought  to  have  had, 
by  every  rule  of  probability,  fatal  terminations.  In 
fact,  her  tone  might  have  led  one  to  believe  that 
she  looked  upon  herself  as  an  ill-used  woman  in 
getting  off  so  easily — at  least  she  was  exceedingly 
angry  when  the  younger  daughter  ventured  to  re 
mark,  en  pendant  to  one  of  her  most  thrilling  ad 
ventures,  that  "  there  was  no  great  danger  of  an 
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upset  when  the  wheel  stuck  fast."  Not  content 
with  putting  her  head  out  of  the  carriage  every 
five  minutes,  to  see  if  her  own  well-trained  bays 
were  standing  quiet,  as  they  always  did,  there  was 
not  a  restive  horse  or  awkward  rider  on  the  ground 
but  attracted  the  good  lady's  ever  watchful  sense 
of  danger.  u  He'll  be  thrown  !  I'm  sure  he  will  1 
foolish  man,  why  don't  he  get  off!"  "  Oh,  oh! 
there  they  go  !  they're  off,  those  horrid  horses  ! 
they'll  never  stop 'em!"  Such  were  the  interjec 
tions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  shudderings 
and  drawings  of  the  breath,  with  which  Mrs  John 
Leicester,  her  eyes  fixed  on  some  distant  point, 
occasionally  broke  in  upon  the  general  conversa 
tion,  sometimes  with  a  vehemence  that  startled 
even  her  nephew  and  eldest  daughter,  though,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  paid  very  little  attention  to 
any  of  us. 

Just  as  I  was  meditating  something  desperate, 
in  order  to  relieve  myself  from  the  office  of  soother- 
general  of  Mrs  Leicester's  imaginary  terrors,  and 
to  bring  Flora's  sunny  face  once  more  within  my 
line  of  vision  (she  had  been  turning  the  back  of 
her  bonnet  upon  me  perseveringly  for  the  last  ten 
minutes),  a  general  commotion  gave  us  notice  that 
the  horses  were  started,  and  the  race  begun.  The 
hill  on  which  we  were  stationed  was  close  to  the 
winning-post,  and  commanded  a  view  of  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  ground  from  the  start.  The  race 
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was,  I  suppose,  pretty  nearly  like  other  steeple 
chases,  and  there  is  the  less  need  for  me  to  describe 
it,  because  a  very  full  and  particular  account  ap 
peared  in  the  Bell's  Life  next  ensuing.  The  prin 
cipal  impressions  which  remain  on  my  mind,  are 
of  a  very  smart  gentleman  in  black  and  crimson, 
mounted  on  a  very  powerful  bay,  who  seemed  as  if 
he  had  been  taking  it  easy,  who  came  in  first,  and 
after  having  been  sufficiently  admired  by  an  inno 
cent  public,  myself  among  the  number,  as  the 
winner,  turned  out  to  have  gone  on  the  right  hand 
instead  of  the  left  of  some  flag  or  other,  and  to 
have  lost  the  race  accordingly ;  and  of  a  very 
dirty-looking  person,  who  arrived  some  minute  or 
two  afterwards  without  a  cap,  whose  jacket  was 
green  and  his  horse  grey,  so  far  as  the  mud  left 
any  colour  visible,  and  who,  to  the  great  disap 
pointment  of  the  ladies  especially,  turned  out  to  be 
the  real  hero  after  all. 

We  had  made  arrangements  to  have  an  inde 
pendent  beefsteak  together  after  the  race,  in  pre 
ference  to  joining  the  sporting  ordinary  announced 
as  usual  on  such  occasions  ;  but  the  squire  insisted 
on  Leicester  bringing  us  both  to  dine  with  his 
party  at  five.  After  a  few  modest  and  conscien 
tious  scruples  on  my  part,  at  intruding  on  the  hos 
pitality  of  comparative  strangers,  and  a  strong 
private  remonstrance  from  Hurst,  on  the  impro 
priety  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  ladies  in  a 
6  N 
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surtout  and  wliite  cords,  we  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  betook  ourselves  to  kill  the  intervening  hour 
or  so  as  we  best  could. 

"  Well,  Horace,"  said  I,  as  Hurst  went  off  to 
make  his  apology  for  a  toilette — "  how  are  you 
going  to  settle  about  the  driving  home?" 

"  Oh !  never  fear ;  I'll  manage  it :  I  have  just 
seen  Miller  and  Fane  ;  they've  got  a  drag  over  here, 
and  there's  lots  of  room  inside ;  so  they've  pro 
mised  to  take  Hurst  home  with  them,  if  we  can 
only  manage  to  leave  him  behind  :  they  are  going 
to  dine  here,  and  are  sure  not  to  go  home  till  late  ; 
and  we  must  be  off  early,  you  know,  because  I 
have  some  men  coming  to  supper ;  so  we'll  leave 
our  friend  behind,  somehow  or  other.  A  painful 
necessity,  I  admit ;  but  it  must  be  done,  even  if  I 
have  to  lock  him  up  in  the  stable." 

Leicester  seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  his 
own  resources  than  I  had ;  but  he  was  in  too  great 
a  state  of  excitement  to  listen  to  any  demurrers  of 
mine  on  the  point,  and  hurried  us  off  to  join  his 
friends.  Ushered  into  the  drawing-room  A.  1.  of  the 
Saracen's  Head,  we  found  la  bella  Flora  awaiting 
us  alone,  the  rest  of  the  family  being  not  as  yet 
visible.  There  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
inquiring  whether  she  felt  fatigued,  for  she  was 
looking  even  more  lovely  than  in  the  morning ; 
or  whether  she  had  been  amused  or  not,  for  if  the 
steeple-chase  had  not  delighted  her,  something  else 
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had,  for  there  was  a  radiant  smile  on  her  face  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Hurst  was  cut  short 
rather  abruptly  in  a  speech  which  appeared  tending 
towards  a  compliment,  by  Leicester's  inquiring — 
"  My  good  fellow,  have  you  seen  the  horses  fed  ?" 

"  No,  upon  my  word,"  said  Hurst,  "  I  " 

lt  Well,  I  have  then  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  just 
step  across  the  yard,  and  see  if  that  stupid  ostler 
has  rubbed  them  dry,  as  I  told  him.  You  under 
stand  those  things,  I  know,  Hurst — the  fellows 
won't  humbug  you  very  easily  ;  as  to  Hawthorne,  I 
wouldn't  trust  him  to  see  to  anything  of  the  sort. 
Flora  here  knows  more  about  a  horse  than  he  does." 

Any  compliment  to  Hurst's  acuteness  in  the 
matter  of  horse-flesh  was  sure  to  have  its  effect, 
and  he  walked  off  with  an  air  of  some  importance 
to  discharge  his  commission. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Horace  eagerly,  "  we  have 
got  rid  of  him  for  ten  minutes,  which  was  all  I 
wanted;  if  you  please,  Flora  dear,  we  must  have 
your  cleverness  to  help  us  in  a  little  difficulty." 

"Indeed!"  said  Miss  Leicester,  colouring  a  little, 
as  her  cousin,  in  his  eagerness,  seized  her  hand  in 
both  of  his — "  what  scrape  have  you  got  into  now, 
Horace,  and  how  can  I  possibly  help  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  want  you  to  hit  upon  some  plan  for  keep 
ing  that  fellow  Hurst  here  after  we  are  gone." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  " 

"  Stay  ;  you  don't  know  what  I  mean.     I'll  tell 
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you  why — if  he  drives  home  to  Oxford,  he'll  infal 
libly  upset  us  ;  and  drive  he  must  if  he  goes  home 
with  us,  because,  in  fact,  the  team  is  his,  and  I 
drove  them  all  the  way  here,  and  it's  his  turn  back, 
you  see." 

"  Then  why,  in  the  multitude  of  absurdities  which 
you  Oxonians  perpetrate — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mi- 
Hawthorne — but  why  need  you  have  come  out  in 
a  tandem  at  all,  with  a  man  who  can't  drive  ?  " 

"  Simply,  Flora,  because  I  had  no  other  way  of 
coming  at  all." 

"  It  was  very  absurd  in  us,  Miss  Leicester,  I 
allow/'  said  I,  "  but  you  know  what  an  attraction 
a  steeple-chase  is,  to  your  cousin  especially ;  and 
after  having  made  up  his  rnind  to  come — altogether, 
you  see,  it  would  have ••  been  a  disappointment" 
— (to  all  parties,  I  had  a  mind  to  add,  but  I  thought 
the  balance  was  on  my  side  without  it.) 

"  After  all,"  said  Horace,  "  I  shouldn't  care  a 
straw  to  run  the  chance,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  dare  say  the  horses  will  go  home  straight  enough, 
if  hell  only  let  them  :  or  if  he  wouldn't,  I  shouldn't 
mind  knocking  him  off  the  box  at  once — by  acci 
dent  ;  but  Frank  here  is  rather  particular,  and  I 
promised  him  I  would  not  let  Hurst  drive.  I 
thought  once,  if  we  had  dined  by  ourselves,  of  per 
suading  him  he  was  drunk,  and  sending  him  home 
in  a  fly ;  but  I  am  afraid,  as  matters  stand,  that 
plea  is  hardly  practicable." 
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"  Could  I  persuade  him  to  let  you  or  Mr  Haw 
thorne  drive,  do  you  think?  " 

Horace  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought,  as  I  dare 
say  he  did,  $iat  his  cousin  Flora  could,  if.  she  were 
so  minded,  persuade  a  man  to  do  anything ;  so  I 
was  compelled,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  my  re 
putation  for  gallantry,  to  assure  them  both,  that  if 
Ulysses  of  old,  among  his  various  arts  and  accom 
plishments,  had  piqued  himself  upon  his  tandem- 
driving,  his  vanity  would  have  stopped  his  ears 
effectually,  and  the  Syren  might  have  sung  herself 
hoarse  before  he  would  have  given  up  the  reins. 

"I'll  give  the  Boots  half-a-crown  to  steal  his  hat," 
said  Horace,  "  and  start  while  he  is  looking  for  it." 

"  Stay,"  said  his  cousin  ;  "  I  dare  say  it  may  be 
managed/'  But  I  thought  she  looked  disappointed. 

"  Did  you  know  we  were  all  going  to  the  B 

theatre  to-night?" 

"No!  really!  what  fun!" 

"  No  fun  for  you  ;  for  you  must  start  early,  as  you 
said  just  now.  The  owners  of  the  horses  here 
patronise  a  play,  and  they  have  made  papa  promise 
to  go,  and  so  we  must,  I  suppose,  and  " 

"Oh!  we'll  all  go,  of  course,"  said  Horace  decided 
ly. — "You'll  stay  and  go,  won't  you,  Hawthorne?" 

"  You  forget  your  supper  party/'  said  I. 

"  Oh !  hang  it,  they'll  take  care  of  themselves, 
so  long  as  the  supper's  there  ;  they  won't  miss  me 
much." 
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"  Didn't  I  hear  something  of  your  being  confined 
to  college  after  nine  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  I  believe  I  am — but  it  won't  matter 
much  for  once  ;  I'll  call  on  the  dean  to-morrow,  and 
explain." 

"  No,  no,  Horace,  that  won't  do  ;  you  and  Mr 
Hawthorne  must  go  home  like  good  boys,"  said 
Flora,  with  a  smile  only  half  as  merry  as  usual, 
"  and  Mary  and  I  will  persuade  Mr  Hurst  to  stay 
and  go  to  the  theatre  with  us/' 

"  Oh !  confound  it !" — Horace  began. 

"  Hush  !  here  comes  papa  ;  remember  this  is  my 
arrangement ;  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged, 
instead  of  beginning  to  swear  in  that  way;  I'm 
sure  Mr  Hawthorne  is  very  grateful  to  me  for  tak 
ing  so  much  interest  in  the  question  of  his  break 
ing  his  neck,  if  you  are  not.  Oh  !  papa,"  she  con 
tinued,  u  do  you  know  that  we  shall  lose  all  our 
beaux  to-night ;  they  have  some  horrid  supper 
party  to  go  back  to,  and  we  shall  have  to  go  to  the 
play  by  ourselves  ! " 

Most  of  the  Squire's  sympathies  were  at  this 
moment  absorbed  in  the  fact  that  dinner  was 
already  four  minutes  late,  so  that  he  had  less  to 
spare  for  his  daughter's  disappointment  than  Mrs 
Leicester,  who  on  her  arrival  took  up  the  lamenta 
tion  with  all  her  heart.  She  attacked  her  nephew 
at  once  upon  the  subject,  whose  replies  were  at  first 
wavering  and  evasive,  till  he  caught  Flora's  eye, 
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and  then  he  answered  with  a  dogged  sort  of  reso 
lution,  exceedingly  amusing  to  me  who  understood 
his  position,  and  at  last  got  quite  cross  with  his 
aunt  for  persisting  in  her  entreaties.  I  declared, 
for  my  part,  that  I  was  dependent  on  Horace's 
movements  ;  that,  if  I  could  possibly  have  antici 
pated  the  delightful  evening  which  had  awaited  us, 
every  other  arrangement  should  have  given  way, 
&c.  &c. ;  when  Hurst's  reappearance  turned  the 
whole  force  of  Mrs  Leicester's  persuasions  upon 
him,  backed,  too,  as  she  was  by  both  her  daughters. 
"  Won't  you  stay,  Mr  Hurst?  Must  you  go  too? 
Will  you  be  so  shabby  as  to  leave  us  ? "  How 
could  any  man  stand  it?  William  Wellington 
Hurst  could  not,  it  was  very  plain.  At  first  he 
looked  astonished;  wondered  why  on  earth  we 
couldn't  all  stay  ;  then  protested  he  couldn't  think 
of  letting  us  go  home  by  ourselves  ;  a  piece  of  self- 
devotion  which  we  at  once  desired  might  not  be 
thought  of;  then  hesitated — he  was  meditating,  no 
doubt,  on  the  delight  of  driving — how  was  he  to 
get  home  ?  the  inglorious  occupant  of  the  inside  of 
a  drag ;  or  the  solitary  tenant  of  a  fly  (though  I 
suggested  he  might  drive  that  if  he  pleased)  ; 
couldn't  Leicester  go  home,  and  I  and  he  follow 
together  ?  I  put  in  a  decided  negative  ;  he  looked 
from  Mrs  Leicester's  anxious  face  to  Flora's,  and 
surrendered  at  discretion.  We  were  to  start  at 
eight  precisely  in  the  tandem,  and  Miller  and  his 
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party,  who  were  sure  to  wait  for  the  play,  were  to 
pick  up  Mr  Wellington  Hurst  as  a  supernumerary 
passenger  at  some  hour  unknown.  And  so  we 
went  to  dinner.  Mrs  Leicester  marched  off  in  tri 
umph  with  her  new  capture,  as  if  fearful  he  might 
give  her  the  slip  after  all,  and  committed  Flora  to 
my  custody.  I  was  charitable  enough,  however,  in 
consideration  of  all  circumstances,  to  give  up  my 
right  of  sitting  next  to  her  to  Horace,  and  esta 
blished  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  be 
tween  Mrs  Leicester  and  her  younger  daughter ; 
and  a  hard  post  I  had  of  it.  Mary  would  not  talk 
at  all,  and  her  mamma  would  do  nothing  else ;  and 
she  was  one  of  those  pertinacious  talkers,  too,  who, 
not  content  with  running  on  themselves,  and  leaving 
you  to  put  in  an  occasional  interjection,  inflict  upon 
you  a  cross-examination  in  its  severest  form,  and 
insist  upon  a  definite  and  rational  answer  to  every 
question.  However,  availing  myself  of  those  legi 
timate  qualifications  of  a  witness,  an  unlimited 
amount  of  impudence,  and  a  determination  not  to 
criminate  myself,  I  got  on  pretty  tolerably.  Who 
did  I  think  her  daughter  Flora  like  ?  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  diligently  examining  that  young 
lady's  features  for  about  four  minutes — not  in  the 
least  to  her  confusion,  for  she  scarcely  honoured 
me  with  a  glance  the  whole  time — and  then  de 
clared  the  resemblance  to  mamma  quite  startling. 
Mary  ?  Oh,  her  father's  eyes  decidedly ;  upon 
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which  the  squire,  whose  pet  she  appeared  to  be — I 
suppose  it  was  the  contrast  between  her  quietness 
and"  Mrs  Leicester's  incessant  fidgetting  that  was 
so  delightful — laughed,  and  took  wine  with  me. 
Then  she  took  up  the  subject  of  my  private  tastes 
and  habits.  Was  I  fond  of  riding  ?  Yes.  Driv 
ing  ?  Pretty  well.  Reading  ?  Very.  Then  she 
considerately  hoped  that  I  did  not  read  much  by 
candle-light — above  all  by  an  oil-lamp — it  was  very 
injurious.  I  assured  her  that  I  would  be  cautious 
for  the  future.  Then  she  offered  me  a  receipt  for 
eye-water,  in  case  I  suffered  from  weakness  arising 
from  over-exertion  of  those  organs  ; — declined,  with 
thanks.  Hoped  I  did  not  read  above  twelve  hours 
a-day  ;  some  young  men,  she  had  heard,  read  six 
teen,  which  she  considered  as  really  inconsistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  health.  I  assured  her  that 
our  sentiments  on  that  point  perfectly  coincided, 
and  that  I  had  no  tendency  to  excesses  of  that 
kind.  At  last  she  began  to  institute  inquiries  about 
certain  under-graduates  with  whose  families  she 
was  acquainted  ;  and  the  two  or  three  names  which 
I  recognised  being  hunting  men,  I  referred  her  to 
Hurst  as  quite  au  fait  in  the  sporting  circles  of 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  in  hooking  them  into  a  con 
versation  which  effectually  relieved  me. 

Leicester,  as  I  could  overhear,  had  been  still 
rather  rebellious  against  going  home  before  the 
play  was  over,  and  was  insisting  that  his  being  in 
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college  by  nine  was  not  really  material ;  nor  did  lie 
appear  over-pleased,  when,  in  answer  to  an  appeal 
from  Flora,  I  said  plainly,  that  the  consequence^  of 
his  "knocking  in"  late,  when  under  sentence  of 
strict  confinement  to  the  regular  hour,  might  not  be 
pleasant — a  fact,  however,  which  he  himself,  though 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  was  compelled  to  admit. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  for  our  party  to  separate : 
Horace  and  I  to  return  to  Oxford,  and  the  others  to 
adjourn  to  see  Richard  the  Third  performed  at  the 

B theatre,  under  the  distinguished  patronage 

of  the  members  of  the  H Hunt.  It  was  a 

beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  as  Hurst  accompa 
nied  us  to  the  stable-yard  to  "  start  us,"  as  he  com 
placently  phrased  it,  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
suffering,  like  a  great  many  unfortunate  individuals 
in  public  and  private  life,  under  an  overweening 
sense  of  his  own  importance.  "  You'll  have  an  un 
common  pleasant  drive  of  it ;  upon  my  wrord  you 
will,"  he  remarked  ;  "it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  say 
I  would  not  stay,  you  know,  as  Miss  Leicester — 
Mrs  Leicester,  that  is  —  seemed  to  make  such  a 
point  of  it ;  but  really  " 

"  Oh,  come,  Hurst,"  said  I,  "don't  pretend  to 
say  you've  made  any  sacrifice  in  the  matter;  I 
know  you  are  quite  delighted ;  I'm  sure  I  should 
have  liked  to  stay  of  all  things,  only  it  would  have 
been  uncivil  to  our  friend  here  to  send  him  home  by 
himself  from  his  own  party." 
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"  Oh !  hang  it,  T  don't  mean  to  call  it  a  sacri 
fice  ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  have  a  very  pleasant 
evening  ;  only  I  wish  we  could  all  have  stayed,  and 
driven  home  together  afterwards." 

"  You  may  keep  Hawthorne  with  you  now,  if  you 
like,"  said  Horace,  who  was  not  in  the  best  of  tem 
pers  ;  "  I  can  take  the  horses  home  myself." 

"No,  no,  that  would  be  hardly  fair,"  said  I. 

"  Oh !  no — off  with  you  both/'  said  Hurst ;  "  stay, 
Leicester,  you'll  find  the  grey  go  more  pleasantly 
if  you  drive  him  from  the  cheek ;  I'll  alter  it  in  a 
second." 

"  Have  the  goodness  just  to  let  them  alone,  my 
good  fellow ;  as  I'm  to  drive,  I  prefer  putting  them 
my  own  way,  if  you  have  no  objection/' 

"  Well,  as  you  please  ;  good-night." 

"Miller's  coming  to  my  rooms  when  he  gets 
home  ;  if  you  like  to  look  in  with  him,  you'll  find 
some  supper,  I  dare  say." 

Horace  continued  rather  sulky  for  the  first  few 
miles,  and  only  opened  to  anathematise,  briefly  but 
comprehensively,  steeple-chases,  tandems,  deans 
and  tutors,  and  "fellows  like  Hurst."  I  thought  it 
best  to  let  him  cool  down  a  little  ;  so,  after  this 
ebullition,  we  rattled  on  in  silence  as  long  as  his 
first  cigar  lasted. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  as  I  gave  him  a  light,  "  we  got 
rid  of  our  friend's  company  pretty  cleverly,  thanks 
to  your  cousin." 
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"Ay,  I  told  you  I'd  take  care  of  that;  ha,  ha! 
poor  Hurst !  he  little  bargained,  when  he  ordered 
his  team,  how  precious  little  driving  he  was  to. get 
out  of  it ;  a  strong  instance  of  the  vanity  of  human 
expectations.  I  wish  Irim  joy  of  it,  stuck  up  in 
an  old  barn,  as  I  suppose  he  is  by  this  time,  gaping 
at  a  set  of  strolling  players  ;  how  Flora  will  laugh 
at  him !  I  really  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  to 
tell  him,  before  the  evening  is  over,  how  nicely  he 
has  been  humbugged,  just  for  the  fun  of  it !  " 

"  At  all  events,"  said  I,  "  I  think  we  must  have 
a  laugh  at  him  to-night  when  he  comes  home ; 
though  he's  such  a  good-tempered  fellow,  it's  rather 
a  shame,  too." 

It  was  very  plain,  however,  that  it  was  not  quite 
such  a  good  joke  to  Master  Horace  himself  as  he 
was  trying  to  make  out ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  would  have  considerably  preferred  being  seated, 
as  Hurst  probably  was  at  that  moment,  by  his 

pretty  cousin's  side  in  the  B theatre,  wherever 

and  whatever  that  might  chance  to  be  (even  with 
the  full  expectation  of  being  laughed  at  afterwards), 
to  holding  the  reins  of  the  best  team  that  ever  was 
turned  out  of  Oxford. 

We  reached  Oxford  just  in  time  to  hear  the  first 
stroke  of  "  Old  Tom."  By  the  time  I  joined  Lei 
cester  in  his  rooms,  supper  was  ready,  and  most  of 
the  party  assembled.  The  sport  of  the  day  was 
duly  discussed ;  those  who  knew  least  about  such 
matters  being  proportionately  the  most  noisy  and 
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positive  in  giving  their  opinions.  One  young  hero 
of  eighteen,  fresh  from  Winchester,  in  all  the  im 
portance  of  a  probationary  Fellow  of  New  College, 
explained  for  our  benefit,  by  the  help  of  the  forks 
and  salt-cellars,  the  line  which  the  horses  undoubt 
edly  ought  to  have  taken,  and  which  they  did  not 
take  ;  until  one  of  his  old  schoolfellows,  who  was 
present,  was  provoked  to  treat  us  to  an  anecdote  of 
the  young  gentleman's  first  appearance  in  the  hunt 
ing-field — no  longer  ago  than  the  last  term — when 
he  mistook  the  little  rough  Scotch  terrier  that 
always  accompanied  -  — 's  pack  for  the  fox,  and 
tally-ho'd  him  so  lustily  as  to  draw  upon  himself 
sundry  very  energetic,  but  not  very  complimentary, 
remarks  from  the  well-known  master  of  the  hounds. 
By  degrees  Leicester  recovered  his  usual  good- 
humour  ;  and  supper  passed  over,  and  several  songs 
had  been  sung  with  the  usual  amount  of  applause 
(except  one  very  sentimental  one  which  had  no 
chorus),  and  we  had  got  pretty  deep  into  punch  and 
politics,  without  Hurst's  name  having  once  been 
mentioned  by  either  of  us.  A  knock  at  the  oak, 
and  in  walked  Fane. 

"So  you're  come  back  at  last?"  said  Horace. 
"  Sit  down,  if  you  can  find  room.  Allow  me  to  in 
troduce  your  left-hand  neighbour — Powell  of  Mer- 
ton, — Fane,  one  of  our  brightest  ornaments  ;  quite 
the  spes  gregis  we  consider  him  ;  passed  his  little 
go,  and  started  a  pink  only  last  week ;  give  him  a 
glass  of  punch.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  we've 
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been  drinking  your  health.  But,  by  the  way,  Fane, 
where 's  our  friend  Wellington  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Fane ;  "  what  on  earth  are  you 
talking  about  ?  " 

"  Wellington  Hurst ;  didn't  you  bring  him  home 
with  you  ?  " 

11  Certainly  not ;   didn't  you  bring  him  home  ?  " 

"  No  ;  Miller  promised  me  he  should  have  a  seat 
inside  your  drag,  because  we  could  not  wait  for 
him  ;  did  you  stay  to  the  play  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  capital  fun  it  was  ;  by  the  way,  the 
last  time  I  saw  your  friend  Hurst  was  mounted  up 
in  a  red  baise  place  that  was  railed  off  for  the 
patrons  and  patronesses,  as  they  called  them  ; 
there  he  was  in  the  front  row,  doing  the  civil  to  a 
very  odd-looking  old  dowager  in  bright  blue  velvet, 
with  a  neck  like  an  ostrich." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Leicester,  "that's  my  aunt." 

"  Well,  on  that  ground,  we'll  drink  her  health/' 
said  Fane,  whose  coolness  was  proverbial.  "  There 
was  Hurst,  however,  sitting  between  her  and  an 
uncommonly  pretty  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
dressed  in — let  me  see  " 

"  Never  mind  ;  it  was  one  of  my  cousins,  I  sup 
pose,"  interposed  Horace,  who  was  engaged  in 
lighting  a  cigar  at  the  candle,  apparently  with  more 
zeal  than  success. 

"  Well,  we'll  drink  her  health  for  her  own  sake, 
if  you  have  no  particular  objection.  I've  no  doubt 
the  rest  of  the  company  will  take  my  word  for  her 
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being  the  prettiest  girl  on  the  ground  to-day; 
Hurst  would  second  me  if  he  were  here,  for  I  never 
saw  a  man  making  love  more  decidedly  in  my  life." 

"  Stuff!  "  said  Horace,  pitching  his  cigar  into 
the  fire  ;  "  pass  that  punch." 

"  What !  jealous,  Leicester  ?  "  said  two  or  three 
of  the  party — "  preserved  ground,  eh  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Horace,  trying  with 
a  very  bad  grace  to  laugh  off  his  evident  annoy 
ance  ;  "  at  all  events,  I  don't  consider  Hurst  a  very 
formidable  poacher ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how 
he  didn't  come  home  with  Miller  and  your  party  ?  " 

"  Miller  said  he  was  coming  up  directly,  so  you 
can  ask  him ;  T  really  heard  nothing  of  it.  Hark, 
there  are  steps  coming  up  the  staircase  now." 

It  proved  to  be  Miller  himself,  followed  by  the  un- 
der-porter,  a  good-tempered  fellow,  who  was  the  fac 
totum  of  the  under-graduates  at  late  hours,  when  the 
ordinary  staff  of  servants  had  left  college  for  the  night. 

"  How  are  you,  Leicester?"  said  he,  as  he  walked 
straight  to  the  little  pantry,  or  "  scouts'  room,"  im 
mediately  opposite  the  door,  which  forms  part  of  the 
usual  suite  of  college  apartments;  "come  here,  Bob." 

"Where's  Hurst?"  was  Horace's  impatient  query. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  replied  Miller  from  inside,  where 
he  was  rattling  the  plates  in  the  course  of  investi 
gating  the  remains  of  the  supper — he  was  not  the 
man  to  go  to  bed  supperless  after  a  twelve  miles' 
drive.  "  Here,  Bob,"  he  continued,  as  he  emerged 
at  last  with  a  cold  fowl — "take  this  fellow  down 
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with  you,  and  grill  him  in  no  time  ;  here's  a  lump 
of  butter — and  Harvey's  sauce — and — where  do 
you  keep  the  pickled  mushrooms,  Leicester  ?  here 
they  are — make  a  little  gravy  ;  and  here,  Bob — it's 
a  cold  night — here's  a  glass  of  wine  ;  now  you'll 
drink  Mr  Leicester's  health,  and  vanish." 

Bob  drank  the  toast  audibly,  floored  his  tumbler 
of  port  at  two  gulps,  and  departed. 

"Now,"  said  Horace,  "do  just  tell  me — what  is  be 
come  of  Hurst  ?  how  didn't  you  bring  him  home  ?  " 

"Confound  it!"  said  Miller,  as  he  looked  into  all 
the  jugs — "no  whisky  punch  ?  " 

"  Oh,  really  I  forgot  it ;  here's  bishop,  and  that 
brandy  punch  is  very  good.  But  how  didn't  he 
come  home  with  you  ?  " 

"  Forgot  it !"  soliloquised  Miller  pathetically. 

"  Forgot  it?  how  the  deuce  came  you  to  forget 
it?  and  how  will  he  come  now?"  rejoined  Horace. 

"  How  came  you  to  forget  it  ?  I  was  talking 
about  the  whisky  punch/'  said  Miller,  as  we  all 
roared  with  laughter.  "I  couldn't  bring  Hurst,  you 
know,  if  he  wouldn't  come.  He  left  the  playhouse 
even  before  we  did,  with  some  ladies — and  we  came 
away  before  it  was  over — so  I  sent  up  to  tell  him 
we  were  going  to  start  in  ten  minutes,  and  had  a 
place  for  him  ;  and  the  Boots  came  down  and  said 
they  had  just  had  supper  in,  and  the  gentleman 
could  not  possibly  come  just  yet.  Well,  I  sent  up 
again,  just  as  we  were  ready  harnessed,  and  then  he 
threatened  to  kick  Boots  down  stairs." 
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"  What  a  puppy ! "  said  Horace. 

"  I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  there  :  I  don't  pre 
tend  to  much  sentiment  myself,  as  you  are  all  aware; 
but  with  a  lady  and  a  supper  in  the  case,  I  should 
feel  perfectly  justified  in  kicking  down  stairs  any 
Boots  that  ever  wore  shoes,  if  he  hinted  at  my 
moving  prematurely." 

Miller's  unusual  enthusiasm  amused  us  all  except 
Horace.  "  Gad,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  I  hope  he  won't 
be  able  to  get  home  to-night  at  all ! "  In  this 
friendly  wish  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
It  was  now  long  past  twelve  o'clock ;  the  out-col 
lege  members  of  the  party  had  all  taken  their 
leave ;  Miller  and  Fane,  having  finished  their  gril 
led  chicken  at  a  little  table  in  the  corner,  had  now 
drawn  round  the  fire  with  the  three  or  four  of  us  who 
remained,  and  there  was  a  debate  as  to  the  expedi 
ency  of  brewing  more  punch,  when  we  heard  a  run 
ning  step  in  the  Quadrangle,  which  presently  began 
to  ascend  the  staircase  in  company  with  a  not  very 
melodious  voice,  warbling  in  a  style  which  bespoke 
the  owner's  high  state  of  satisfaction. 

"  Hush !  that's  Hurst  to  a  certainty ! " 

"  Queen  of  my  soul,  whose  starlike  eyes 
Are  all  the  light  I  seek" 

(Here  came  an  audible  stumble,  as  if  our  friend 
were  beginning  his  way  down  again  involuntarily  by 
half-a-dozen  steps  at  a  time.)  "  Hallo  !  Leicester ! 

6  O 
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just  lend  us  a  candle,  will  you  ?  The  lamp  is  gone 
out,  and  it's  as  dark  as  pitch  ;  I've  dropped  my  hat." 

"Open  the  door,  somebody,"  said  Horace;  and  Hurst 
was  admitted.  He  looked  rather  confused  at  first,  cer 
tainly ;  for  the  sudden  transition  from  outer  darkness 
into  a  small  room  lighted  by  a  dozen  wax  candles  made 
him  blink,  and  our  first  greeting  consisting  of  "ha — 
ha's"  in  different  keys,  was  perhaps  somewhat  em 
barrassing  ;  but  he  recovered  himself  in  a  second. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  how  are  you  all  ?  glad  you  got 
home  safe,  Hawthorne ;  hope  I  didn't  keep  you  waiting, 
Miller  ?  you  got  the  start  of  me,  all  of  you,  coming 
home;  but  really  I  spent  an  uncommon  jolly  evening." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Leicester,  with  a  wink  to  us. 

"  Yes  ; — 'pon  my  life  ;  I  don't  know  when  I  ever 
spent  so  pleasant  a  one  ; "  and,  with  a  sort  of 
chuckle  to  himself,  Hurst  filled  a  glass  of  punch. 

"What  did  you  think  of  Richard  the  Third  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh !  hang  the  play  !  there  might  have  been  six 
Eichards  in  the  field  for  all  I  can  say :  I  was  better 
engaged." 

"  Ay,"  said  Fane,  "  I  rather  fancy  you  were." 

"  We  had  a  very  pleasant  drive  home,"  said  I, 
willing  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Leicester, 
who  was  puffing  desperately  at  his  cigar  in  a  savage 
kind  of  silence  ; — "  and  a  capital  supper  afterwards  ; 
I  wish  you  had  been  with  us." 

"  And  I  had  a  very  jolly  drive  too :  I  got  a  gig,  and 
galloped  nearly  all  the  way;  and  a  very  good  supper, 
too,  before  I  started;  but  I  won't  return  your  compli- 
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ment ;  we  were  a  very  snug  party  without  you.  Upon 
my  word,  Leicester,  your  eldest  cousin  is  one  of  the 
very  nicest  girls  I  ever  met :  the  sort  of  person  you 
get  acquainted  with  at  once,  and  so  very  lively  and 
good-humoured — no  nonsense  about  her." 

"  I'll  make  a  point  of  letting  her  know  your  good 
opinion/'  replied  Horace,  in  a  tone  conveying  pretty 
plainly  a  rebuke  of  such  presumption.  But  it  wTas 
lost  upon  Hurst. 

"  Probably  you  need  not  trouble  yourself,"  said 
Fane :  "I  dare  say  he  has  let  her  know  it  himself 
already/' 

"  No — really  no" — said  Hurst,  as  if  deprecating 
anything  so  decided  ;  "  but  Miss  Leicester  is  a  very 
nice  girl ;  clever,  I  should  say,  decidedly  ;  there's 
a  shade  of — one  can  hardly  call  it  rusticity — about 
her  manner  ;  but  I  like  it,  myself — I  like  it." 

"  Do  you  ?  " — said  Horace,  very  drily. 

"  Oh !  a  season  in  London  would  take  all  that 
off."     And  Hurst  began  to  quaver  again — 
"  Queen  of  my  soul,  whose" — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Horace,  rising,  an«l 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails — "  You  may  not  be  aware  of 
it,  but  you're  rather  drunk,  Hurst." 

"  Drunk  1 "  said  Hurst ;  "  no,  that's  quite  a  mis 
take  ;  three  glasses,  I  think  it  was,  of  champagne  at 
supper ;  and  you  men  have  sat  here  drinking  punch 
all  the  evening ;  if  anybody's  drunk,  it's  not  me." 

Hurst's  usually  modest  demeanour  was  certainly 
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so  very  much  altered  as  to  justify,  in  some  measure, 
Leicester's  supposition  ;  but  I  really  believe  Flora 
Leicester's  bright  eyes  had  more  to  answer  for  in 
that  matter  than  the  champagne,  whether  the  said 
three  glasses  were  more  or  less. 

However,  as  Horace's  temper  was  evidently  not 
improving,  Miller,  Fane,  and  myself  wished  him  good 
night,  and  Hurst  came  with  us.  W e  got  him  into 
Fane's  rooms,  and  then  extracted  from  him  a  full 
history  of  the  adventures  of  that  delightful  evening, 
to  our  infinite  amusement,  and  apparently  to  his  own 
immense  satisfaction.  It  was  evident  that  Miss 
Flora  Leicester  had  made  an  impression,  of  which 
I  do  not  give  that  young  lady  credit  for  being  in 
the  least  unconscious. 

The  impression,  however,  like  many  others  of  its 
kind,  soon  wore  off,  I  fancy ;  for  the  next  time  I 
saw  Mr  Wellington  Hurst,  he  had  returned  to  his 
usual  frame  of  mind,  and  appeared  quite  modest 
and  deferential ;  but  it  will  not  perhaps  surprise  my 
readers  any  more  than  it  did  myself,  that  Horace 
•as  never  fond  of  referring  to  our  drive  to  the 
steeple-chase  at  B ,  and  did  not  appear  to  ap 
preciate,  as  keenly  as  before,  the  trick  we  had 
played  Hurst  in  leaving  him  behind ;  while  all  the 
after-reminiscences  of  the  latter  bore  reference, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  to  his  favourite  date — 
"  That  day  when  you  and  I  and  Leicester  had  that 
team  to  B together." 
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A.    DUTCH    STORY. 

FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MADAME    D'ARBOUVILLE 

BY  FREDERICK  HARDMAN,  ESQ. 

[MAGA.    DECEMBER  1847.  ] 

IT  was  the  hour  of  sunrise.  Not  the  gorgeous 
sunrise  of  Spain  or  Italy,  when  the  horizon's 
ruddy  blaze  suddenly  revives  all  that  breathes, 
when  golden  rays  mingle  with  the  deep  azure  of  a 
southern  sky,  and  nature  bursts  into  vitality  and 
vigour,  as  if  light  gave  life.  The  sun  rose  upon 
the  chilly  shores  of  Holland.  The  clouds  opened 
to  afford  passage  to  a  pale  light,  without  heat  oP 
brilliancy.  Nature  passed  insensibly  from  sleep  to 
waking,  but  continued  torpid  when  ceasing  to  slum 
ber.  No  cry  or  joyous  song,  no  flight  of  birds,  or 
bleating  of  flocks,  hail  the  advent  of  a  new  day. 
On  the  summit  of  the  dykes,  the  reed-hedges  bend 
before  the  breeze,  and  the  sea-sand,  whirled  over 
the  slight  obstacle,  falls  upon  the  meadows,  cover- 
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ing  their  verdure  with  a  moving  veil.  A  river, 
yellow  with  the  slime  of  its  banks,  flows  peaceably 
and  patiently  towards  the  expectant  ocean.  Seen 
from  afar,  its  waters  arid  its  shore  appear  of  one 
colour,  resembling  a  sandy  plain ;  save  where  a  ray 
of  light,  breaking  upon  the  surface,  reveals  by 
silvery  flashes  the  passage  of  the  stream.  Ponder 
ous  boats  descend  it,  drawn  by  teams  of  horses, 
whose  large  feet  sink  into  the  sand  as  they  advance 
leisurely  and  without  distress  to  the  goal  of  their 
journey.  Behind  them  strides  a  peasant,  whip  on 
shoulder ;  he  hurries  not  his  cattle,  he  looks  neither 
at  the  stream  that  flows,  nor  at  the  beasts  that 
draw,  nor  at  the  boat  that  follows  ;  he  plods  steadily 
onwards,  trusting  to  perseverance  to  attain  his  end. 
Such  is  a  corner  of  the  picture  presented  to  the 
traveller  in  Holland,  the  country  charged,  it  would 
seem,  more  than  any  other,  to  enforce  God's  com 
mand  to  the  waters,  Thou  shalt  go  no  farther  !  This 
silent  repose  of  creatures  and  things,  this  mild 
light,  these  neutral  tints  and  vast  motionless  plains, 
K*are  not  without  a  certain  poetry  of  their  own. 
Wherever  space  and  silence  are  united,  poetry  finds 
place ;  she  loves  all  things  more  or  less,  whether 
smiling  landscape  or  dreary  desert ;  light  of  wing, 
a  trifle  will  detain  and  support  her — a  blade  of 
grass  often  suffices.  And  Holland,  which  Butler 
has  called  a  large  ship  always  at  anchor,  has  its 
beauties  for  the  thoughtful  observer.  Gradually 
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one  leams  to  admire  this  land  at  war  with  ocean 
and  struggling  daily  for  existence  ;  those  cities 
which  compel  the  waters  to  flow  at  their  ramparts' 
foot  to  follow  the  given  track,  and  abide  in  the 
allotted  bed  ;  then  those  days  of  revolt,  when  the 
waves  would  fain  reconquer  their  independence, 
when  they  overflow,  and  inundate,  and  destroy,  and 
at  last,  constrained  by  the  hand  of  man,  subside 
and  again  obey. 

As  the  sun  rose,  a  small  boat  glided  rapidly 
down  the  stream.  It  had  a  single  occupant,  a  tall 
young  man,  lithe,  skilful,  and  strong,  who,  although 
apparently  in  haste,  kept  near  the  shore,  following 
the  windings  of  the  bank,  and  avoiding  the  centre 
of  the  current,  which  would  have  accelerated  his 
progress.  At  that  early  hour  the  fields  were 
deserted ;  the  birds  alone  had  risen  earlier  than 
the  boatman,  whose  large  hat  of  grey  felt  lay 
beside  him,  whilst  his  brown  locks,  tossed  back 
ward  by  the  wind,  disclosed  regular  features,  a 
broad  open  forehead,  and  eyes  somewhat  thoughtful, 
like  those  of  the  men  of  the  north.  His  costume 
denoted  a  student  from  a  German  university.  One 
gathered  from  his  extreme  youth  that  his  life  had 
hitherto  passed  on  academic  benches,  and  that  it 
was  still  a  new  and  lively  pleasure  to  him  to  feel 
the  freshness  of  morning  bathe  his  brow,  the  breeze 
play  with  his  hair,  the  stream  bear  along  his  bark. 
He  hastened,  for  there  are  times  when  we  count  the 
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hours  ill;  when  we  outstrip  and  tax  them  with 
delay.  Then,  if  we  cannot  hurry  the  pace  of  time, 
we  prefer  at  least  to  wait  at  the  appointed  spot. 
It  calms  impatience,  and  seems  a  commencement 
of  happiness. 

When  the  skiff  had  rounded  a  promontory  of  the 
bank,  its  speed  increased,  as  if  the  eye  directing  it 
had  gained  sight  of  the  goal.  At  a  short  distance 
the  landscape  changed  its  character.  A  meadow 
sloped  down  to  the  stream,  fringed  by  a  thick  hedge 
of  willows,  half  uprooted  and  bending  over  the 
water.  The  boat  reached  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
and  stopping  there,  rocked  gently  on  the  river, 
secured  by  a  chain  cast  round  a  branch.  The 
young  man  stood  up  and  looked  anxiously  through 
the  foliage  ;  then  he  sang,  in  a  low  tone,  the  burthen 
of  a  ballad,  a  love-plaint,  the  national  poetry  of  all 
countries.  His  voice,  at  first  subdued,  as  if  not  to 
break  too  suddenly  the  surrounding  silence,  gra 
dually  rose  as  the  song  drew  to  a  close.  The  clear 
mellow  notes  escaped  from  the  bower  of  drooping 
leaves,  and  expired  without  echo  or  reply  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pasture.  Then  he  sat  down  and  con 
templated  the  peaceful  picture  presented  to  his 
view.  The  grey  sky  had  that  melancholy  look  so 
depressing  to  the  joyless  and  hopeless  ;  the  cold 
dull  water  rolled  noiselessly  onward ;  to  the  left, 
the  plain  extended  afar  without  variety  of  surface. 
A  few  windmills  reared  their  gaunt  arms,  waiting 
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for  wind ;  and  the  wind,  too  weak  to  stir  them, 
passed  on  and  left  them  motionless.  To  the  right, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  little  meadow,  stood  a 
square  house  of  red  bricks  and  regular  construction, 
isolated,  silent,  and  melancholy.  The  thick  green 
ish  glass  of  the  windows  refused  to  reflect  the  sun 
beams  ;  the  roof  supported  gilded  vanes  of  fantas 
tical  form ;  the  garden  was  laid  out  in  formal 
parterres.  A  few  tulips,  drooping  their  heavy 
heads,  and  dahlias,  propped  with  white  sticks,  were 
the  sole  flowers  growing  there,  and  these  were 
hemmed  in  and  stifled  by  hedges  of  box.  Trees, 
stunted  and  shabby,  and  with  dust-covered  leaves, 
were  cut  into  walls  and  into  various  eccentric  shapes. 
At  the  corners  of  the  formal  alleys,  whose  compli 
cated  windings  were  limited  to  a  narrow  space, 
stood  a  few  plaster  figures.  One  of  these  alleys 
led  to  the  willow  hedge.  There  nature  resumed 
her  rights  ;  the  willows  grew  free  and  unrestrained, 
stretching  out  from  the  land  and  drooping  into  the 
water ;  their  inclined  trunks  forming  flying-bridges, 
supported  but  at  one  end.  The  bank  was  high 
enough  for  a  certain  space  to  intervene  between  the 
stream  and  the  horizontal  stems.  A  few  branches, 
longer  than  the  rest,  swept  the  surface  of  the  river, 
and  were  kept  in  constant  motion  by  its  current. 

Beneath  this  dome  of  verdure  the  boat  was 
moored,  and  there  the  young  man  mused,  gazing  at 
the  sky — melancholy  as  his  heart  —  and  at  the 
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stream,  in  its  course  uncertain  as  his  destiny.  A 
few  willow  leaves  fluttered  against  his  brow,  one  of 
his  hands  hung  in  the  water,  a  gentle  breeze  stirred 
his  hair ;  nameless  flowerets,  blooming  in  the  shelter 
of  the  trees,  gave  out  a  faint  perfume,  detectable  at 
intervals,  at  the  wind's  caprice.  A  bird,  hidden  in 
the  foliage,  piped  an  amorous  note,  and  the  student, 
cradled  in  his  skiff,  awaited  his  love.  Ungrateful 
that  he  was  !  he  called  time  a  laggard,  and  bid  him 
speed ;  he  was  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  pre 
sent  hour.  Ah  !  if  he  grows  old,  how  well  will  he 
understand  that  fortune  then  lavished  on  him  the 
richest  treasures  of  life — hope  and  youth  ! 

Suddenly  the  student  started,  stood  up,  and, 
with  outstretched  neck,  and  eyes  riveted  on  the 
trees,  he  listened,  scarce  daring  to  breathe.  The 
foliage  opened,  and  the  face  of  a  young  girl  was 
revealed  to  his  gaze.  "  Christine  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
Christine  stepped  upon  the  trunk  of  the  lowest 
tree,  and  seated  herself  with  address  on  this  pliant 
bench,  which  her  weight,  slight  as  it  was,  caused 
to  yield  and  rock.  One  of  her  hands,  extended 
through  the  branches  that  drooped  towards  the 
water,  reached  that  of  her  lover,  who  tenderly 
clasped  it.  Then  she  drew  herself  up  again,  and 
the  tree,  less  loaded,  seemed  to  obey  her  will  by 
imitating  her  movement.  The  young  man  sat  in 
his  boat,  with  eyes  uplifted  towards  the  willow  on 
which  his  love  reposed. 
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Christine  Van  Amberg  Lad  none  of  the  distin 
guishing  features  of  the  country  of  her  birth.  Hair 
black  as  the  raven's  wing  formed  a  frame  to  a  face 
full  of  energy  and  expression.  Her  large  eyes 
were  dark  and  penetrating ;  her  eyebrows,  strongly 
marked  and  almost  straight,  would  perhaps  have 
imparted  too  decided  a  character  to  her  young 
head,  if  a  charming  expression  of  candour  and 
naivete  had  not  given  her  the  countenance  of  a 
child  rather  than  of  a  woman.  Christine  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  A  slender  silver  circlet  bound  her 
brow  and  jet-black  tresses — a  holiday  ornament, 
according  to  her  country's  custom  :  but  her  greatest 
festival  was  the  sight  of  her  lover.  She  wore  a 
simple  muslin  dress  of  a  pale  blue  colour  ;  a  black 
silk  mantle,  intended  to  envelop  her  figure,  was 
placed  upon  her  hair,  and  fell  back  upon  her  shoul 
ders,  as  if  the  better  to  screen  her  from  the  gaze  of 
the  curious.  Seated  on  a  tree  trunk,  surrounded  by 
branches  and  beside  the  water,  like  Shakespeare's 
Ophelia,  Christine  was  charming.  But  although 
young,  beautiful,  and  beloved,  deep  melancholy 
was  the  characteristic  of  her  features.  Her  com 
panion,  too,  gazed  mournfully  at  her,  with  eyes  to 
which  the  tears  seemed  about  to  start. 

"  Herbert,"  said  the  young  girl,  stooping  to 
wards  her  lover,  "  Herbert,  be  not  so  sad  I  we  are 
both  too  young  to  despair  of  life.  Herbert !  better 
times  will  come." 
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"  Christine !  they  have  refused  me  your  hand, 
expelled  me  your  dwelling;  they  would  separate 
us  entirely:  they  will  succeed,  to-morrow  per 
haps!  ...."' 

"  Never ! "  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  with  a 
glance  like  the  lightning's  flash.  But,  like  that 
flash,  the  expression  of  energy  was  momentary,  and 
gave  way  to  one  of  calm  melancholy. 

"  If  you  would,  Christine,  if  you  would !  . 
how  easy  were  it  to  fly  together,  to  unite  our  des 
tinies  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  to  live  for  each  other, 
happy  and  forgotten !....!  will  lead  you  to 
those  glorious  lands  where  the  sun  shines  as  you 
see  it  in  your  dreams — to  the  summit  of  lofty 
mountains  whence  the  eye  discovers  a  boundless 
horizon — to  noble  forests  with  their  thousand  tints 
of  green,  where  the  fresh  breeze  shall  quicken  your 
cheek,  and  sweep  from  your  memory  these  fogs,  this 
humid  clime,  these  monotonous  plains.  Our  days 
shall  pass  blissfully  in  a  country  worthy  of  our  loves." 

As  Herbert  spoke,  the  young  girl  grew  animated  ; 
she  seemed  to  see  what  he  described,  her  eager 
eye  sought  the  horizon  as  though  she  would  over 
leap  it,  her  lips  parted  as  to  inhale  the  mountain 
breeze.  Then  she  passed  her  hand  hastily  across 
her  eyes,  and  sighed  deeply.  "No!"  she  ex 
claimed;  "no,  I  must  remain  here!  .  .  .  Her 
bert,  it  is  my  country :  why  does  it  make  me  suf 
fer  ?  I  remember  another  sky,  another  land, — but 
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no,  it  is  a  dream!  I  was  born  here,  and  Lave 
scarcely  passed  the  boundary  of  this  meadow.  My 
mother  sang  too  often  beside  my  cradle  the  ballads 
and  boleros  of  her  native  Seville ;  she  told  me  too 
much  of  Spain,  and  I  love  that  unknown  land  as 
one  pines  after  an  absent  friend  !  " 

The  young  girl  glanced  at  the  river,  over  which 
a  dense  fog  was  spreading.  A  few  rain-drops  pat 
tered  amongst  the  leaves ;  she  crossed  her  mantle 
on  her  breast,  and  her  whole  frame  shivered  with 
sudden  chill. 

"  Leave  me,  Christine,  you  suffer ! — return  home, 
and,  since  you  reject  my  roof  and  hearth,  abide 
with  those  who  can  shelter  arid  warm  you." 

A  sweet  smile  played  upon  Christine's  lips.  "  My 
beloved/'  she  said,  u  near  you  I  prefer  the  chilling 
rain,  this  rough  branch,  and  the  biting  wind,  to 
my  seat  in  the  house,  far  from  you,  beside  the 
blazing  chimney.  Ah !  with  what  joy  and  confi 
dence  would  I  start  on  foot  for  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  earth,  your  arm  my  sole  support,  your  love 
my  only  wealth.  But  .  .  . 

"  What  retains  you,  Christine  ?  your  father's  af 
fection,  your  sisters'  tenderness,  your  happy  home?" 

The  young  girl  grew  pale.  "  Herbert,  it  is  cruel 
to  speak  thus.  Well  do  I  know  that  my  father 
loves  me  not,  that  my  sisters  are  often  unkind,  that 
my  home  is  unhappy ;  I  know  it,  indeed  I  know  it, 
and  I  will  follow  you  ...  If  my  mother  consents  ! " 
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Herbert  looked  at  his  mistress  with  astonish 
ment.  "Child!"  he  exclaimed,  "such  consent 
will  never  leave  your  mother's  lips.  There  are 
cases  where  strength  and  resolution  must  be  found 
in  one's  own  heart.  Your  mother  will  never  say 
yes." 

"Perhaps ! "  replied  Christine,  slowly  and  gravely. 
"  My  mother  loves  me ;  I  resemble  her  in  most 
things,  and  her  heart  understands  mine.  She  knows 
that  Scripture  says  a  woman  shall  leave  her  father 
and  mother  to  follow  her  husband ;  she  is  in  the 
secret  of  our  attachment,  and,  since  our  door  has 
been  closed  against  you,  I  have  not  shed  a  tear  that 
she  has  not  detected  and  replied  to  by  another. 
You  misjudge  my  mother,  Herbert !  Something 
tells  me  she  has  suffered,  and  knows  that  a  little 
happiness  is  essential  to  life  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
Nor  would  it  surprise  me,  if  one  day,  when  em 
bracing  me,  as  she  does  each  night  when  we  are 
alone,  she  wrere  to  whisper :  Begone,  my  poor 
child !  " 

"  I  cannot  think  it,  Christine.  She  will  bid  you 
obey,  be  comforted,  forget !  " 

"Forget!  Herbert,  my  mother  forgets  nothing. 
To  forget  is  the  resource  of  cowardly  hearts.  No, 
— none  will  bid  me  forget." 

And  once  more  a  gloomy  fire  flashed  in  Chris 
tine's  eyes,  like  the  rapid  passage  of  a  flame  which 
illumines  and  instantly  expires.  It  was  a  revela- 
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tion  of  the  future  rather  than  the  expression  of  the 
present.  An  ardent  soul  dwelt  within  her,  but  had 
not  yet  cast  off  all  the  encumbrances  of  childhood. 
It  struggled  to  make  its  way,  and  at  times,  suc 
ceeding  for  a  moment,  a  word  or  cry  revealed  its 
presence. 

"  No— I  shall  not  forget,"  added  Christine  ;  "  I 
love  you,  and  you  love  me,  who  am  so  little  loved! 
You  find  me  neither  foolish,  nor  fantastical,  nor  capri 
cious  ;  you  understand  my  reveries  and  the  thousand 
strange  thoughts  that  invade  my  heart.  I  am  very 
young,  Herbert ;  and  yet,  here,  with  my  hand  in  yours, 
I  answer  for  the  future.  I  shall  always  love  you ! 
.  .  .  and  see,  I  do  not  weep.  I  have  faith  in  the 
happiness  of  our  love  ;  how?  when?  I  know  not, — 
it  is  the  secret  of  my  Creator,  who  would  not  have 
sent  me  upon  earth  only  to  suffer.  Happiness  will 
come  when  He  deems  right,  but  come  it  will !  Yes, 
— I  am  young,  full  of  life,  I  have  need  of  air  and 
space ;  I  shall  not  live  enclosed  and  smothered 
here.  The  world  is  large,  and  I  will  know  it ;  my 
heart  is  full  of  love,  and  will  love  for  ever.  No 
tears,  dearest !  obstacles  shall  be  overcome,  they 
must  give  way,  for  I  will  be  happy  I " 

"  But  why  delay,  Christine  ?  My  love !  my 
wife !  an  opportunity  lost  may  never  be  regained. 
A  minute  often  decides  the  fate  of  a  lifetime.  Per 
haps,  at  this  very  moment,  happiness  is  near  us ! 
A  leap  into  my  boat,  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar,  and 
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we  are  united  for  ever  I  .  .  .  Perhaps,  if  you  again 
return  to  land,  we  are  for  ever  separated.  Christine, 
come  !  The  wind  rises  :  beneath  my  feet  is  a  sail 
that  will  quickly  swell  and  bear  us  away  rapidly  as 
the  wings  of  yon  bird." 

Tears  flowed  fast  over  Christine's  burning  cheeks. 
She  shuddered,  looked  at  her  lover,  at  the  horizon, 
thought  of  liberty ;  she  hesitated,  and  a  violent 
struggle  agitated  her  soul.  At  last,  hiding  her 
face  amongst  the  leafage  of  the  willow,  she  clasped 
her  arms  round  its  stem,  as  if  to  withhold  herself 
from  entering  the  boat,  and  in  a  stifled  voice  mut 
tered  the  words, — "  My  mother !  "  A  few  seconds 
afterwards,  she  raised  her  pallid  countenance. 

"If  I  fled,"  said  she  gently,  "to  whom  would  my 
mother  speak  of  her  dear  country  ?  Who  would 
weep  with  her  when  she  weeps,  if  I  were  gone  ? 
She  has  other  children,  but  they  are  gay  and  happy, 
and  do  not  resemble  her.  Only  my  mother  and 
myself  are  sad  in  our  house.  My  mother  would  die 
of  my  absence.  I  must  receive  her  farewell  bless 
ing  or  remain  by  her  side,  chilled  like  her  by  this 
inclement  climate,  imprisoned  in  yonder  walls,  ill- 
treated  by  those  who  love  me  not.  Herbert,  I  will 
not  fly,  I  will  wait! "  And  she  made  a  movement 
to  regain  the  strand. 

"  One  instant, — yet  one  second, — Christine  !  I 
know  not  what  chilling  presentiment  oppresses  my 
heart.  Dearest, — if  we  were  to  meet  no  more  !  If 
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this  little  corner  of  earth  were  our  last  trysting- 
place — these  melancholy  willows  the  witnesses  of 
our  eternal  separation  !  Is  it — can  it  be — the 
last  happy  hour  of  my  life  that  has  just  slipped 
by?" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  to  conceal 
his  tears.  Christine's  heart  beat  violently — but  she 
had  courage. 

Letting  herself  drop  from  the  tree,  she  stood  upon 
the  bank,  separated  from  the  boat,  which  could  not 
come  nearer  to  shore. 

"  Adieu,  Herbert  I "  said  she,  one  day  I  will  be 
your  wife,  faithful  and  loving.  It  shall  be,  for  I 
will  have  it  so.  Let  us  both  pray  God  to  hasten 
that  happy  day.  Adieu,  I  love  you !  Adieu,  and 
till  our  next  meeting,  for  I  love  you  1  " 

The  barrier  of  reeds  and  willows  opened  before 
the  young  girl.  A  few  small  branches  crackled 
beneath  her  tread;  there  was  a  slight  noise  in 
the  grass  and  bushes,  as  when  a  bird  takes  flight ; 
then  all  was  silence. 

Herbert  wept. 

The  clock  in  the  red  brick  house  struck  eight, 
and  the  family  of  Van  Amberg  the  merchant  were 
mustered  in  the  breakfast-room.  Christine  was  the 
only  absentee.  Near  the  fire  stood  the  head  of  the 
family — Karl  Van  Amberg — and  beside  him  his 
brother,  who,  older  than  himself,  yielded  the  pre- 
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rogative  of  seniority,  and  left  him  master  of  the 
community.  Madame  Van  Amberg  was  working 
near  a  window,  and  her  two  elder  daughters,  fair- 
haired,  white-skinned  Dutchwomen,  prepared  the 
breakfast. 

Karl  Van  Amberg,  the  dreaded  chief  of  this 
family,  was  of  lofty  stature;  his  gait  was  stiff;  his 
physiognomy  passionless.  His  face,  whose  fea 
tures  at  first  appeared  insignificant,  denoted  a  do 
mineering  temper.  His  manners  were  cold.  He 
spoke  little  ;  never  to  praise,  but  often  in  terms  of 
dry  and  imperious  censure.  His  glance  preceded 
his  words  and  rendered  them  nearly  superfluous,  so 
energetically  could  that  small  sunken  grey  eye 
make  itself  understood.  With  the  sole  aid  of  his 
own  patience  and  ambition,  Karl  Van  Amberg  had 
made  a  large  fortune.  His  ships  covered  the  seas. 
Never  loved,  always  respected,  his  credit  was  every 
where  excellent.  Absolute  monarch  in  his  own 
house,  none  dreamed  of  opposing  his  will.  All  were 
mute  and  awed  in  his  presence.  At  this  moment, 
he  was  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece.  His 
black  garments  were  very  plain,  but  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  austere  elegance. 

William  Van  Amberg,  Karl's  brother,  was  quite 
of  an  opposite  character.  He  would  have  passed 
his  life  in  poverty,  subsisting  on  the  scanty  income 
left  him  by  his  parents,  had  not  Karl  desired 
wealth.  He  placed  his  modest  fortune  in  his 
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brother's  hands,  saying,  "Act  as  for  yourself  I" 
Attached  to  his  native  nook  of  land,  he  lived  in 
peace,  smoking  and  smiling,  and  learning  from 
time  to  time  that  he  was  a  richer  man  by  a  few 
hundred  thousand  francs.  One  day,  he  was  told 
that  he  possessed  a  million ;  in  reply,  he  merely 
wrote,  "Thanks,  Karl;  it  will  be  for  your  children." 
Then  he  forgot  his  riches,  and  changed  nothing  in 
his  manner  of  life,  even  adhering  in  his  dress  to 
the  coarse  materials  and  graceless  fashion  of  a  pea 
sant  dreading  the  vicinity  of  cities.  His  youthful 
studies  had  consisted  of  a  course  of  theology.  His 
father,  a  fervent  Catholic,  destined  him  for  the 
church;  but  it  came  to  pass,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
indecision  of  character,  that  William  neither  took 
orders  nor  married,  but  lived  quietly  in  his  brother's 
family.  The  habitual  perusal  of  religious  books 
sometimes  gave  his  language  a  mystical  tone,  con 
trasting  with  the  rustic  simplicity  of  his  exterior. 
This  was  his  only  peculiarity ;  otherwise  he  had 
nothing  remarkable  but  his  warm  heart  and  strong 
good  sense.  He  was  the  primitive  type  of  his 
family :  his  brother  was  an  example  of  the  change 
caused  by  newly-acquired  wealth. 

Madame  Van  Amberg,  seated  at  the  window, 
sewed  in  silence.  Her  countenance  had  the  re 
mains  of  great  beauty,  but  she  was  weak  and  suf 
fering.  A  single  glance  sufficed  to  fix  her  birth 
place  far  from  Holland.  Her  black  hair  and  olive 
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tint  betrayed  a  southern  origin.  Silently  submis 
sive  to  her  husband,  his  iron  character  had  pressed 
heavily  upon  this  delicate  creature.  She  had  never 
murmured ;  now  she  was  dying,  but  without  com 
plaint.  Her  look  was  one  of  deep  melancholy. 
Christine,  her  third  daughter,  resembled  her.  Of 
dark  complexion,  like  her  mother,  she  contrasted 
strongly  with  her  rosy-cheeked  sisters.  M.  Van 
Amberg  did  not  love  Christine.  Eough  and  cold, 
even  to  those  he  secretly  cherished,  he  was  severe 
and  cruel  to  those  he  disliked.  He  had  never  been 
known  to  kiss  Christine.  Her  mother's  were  the 
only  caresses  she  knew,  and  even  those  were 
stealthily  and  tearfully  bestowed.  The  two  poor 
women  hid  themselves  to  love  each  other. 

At  intervals,  Madame  Van  Amberg  coughed 
painfully.  The  damp  climate  of  Holland  was  slowly 
conducting  to  her  grave  the  daughter  of  Spain's 
ardent  land.  Her  large  melancholy  eyes  mechan 
ically  sought  the  monotonous  horizon,  which  had 
bounded  her  view  for  twenty  years.  Fog  and 
rain  surrounded  the  house.  She  gazed,  shivered 
as  if  seized  with  deadly  cold,  then  resumed  her 
work. 

Eight  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and  the  two  young 
Dutchwomen,  who,  although  rich  heiresses,  waited 
upon  their  father,  had  just  placed  the  tea  and 
smoked  beef  upon  the  table,  when  Karl  Van  Am 
berg  turned  abruptly  to  his  wife. 
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"  Where  is  your  daughter,  madam?" 

He  spoke  of  Christine,  whom,  the  restless  gaze 
of  Madame  Van  Amberg  vainly  sought  through  the 
fog  veiling  the  garden.  At  her  husband's  question, 
the  lady  rose,  opened  the  door,  and,  leaning  on  the 
banister,  twice  uttered  her  daughter's  name.  There 
was  no  reply ;  she  grew  pale,  and  again  looked 
out  anxiously  through  the  fog. 

"  Go  in,  Madame,"  was  the  surly  injunction  of 
Gothon,  the  old  servant  woman,  who  knelt  on  the 
hall  flags,  which  she  had  flooded  with  soap  and 
water,  and  was  now  vigorously  scrubbing, — "  Go, 
in,  Madame ;  the  damp  increases  your  cough,  and 
Mademoiselle  Christine  is  far  enough  away !  The 
bird  flew  before  daybreak." 

Madame  Van  Amberg  cast  a  mournful  glance 
across  the  meadow,  where  nothing  moved,  and  into 
the  parlour,  where  her  stern  husband  awaited  her ; 
then  she  went  in  and  sat  down  at  the  table,  around 
which  the  remainder  of  the  family  had  already 
placed  themselves.  No  one  spoke.  All  could  read 
displeasure  upon  M.  Van  Amberg' s  countenance, 
and  none  dared  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  his 
ideas.  His  wife  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
window,  hoping  her  daughter's  return.  Her  lips 
scarcely  tasted  the  milk  that  filled  her  cup ;  visible 
anguish  increased  the  paleness  of  her  sweet,  sad 
countenance. 

"  Annunciata,  my  dear,  take  some  tea,"  said  her 
6  Q 
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brother-in-law.  "  The  day  is  chill  and  damp,  and 
you  seem  to  suffer." 

Annunciata  smiled  sadly  at  William.  For  sole 
answer  she  raised  to  her  lips  the  tea  he  offered 
her,  but  the  effort  was  too  painful,  and  she  replaced 
the  cup  upon  the  table.  M.  Van  Amberg  looked 
at  nobody  ;  he  ate,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
plate. 

"  Sister,"  resumed  William,  "  it  is  a  duty  to  care 
for  one's  health,  and  you,  who  fulfil  all  your  duties, 
should  not  neglect  that  one." 

A  slight  flush  tinged  the  brow  of  Annunciata. 
Her  eyes  encountered  those  of  her  husband,  which 
he  slowly  turned  towards  her.  Trembling,  almost 
weeping,  she  ceased  her  attempts  to  eat.  And  the 
silence  was  again  unbroken,  as  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  meal.  At  last  steps  were  heard  in  the 
passage,  the  old  servant  grumbled  something  which 
did  not  reach  the  parlour,  then  the  door  opened, 
and  Christine  entered ;  her  muslin  dress  damp  with 
fog,  her  graceful  curls  disordered  by  the  wind,  her 
black  mantle  glittering  with  a  thousand  little  rain 
drops.  She  was  crimson  with  embarrassment  and 
fear.  Her  empty  chair  was  beside  her  mother ;  she 
sat  down,  and  hung  her  head ;  none  offered  aught 
to  the  truant  child,  and  the  silence  continued. 
Yielding  to  maternal  anxiety,  Madame  Van  Amberg 
took  a  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  moisture  from 
Christine's  forehead  and  hair ;  then  she  took  her 
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hands  to  warm  them  in  her  own.  For  the  second 
time  M.  Van  Amberg  looked  at  his  wife.  She  let 
Christine's  hands  fall,  and  remained  downcast  and 
motionless  as  her  daughter.  M.  Van  Amberg  rose 
from  table.  A  tear  glistened  in  the  mother's  eyes 
on  seeing  that  her  daughter  had  not  eaten.  But 
she  said  nothing,  and  returning  to  the  window, 
resumed  her  sewing.  Christine  remained  at  table, 
preserving  her  frightened  and  abashed  attitude. 
The  two  eldest  girls  hastened  to  remove  the  break 
fast  things. 

"  Do  you  not  see  what  Wilhelmina  and  Maria 
are  about?  Can  you  not  help  them?" 

At  her  father's  voice,  Christine  hastily  rose, 
seized  the  cups  and  teapot,  and  hurried  to  and  fro 
from  parlour  to  pantry. 

"  Gently!  You  will  break  something!"  cried 
M.  Van  Amberg.  "  Begin  in  time,  to  finish  with 
out  hurry." 

Christine  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Her  two  sisters  smiled  as  they  passed  her,  and  one 
of  them  muttered  —  for  nobody  spoke  aloud  in 
M.  Van  Amberg's  presence — "  Christine  will  hardly 
learn  housekeeping  by  looking  at  the  stars  and 
watching  the  river  flow !" 

"  Now,  then,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  spoiling 
everything  here  I "  said  the  old  servant,  who  had 
just  come  in;  "go  and -change  that  wet  gown, 
which  ruins  all  my  furniture." 
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Christine  remained  where  she  was,  not  daring 
to  stir  without  the  master's  order. 

"  Go/'  said  M.  Van  Amberg. 

The  young  girl  darted  from  the  room  and  up  the 
stairs,  reached  her  chamber,  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed  and  burst  into  tears.  Below,  Madame  Van 
Amberg  continued  to  sew,  her  head  bent  over  her 
work.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Wilhelmina 
and  Maria  placed  a  large  jug  of  beer,  glasses,  long 
pipes,  and  a  store  of  tobacco,  upon  the  mahogany 
table,  and  pushed  forward  two  arm-chairs,  in  which 
Karl  and  William  installed  themselves. 

"  Eetire  to  your  apartment,  madam,"  said  M. 
Van  Amberg,  in  the  imperious  tone  habitual  to 
him  when  he  addressed  his  wife, — "  I  have  to  dis 
cuss  matters  which  do  not  concern  you.  Do  not 
leave  the  house ;  I  will  call  you  by-and-by ;  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you." 

Anrmnciata  bowed  in  token  of  obedience,  and 
left  the  room.  Wilhelmina  and  Maria  approached 
their  father,  who  silently  kissed  their  pretty  cheeks. 
The  two  brothers  lit  their  pipes,  and  remained 
alone.  William  was  the  first  to  speak, 

"  Brother  Karl!"  said  he,  resting  his  arms  upon 
the  table,  and  looking  M.  Van  Amberg  in  the  face, 
"  before  proceeding  to  business,  and  at  risk  of 
offending  you,  I  must  relieve  my  heart.  Here,  all 
fear  you,  and  counsel,  the  salutary  support  of  man, 
is  denied  you." 
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"Speak,  William,"  coldly  replied  M.  Van  Amberg. 

"  Karl,  you  treat  Anmmciata  very  harshly.  God 
commands  you  to  protect  her,  and  you  allow  her  to 
suffer,  perhaps  to  die,  before  your  eyes,  without 
caring  for  her  fate.  The  strong  should  sustain  the 
weak.  In  our  native  land,  we  owe  kindness  to  the 
stranger  who  cometh  from  afar.  The  husband  owes 
protection  to  her  he  has  chosen  for  his  wife.  For 
all  these  reasons,  brother,  I  say  you  treat  Aniiun- 
ciata  ill." 

"Does  she  complain?"  said  M.  Van  Amberg, 
filling  his  glass. 

"No,  brother;  only  the  strong  resist  and  com 
plain.  A  tree  falls  with  a  crash,  the  reed  bends 
noiselessly  to  the  ground.  No,  she  does  not  com 
plain,  save  by  silence  and  suffering,  by  constant 
and  passive  obedience,  like  that  of  a  soulless  auto 
maton.  You  have  deprived  her  of  life,  the  poor 
woman !  One  day  she  will  cease  to  move  and 
breathe  ;  she  has  long  ceased  to  live  !" 

"  Brother,  there  are  words  that  should  not  be 
inconsiderately  spoken,  judgments  that  should  not 
be  hastily  passed,  for  fear  of  injustice." 

"  Do  I  not  know  your  whole  life,  Karl,  as  well  as 
my  own,  and  can  I  not  therefore  speak  confidently, 
as  one  well  informed?" 

M.  Van  Amberg  inhaled  the  smoke  of  his  pipe, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  made  no 
reply. 
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"  I  know  you  as  I  know  myself,"  resumed  Wil 
liam,  gently,  u  although  our  hearts  were  made  to 
love  and  not  to  resemble  each  other.  When  you 
found  our  father's  humble  dwelling  too  small,  I 
said  nothing ;  you  were  ambitions  ;  when  a  man  is 
born  with  that  misfortune  or  blessing,  he  must  do 
like  the  birds,  who  have  wings  to  soar ;  he  must 
strive  to  rise.  You  departed  ;  I  pressed  your  hand, 
and  reproached  you  not;  it  is  right  that  each  man 
should  be  happy  his  own  way.  You  gained  much 
gold,  and  gave  me  more  than  I  needed.  You 
returned  married,  and  I  did  not  approve  your  mar 
riage.  It  is  wiser  to  seek  a  companion  in  the  land 
where  one's  days  are  to  end ;  it  is  something  to  love 
the  same  places  and  things,  and  then  it  is  only 
generous  to  leave  one's  wife  a  family,  friends,  well- 
known  objects  to  gaze  upon.  It  is  counting  greatly 
on  one's-self  to  take  sole  charge  of  her  happiness. 
Happiness  sometimes  consists  of  so  many  things ! 
Often  an  imperceptible  atom  serves  as  base  to  its 
vast  structure  :  for  my  part  I  do  not  like  presump 
tuous  experiments  on  the  hearts  of  others.  In 
short,  you  married  a  foreigner,  who  perishes  with 
cold  in  this  country,  and  sighs,  amidst  our  fogs, 
for  the  sun  of  Spain.  You  committed  a  still  greater 
fault — Forgive  me,  brother;  I  speak  plainly,  in 
order  not  to  return  to  this  subject." 

"  I  am  attending  to  you,  William;  you  are  my 
elder  brother." 
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"  Thanks  for  your  patience,  Karl.  No  longer 
young,  you  married  a  very  young  woman.  Your 
affairs  took  you  to  Spain.  There  you  met  a  needy 
Spanish  noble,  to  whom  you  rendered  a  weighty 
service.  You  were  always  generous,  and  increasing 
wealth  did  not  close  your  hand.  This  noble  had  a 
daughter,  a  child  of  fifteen.  In  spite  of  your  appa 
rent  coldness,  you  were  smitten 'by  her  beauty,  and 
you  asked  her  of  her  father.  Only  one  thing  struck 
you — that  she  was  poor  and  would  be  enriched  by 
the  marriage.  A  refusal  of  your  offer  would  have 
been  ingratitude  to  a  benefactor.  They  gave  you 
Annunciata,  and  you  took  her,  brother,  without  look 
ing  whether  joy  was  in  her  eyes,  without  asking  the 
child  whether  she  willingly  followed  you,  without 
interrogating  her  heart.  In  that  country  the  heart 
is  precocious  in  its  awakening  ....  perhaps 
she  left  behind  her  some  youthful  dream  .... 

some  early  love Forgive  me,  Karl ;  the 

subject  is  difficult  to  discuss." 

"  Change  it,  William,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg, 
coldly. 

"  Be  it  so.  You  returned  hither,  and  when  your 
business  again  took  you  forth  upon  the  ocean,  you 
left  Annunciata  to  my  care.  She  lived  many  years 
with  me  in  this  house.  Karl,  her  youth  was  joyless 
and  sad.  Isolated  and  silent,  she  wore  out  her  daya 
without  pleasure  or  variety.  Your  two  eldest 
daughters,  now  the  life  of  our  dwelling,  were  then 
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in  the  cradle.  They  were  no  society  to  their  mother ; 
I  was  a  very  grave  companion  for  that  young  and 
beautiful  creature.  I  have  little  reading  and  know 
ledge,  no  imagination;  I  like  my  quiet  arm-chair, 
my  old  books,  and  my  pipe.  I  at  first  allowed  my 
self  to  believe — because  I  loved  to  believe  it — that 
Annunciata  resembled  me — that  tranquillity  and  a 
comfortable  dwelling  would  suffice  for  her  happiness, 
as  they  sufficed  for  mine.  But  at  last  I  understood 
—  what  you,  brother,  I  fear,  have  never  compre 
hended — that  she  was  not  born  to  be  a  Dutch  house 
wife.  In  the  first  place,  the  climate  tortured  her. 
She  constantly  asked  me  if  finer  summers  would  not 
come, — if  the  winters  were  always  so  rigorous, — 
the  fogs  so  frequent.  I  told  her  no,  that  the  year 
was  a  bad  one ;  but  I  told  her  a  falsehood,  for  the 
winters  were  always  the  same.  At  first  she  tried 
to  sing  her  Sevillian  romances  and  boleros,  but  soon 
her  song  died  away  and  she  wept,  for  it  reminded 
her  too  much  of  her  own  native  land.  Silent  and 
motionless  she  sat,  desiring,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
Bible, — '  The  wings  of  the  dove  to  fly  away  and  be 
at  rest/  Brother,  it  was  a  melancholy  sight.  You 
know  not  how  slowly  the  winter  evenings  passed 
in  this  parlour.  It  was  dark  at  four,  and  she  worked 
by  lamp-light  till  bed-time.  I  endeavoured  to  con 
verse,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  things  I  knew, 
and  I  was  ignorant  of  those  that  interested  her.  I 
saw  at  last  that  the  greatest  kindness  was  to  leave 
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her  to  herself.  She  worked  or  was  idle,  wept  or  was 
calm,  and  I  averted  my  eyes  to  give  her  the  only 
consolation  in  my  power, — a  little  liberty.  But  it 
was  very  sad,  brother  !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  by  M.  Van 
Amberg.  "  Madame  Van  Amberg  was  in  her  own 
dwelling,"  said  he,  severely,  "  with  her  children, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  devoted  friend.  Her 
husband  toiled  in  foreign  parts  to  increase  the  for 
tune  of  the  family;  she  remained  at  home  to  keep 
house  and  educate  her  daughters ;  all  that  is  very 
natural."  And  he  filled  his  pipe. 

"  True,"  replied  William;  "but  still  she  was 
unhappy.  Was  it  a  crime  ?  God  will  decide.  Leave 
her  to  His  justice,  Karl,  and  let  us  be  merciful ! 
During  your  long  absence,  chance  conducted  hither 
some  Spaniards  whom  Annunciata  had  known  in  her 
childhood,  and  amongst  them  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
of  her  father's.  Oh !  with  what  mingled  joy  and 
agitation  did  the  dear  child  welcome  her  country 
men  !  What  tears  she  shed  in  the  midst  of  her  joy 
.  ,  .  .  for  she  had  forgotten  how  to  be  happy, 
and  every  emotion  made  her  weep.  How  eagerly 
she  heard  and  spoke  her  native  tongue !  She  fan 
cied  herself  again  in  Spain ;  for  a  while  she  was 
almost  happy.  You  returned,  brother,  and  you  were 
cruel ;  one  day,  without  explaining  your  motives, 
you  shut  your  door  upon  the  strangers.  Tell  me, 
why  would  you  not  allow  fellow-countrymen,  friends. 
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a  companion  of  her  childhood,  to  speak  to  your  wife 
of  her  family  and  native  land  ?  Why  require  com 
plete  isolation,  and  a  total  rupture  with  old  friends? 
She  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  but  she  suffered  more 
than  you  thought.  I  watched  her  closely;  I,  her 
old  friend.  Since  that  fresh  proof  of  your  rigour, 
she  is  sadder  than  before.  A  third  time  she  became 
a  mother ;  it  was  in  vain  ;  her  unhappiness  con 
tinued.  Brother,  your  hand  has  been  too  heavy  oil 
this  feeble  creature." 

M.  Van  Amberg  rose,  and  slowly  paced  the  room. 
"  Have  you  finished,  William?"  said  he;  "  this  con 
versation  is  painful,  let  it  end  here ;  do  not  abuse 
the  license  I  give  you." 

"  No ;  I  have  yet  more  to  say.  You  are  a  cold 
and  severe  husband,  but  that  is  not  all;  you  are  also 
an  unjust  father.  Christine,  your  third  daughter,  is 
denied  her  share  of  your  affection,  and  by  this  par 
tiality  you  further  wound  the  heart  of  Annunciata. 
Christine  resembles  her ;  she  is  what  I  can  fancy  her 
mother  at  fifteen — a  lively  and  charming  Spaniard ; 
she  has  all  her  mother's  tastes ;  like  her  she  lives 
with  difficulty  in  our  climate,  and  although  born 
in  it,  by  a  caprice  of  nature  she  suffers  from  it  as 
Annunciata  suffered.  Brother,  the  child  is  not  easy 
to  manage;  independent,  impassioned,  violent  in  all 
her  impressions,  she  has  a  love  of  rnovetnent  arid 
liberty  which  ill  agrees  with  our  regular  habits,  but 
she  has  also  a  good  heart,  and  by  appealing  to  it 
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you  might  perhaps  have  tamed  her  wild  spirit.  For 
Christine  you  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piti 
less  judge.  Her  childhood  was  one  long  grief.  And 
thus,  far  from  losing  her  wild  restlessness,  she  loves 
more  than  ever  to  be  abroad  and  at  liberty;  she  goes 
out  at  daybreak;  she  looks  upon  the  house  as  a  cage 
whose  bars  hurt  her,  and  you  vainly  endeavour  to 
restrain  her.  Brother,  if  you  would  have  obedience, 
show  affection.  It  is  a  power  that  succeeds  when 
all  others  fail.  Why  prevent  her  marrying  the  man 
she  loves  ?  Herbert  the  student  is  not  rich,  nor  is 
his  alliance  brilliant ;  but  they  love  each  other !  " 

M.  Van  Amberg,  who  had  continued  his  walk, 
now  stopped  short,  and  coldly  replied  to  his  brother's 
accusations :  u  Christine  is  only  fifteen,  arid  I  do 
my  duty  by  curbing  the  foolish  passion  that  pre 
maturely  disturbs  her  reason.  As  to  what  you  call 
my  partiality,  you  have  explained  it  yourself  by  the 
defects  of  her  character.  You,  who  reproach  others 
as  pitiless  judges,  beware  yourself  of  judging  too 
severely.  Every  man  acts  according  to  his  internal 
perceptions,  and  all  things  are  not  good  to  be  spoken. 
Empty  your  glass,  William,  and  if  you  have  finished 
your  pipe,  do  not  begin  another.  The  business  I  had 
to  discuss  with  you  will  keep  till  another  day ;  it  is 
late,  and  I  am  tired.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  rake 
up  the  r^fcnories  of  the  past.  I  wish  to  be  alone 
a  while.  Leave  me,  and  tell  Madame  Van  Amberg 
to  come  to  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
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"  Why  not  say,  '  Tell  Annunciata?'  Why,  for 
so  long  a  time,  has  that  strange  sweet  name  never 
passed  your  lips?  " 

"  Tell  Madame  Van  Amberg  I  would  speak  with 
her,  and  leave  me,  brother,"  replied  Karl  sternly. 

William  felt  he  had  pushed  Karl  Van  Amberg' s 
patience  to  its  utmost  limit ;  he  got  up  and  left 
the  room.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  ascended,  and  sought  Annunciata  in 
Christine's  chamber.  It  was  a  narrow  cell,  shining 
with  cleanliness,  and  containing  a  few  flowers  in 
glasses,  a  wooden  crucifix,  with  chaplets  of  beads 
hanging  on  it,  and  a  snow-white  bed ;  a  guitar  (it 
was  her  mother's)  was  suspended  on  the  wall. 
From  the  window  was  seen  the  meadow,  the  river, 
and  the  willows.  Christine  sat  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  still  weeping  ;  her  mother  was  beside  her, 
offering  her  bread  and  milk,  with  which  Christine's 
tears  mingled.  Annunciata  kissed  her  daughter's 
eyes,  and  then  furtively  wiped  her  own.  On 
entering,  William  stood  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
door,  mournfully  contemplating  this  touching  pic 
ture. 

"  My  brother,  my  good  brother,"  cried  Annunci 
ata,  "  speak  to  my  child  !  She  has  forgotten  prayer 
and  obedience ;  her  heart  is  no  longer  submissive, 
and  her  tears  avail  nothing,  for  she  mdBhurs  and 
menaces.  Ask  her,  brother,  by  whom  it  was  told 
her  that  life  is  joy  ?  that  we  live  only  to  be  happy  ? 
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Talk  to  her  of  duty,  and  give  her  strength  to  accom 
plish  it ! " 

"  Your  husband  inquires  for  you,  sister.  Go,  I 
will  remain  with  Christine." 

"  I  go,  my  brother,"  replied  Annunciata.  Ap 
proaching  the  little  mirror  above  the  chimney-piece, 
she  washed  the  tear-stains  from  her  eyes,  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  heart  to  check  its  throbbings, 
and  when  her  countenance  had  resumed  its  expres 
sion  of  calm  composure,  she  descended  the  stairs. 
Gothon  was  seated  on  the  lower  steps. 

"  You  spoil  her,  madame,"  said  she  roughly  to 
her  mistress ;  "  foolish  ears  need  sharp  words. 
You  spoil  her." 

Gothon  had  been  in  the  house  before  Annunciata, 
and  had  been  greatly  displeased  by  the  arrival  of 
her  master's  foreign  lady,  whose  authority  she  never 
acknowledged.  But  she  had  served  the  Van  Am- 
bergs'  mother,  and  there  fore  J^*was  without  fear  of 
dismissal  that  she  oppressed,  after  her  own  fashion, 
her  timid  and  gentle  mistress. 

Annunciata  entered  the  parlour  and  remained 
standing  near  the  door  as  if  waiting  an  order.  Her 
husband's  countenance  was  graver  and  more  gloomy 
than  ever. 

"  Can  no  one  hear  us,  madam  ?  Are  you  sure 
we  are  a^y  ?  " 

"  Quit^^ilone,  sir,"  replied  the  astonished  An 
nunciata. 
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M.  Van  Amberg  recommenced  his  walk.  For 
some  moments  he  said  nothing.  His  wife,  her 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  an  arm-chair,  silently 
awaited  his  pleasure.  At  last  he  again  spoke. 

u  You  bring  up  your  daughter  Christine  badly  ; 
I  left  her  to  your  care  and  guidance,  arid  you  do 
not  watch  over  her.  Do  you  know  where  she  goes 
and  what  she  does  ?  " 

"  From  her  childhood,  sir,"  replied  Annunciata 
gently,  pausing  betwreen  each  phrase,  "  Christine 
has  loved  to  live  in  the  open  air.  She  is  delicate, 
and  requires  sun  and  liberty  to  strengthen  her.  Till 
now  you  have  allowed  her  to  live  thus  ;  I  saw  no 
harm  in  letting  her  follow  her  natural  bent.  If 
you  disapprove,  sir,  she  will  obey  your  orders." 

"  You  bring  up  your  daughter  badly,"  coldly  re 
peated  M.  Van  Amberg.  "  She  will  dishonour  the 
name  she  bears." 

"  Sir ! !  "  exclaimed  Annunciata,  her  cheeks  suf 
fused  with  the  deepest  crimson ;  her  eyes  emitting 
a  momentary  but  vivid  flash. 

"  Look  to  it,  madam,  I  will  have  my  name  re 
spected,  that  you  know !  You  also  know  I  am 
informed  of  whatever  passes  in  my  house.  Your 
daughter  secretly  meets  a  man  to  whom  I  refused 
her  hand ;  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  they  were 
together  on  the  river  bank  !  "  4fc 

"  My  daughter !  my  daughter  I  "  cried  Annun 
ciata  in  disconsolate  tones.  "  Oh  !  it  is  impossible! 
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She  is  innocent !  she  shall  remain  so  !  I  will  place 
myself  between  her  and  evil,  I  will  save  my  child ! 
I  will  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  close  her  ears  to 
dangerous  words.  My  daughter,  I  will  say,  remain 
innocent,  remain  honoured,  if  you  would  not  see 
me  die  I " 

With  unmoved  eye  M.  Van  Amberg  beheld  the 
mother's  emotion.  Beneath  his  frozen  gaze,  An- 
nunciata  felt  embarrassed  by  her  own  agitation  ; 
she  made  an  effort  to  calm  herself ;  then,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  she  would  not 
allow  to  flow,  she  resumed,  in  a  constrained  voice  : 

"  Is  this  beyond  doubt,  sir  ?  " 

"It  is,"  replied  M.  Van  Amberg :  "  I  never 
accuse  without  certainty." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  M.  Van  Amberg 
again  spoke. 

"  You  will  lock  Christine  in  her  room,  and  bring 
me  the  key.  She  will  have  time  to  reflect,  and  I 
trust  reflection  will  be  of  service  to  her  ;  in  a  pro 
longed  seclusion  she  will  lose  that  love  of  motion 
and  liberty  which  leads  her  into  harm  ;  the  silence 
of  complete  solitude  will  allay  the  tumult  of  her 
thoughts.  None  shall  enter  her  room,  save  Gothon, 
who  shall  take  her  her  meals,  and  return  me  the 
key.  This  is  what  I  have  decided  upon  as  proper." 

Madan^^an  Amberg's  lips  opened  several  times 
to  speak,iKit  her  courage  failed  her.  At  last  she 
advanced  a  pace  or  two. 
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"  But  I,  sir,  I,"  said  she  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  /  am 
to  see  my  child !  " 

"  I  said  no  one/'  replied  M.  Van  Amberg. 

"  But  she  will  despair,  if  none  sustain  her.  I 
will  be  severe  with  her ;  you  may  be  assured  I 
will !  Let  me  see  her,  if  only  once  a-day.  She 
may  fall  ill  of  grief,  and  who  will  know  it  ?  Gothon 
dislikes  her.  For  pity's  sake,  let  me  see  Christine  ! 
For  a  minute  only,  a  single  minute." 

M.  Van  Amberg  once  more  stood  still,  and  fixed 
upon  his  wife  a  look  that  made  her  stagger.  "  Not 
another  word!  "  he  said.  "  I  allow  no  discussion, 
madam.  No  one  shall  see  Christine ;  do  you 
hear?" 

"  I  will  obey,"  replied  Annunciata. 

"  Convey  my  orders  to  your  daughter.  At  dinner 
bring  me  the  key  of  her  room.  Go." 

Madame  Van  Amberg  found  Christine  alone, 
seated  on  her  bed,  and  exhausted  by  long  weeping. 
Her  beautiful  face,  at  times  so  energetic,  wore  an 
expression  of  profound  and  touching  dejection. 
Her  long  hair  fell  in  disorder  on  her  shoulders,  her 
figure  was  bent,  as  if  weighed  down  by  grief :  her 
rosary  had  fallen  from  her  half-open  hand  ;  she 
had  tried  to  obey  her  mother  and  to  pray,  but  had 
been  able  only  to  weep.  Her  black  mantle,  still 
damp  with  rain,  lay  upon  a  table,  a^^v  willow 
sprays  peeping  from  its  silken  folds.  CrMstine  eyed 
them  with  mingled  love  and  melancholy.  She 
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thought  it  a  century  since  she  saw  the  sun  rise  on 
the  river,  on  the  old  trees,  and  on  Herbert's  skiff. 
Her  mother  slowly  approached  her. 

"  My  child,"  said  she,  "  where  were  you  at  day 
break  this  morning?" 

Christine  raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face, 
looked  at  her,  but  did  not  answer.  Annunciata  re 
peated  her  question  without  change  of  word  or  tone. 
Then  Christine  let  herself  slide  from  the  bed  to  the 
ground,  and  kneeled  before  her  mother. 

"  I  was  seated,"  she  said,  "  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
willow  that  overhangs  the  stream.  I  was  near 
Herbert's  boat" 

"  Christine !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Van  Amberg, 
"  can  it  be  true  ?  Oh,  my  child,  could  you  so  in 
fringe  the  commands  laid  upon  you  !  Could  you 
thus  forget  my  lessons  and  advice  !  Christine,  you 
thought  not  of  me  when  you  committed  that  fault !  " 

"  Herbert  said  to  me,  *  Come,  you  shall  be  my 
wife,  I  will  love  you  eternally,  you  shall  be  free  and 
happy ;  all  is  ready  for  our  marriage  and  our  flight ; 
come  ! '  I  replied,  *  I  will  not  leave  my  mother  ! ' 
Mother,  you  have  been  my  safeguard  ;  if  it  be  a 
crime  to  follow  Herbert,  it  is  the  thought  of  you 
alone  that  prevented  my  committing  it.  I  would 
not  leave  my  mother !  " 

A  beanojtof  joy  illumined  Annunciata's  counte 
nance.  Murmuring  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  she 
raised  her  kneeling  child  and  seated  her  by  her  side. 
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u  Speak  to  me,  Cliristine,"  she  said,  "  open  your 
heart,  and  tell  me  all  your  thoughts.  Together  we 
will  regret  your  faults,  and  seek  hope  for  the  future. 
Speak,  my  daughter  ;  conceal  nothing." 

Christine  laid  her  head  upon  her  mother's 
shoulder,  put  one  of  her  little  hands  in  hers,  sighed 
deeply,  as  though  her  heart  were  too  oppressed 
for  words,  and  spoke  at  last  with  effort  and 
fatigue. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  confess 
that  you  do  not  already  know.  I  love  Herbert.  He 
is  but  a  poor  student,  intrusted  to  my  father's  care, 
but  he  has  a  noble  heart— like  mine,  somewhat  sad. 
He  knows  much,  and  he  is  gentle  to  those  who 
know  nothing.  Poor,  he  is  proud  as  a  king:  he 
loves,  and  he  tells  it  only  to  her  who  knows  it. 
My  mother,  I  love  Herbert !  He  asked  my  hand  of 
my  father,  whose  reply  was  a  smile  of  scorn.  Then 
he  was  kept  from  me,  and  I  tried  to  exist  without 
seeing  him.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  made  many 
neuvaines  on  the  rosary  you  gave  me.  I  had  seen 
you  weep  and  pray,  mother,  and  I  said  to  myself — 
Now  that  I  weep  as  she  does,  I  must  also  pray  like 
her.  But  it  happened  once,  as  day  broke,  that  I 
saw  a  small  boat  descend  the  stream,  then  go  up 
again,  and  again  descend  ;  from  time  to  time  a 
white  sail  fluttered  in  the  air  as  one  fMfcers  a  ker 
chief  to  a  departing  friend.  My  thou^its,  then  as 
now,  were  on  Herbert ;  I  ran  across  the  meadow — 
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I  reached  the  stream — Mother,  it  was  he  !  hoping 
and  waiting  rny  coming.  Long  and  mournfully  we 
bewailed  our  separation ;  fervently  we  vowed  to 
love  until  death.  This  morning  Herbert,  discour 
aged  and  weary  of  waiting  a  change  in  our  position, 
urged  me  to  fly  with  him.  I  might  have  fled, 
mother,  but  I  thought  of  you  and  remained.  I  have 
told  you  all ;  if  I  have  done  wrong,  forgive  me, 
dearest  mother  1" 

With  deep  emotion  Madame  Van  Amberg  listened 
to  her  daughter,  and  remained  buried  in  reflection, 
when  Christine  paused.  She  felt  that  the  young 
girl's  suffering  heart  needed  gentle  lessons,  affec 
tionate  advice ;  and,  instead  of  these,  she  was  the 
bearer  of  a  sentence  whose  severity  must  aggravate 
the  evil — she  was  compelled  to  deny  her  sick  child 
the  remedies  that  might  have  saved  her. 

"  You  love  him  very  dearly,  then,"  said  she  at 
last,  fixing  a  long  melancholy  look  on  her  daughter's 
countenance. 

"Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Christine,  "I  love 
him  with  all  my  soul !  My  life  is  passed  in  expect 
ing,  seeing,  remembering  him  1  I  could  never  make 
you  understand  how  entirely  my  heart  is  his.  Often 
I  dream  of  dying  for  him,  not  to  save  his  life,  that 
were  too  easy  and  natural,  but  uselessly  at  his  com 
mand."  jk 

"  Hushi  Christine,  hush !  you  frighten  me," 
cried  Annunciata,  placing  both  hands  upon,  her 
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daughter's  mouth.  By  a  quick  movement  Christine 
disengaged  herself  from  her  mother's  arms. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  know  not  what  it 
is  to  love  as  I  do  !  My  father  could  never  let  him 
self  be  loved  thus!" 

"  Be  silent,  my  child !  be  silent ! "  repeated 
Annunciata  energetically.  "  Oh,  my  daughter ! 
how  to  instil  into  your  heart  thoughts  of  peace  and 
duty !  Almighty  Father  !  bless  my  weak  words, 
that  they  may  touch  her  soul !  Christine,  hear 
me!" 

Annunciata  took  her  daughter's  hands,  and  com 
pelled  her  to  stand  before  her.  "  My  child,"  she 
said,  "  you  know  nothing  of  life  ;  you  walk  at  ran 
dom,  and  are  about  to  wander  from  the  right  path. 
All  young  hearts  have  been  troubled  as  yours  is 
now.  The  noble  ones  have  struggled  and  tri 
umphed  ;  the  others  have  fallen  !  Life  is  no  easy 
and  pleasant  passage  ;  its  trials  are  many  and  pain 
ful — its  struggles  severe  ;  believe  me,  for  us  women 
there  is  no  true  happiness  beyond  the  bounds  of 
duty.  And  when  happiness  is  not  our  destiny, 
many  great  things  still  remain  to  us.  Honour,  the 
esteem  of  others,  are  not  mere  empty  words.  Hear 
me,  beloved  child !  That  God  whom  from  your  in 
fancy  I  have  taught  you  to  love,  do  you  not  fear 
offending  him  ?  Seek  Him,  and  you  will^find  better 
consolation  than  I  can  offer.  Christine,  we  love  in 
God  those  from  whom  we  are  severed  on  earth. 
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He,  who  in  his  infinite  wisdom  imposed  so  many 
fetters  on  the  heart  of  woman,  foresaw  the  sacrifices 
they  would  entail,  and  surely  he  has  kept  treasures 
of  love  for  hearts  that  break  in  obedience  to  duty." 

Annunciata  rapidly  wiped  the  tears  inundating 
her  fine  countenance ;  then  clasping  Christine's 
arm — 

"  On  your  knees,  my  child !  on  our  knees  both  of 
us  before  the  Christ  I  gave  you  !  "Pis  nearly  dark, 
and  yet  we  still  discern  Him — his  arms  seeming  to 
open  for  us.  Bless  and  save  and  console  my  child, 
oh  merciful  God !  Appease  her  heart  ;  make  it 
humble  and  obedient!" 

Her  prayer  at  an  end,  she  rose,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  Christine,  who  had  passively  allowed 
herself  to  be  placed  on  her  knees  and  lifted  up 
again,  she  embraced  her  tenderly,  pressed  her  to 
her  heart,  and  bathed  her  hair  with  tears.  "  My 
daughter,"  she  murmured  between  her  kisses,  "my 
daughter,  speak  to  me  !  Utter  one  word  that  I  may 
take  with  me  as  a  hope !  My  child,  will  you  not 
speak  to  your  mother  ?  " 

"Mother,  I  love  Herbert!"  was  Christine's 
reply. 

Annunciata  looked  despairingly  at  her  child,  at 
the  crucifix  upon  the  wall,  at  the  darkening  sky 
seen  thrqngh  the  open  window.  The  dinner-bell 
rang.  Madame  Van  Amberg  made  a  strong  effort 
to  collect  and  express  her  ideas. 
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"  M.  Van  Amberg,"  said  she  in  broken  voice, 
"  orders  you  to  remain  in  your  room.  I  am  to  take 
him  the  key.  You  are  to  see  no  one.  The  hour  is 
come,  and  he  expects  me." 

"A  prisoner  !"  cried  Christine;  "A  prisoner, — 
alone,  all  day  I  Death  rather  than  that I" 

"  He  will  have  it  so,"  repeated  Annunciata 
mournfully  ;  "I  must  obey.  He  will  have  it  so." 
And  she  approached  the  door,  casting  upon  Chris 
tine  a  look  of  such  ineffable  love  and  grief,  that  the 
young  girl,  fascinated  by  the  gaze,  let  her  depart 
without  opposition.  The  key  turned  in  the  lock, 
and  Annunciata,  supporting  herself  by  the  banister, 
slowly  descended.  She  found  M.  Van  Amberg 
alone  in  the  parlour. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  up  stairs,"  said  he. 
"  Have  you  convinced  yourself  that  your  daughter 
saw  the  student  Herbert  this  morning?" 

"  She  did,"  murmured  Annunciata. 

"  You  have  told  her  my  orders  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  so." 

"  Where  is  the  key  ?"     She  gave  it  him. 

"  Now  to  dinner,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg,  walking 
into  the  dining-room.  Annunciata  endeavoured  to 
follow  him,  but  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  upon  a  chair. 

M.  Van  Amberg  sat  down  alone  to  his  dinner. 
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"  A  prisoner  1"  repeated  Christine  in  her  solitude  ; 
"apart  from  all!  shut  up  !  Yon  meadow  was  too 
wide  a  range ;  the  house  too  spacious  a  prison.  I 
must  have  a  narrower  cell,  with  more  visible  walls 
— a  straiter  captivity  !  They  deprive  me  of  the 
little  air  I  breathed — the  scanty  liberty  I  found 
means  to  enjoy!" 

She  opened  the  window  to  its  full  extent ;  leaned 
upon  the  sill,  and  looked  at  the  sky.  It  was  very 
dark ;  heavy  clouds  hid  the  stars ;  no  light  fell 
upon  the  earth  ;  different  shades  of  obscurity  alone 
marked  the  outlines  of  objects.  The  willows,  so 
beautiful  when  Herbert  and  the  sun  were  there, 
were  now  a  black  and  motionless  mass  ;  dead  silence 
reigned  around.  In  view  of  nature  thus  lifeless  and 
lightless,  hopes  of  happiness  could  hardly  enter  the 
heart.  Christine  was  in  a  fever  :  she  felt  oppressed 
and  crushed  by  unkindly  influences,  by  the  indiffer 
ence  of  friends,  by  a  tyrant's  will,  even  by  the  cold 
and  mournful  night.  The  young  girl's  heart  beat 
quickly  and  rebelliously. 

"Be  it  so!"  she  exclaimed  aloud;  "let  them 
have  their  way  !  They  may  render  me  unhappy ;  I 
will  not  complain.  They  sanctify  my  love  by  per 
secution.  Happy,  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
ashamed  to  love  so  much.  But  they  rob  me  of  air 
and  liberty ;  I  suffer  ;  I  weep.  Ah  !  I  feel  proud 
that  my  heart  still  throbs  with  joy  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  evils.  My  sufferings  will  hallow  my  love, 
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will  compel  the  respect  of  those  who  scoffed  and 
slighted  it.  Herbert !  dear  Herbert !  where  are 
you  at  this  moment  ?  Do  you  joyfully  anticipate  to 
morrow's  dawn  :  are  you  busy  with  your  boat,  pre 
paring  it  for  its  early  cruise  ?  Or  do  you  sleep, 
dreaming  of  the  old  willows  in  the  meadow,  hearing 
the  waters  murmur  through  their  branches,  and  the 
voice  of  Christine  promising  her  return  ?  But  no  ; 
it  cannot  be  ;  our  hearts  are  too  united  for  their 
feelings  thus  to  differ  !  You  are  sad,  my  love,  and 
you  know  not  why ;  I  am  sad  with  knowledge  of 
our  misfortune — 'tis  the  sole  difference  separation 
can  establish  between  us.  When  shall  we  meet 
again,  Herbert  ?  Alas  !  I  know  not,  but  meet  we 
surely  shall.  If  God  lets  me  live,  he  will  let  me 
love  you." 

Christine  shut  the  window  and  threw  herself  on 
her  bed  without  undressing.  It  was  cold  ;  she 
wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle,  and  gradually  her 
head  sank  upon  her  breast.  Her  hands,  at  first 
pressed  against  each  other,  opened  and  fell  by  her 
sides.  She  dropped  asleep,  like  an  infant,  in  the 
midst  of  her  tears. 

The  first  sun-rays,  feeble  though  they  were, 
awoke  Christine,  who  sprang  hastily  from  her 
couch.  "Herbert  waits  for  me!"  she  exclaimed. 
At  her  age  memory  is  better  for  joy  than  for 
sorrow.  For  her  the  dawn  of  day  was  still  a  ren 
dezvous  of  love.  The  next  moment  she  awoke  to 
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the  consciousness  of  her  captivity.  She  went  to 
the  window,  leaned  out  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  looked  mournfully  around.  In  a  corner  of  the 
heavens  was  a  glow  of  light,  intercepted  by  billows 
of  cloud.  The  pale  foliage  of  the  willows  shivered 
in  the  breeze,  which  ruffled  the  leaves  without 
bending  the  branches ;  the  long  fine  grass  of  the 
meadow  was  seen  through  a  veil  of  fog,  as  yet  un- 
dispelled  by  the  sun.  The  sounds  of  awakening 
nature  had  scarce  begun,  when  a  white  sail  stood 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  gliding  lightly 
along  like  the  open  wing  of  a  graceful  bird.  It 
passed  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  meadow ;  Was 
lowered  before  the  trees,  and  then  again  displayed, 
bending  the  boat's  gunwale  to  the  water's  surface, 
hovering  continually  around  a  point  of  the  bank, 
as  though  confined  within  the  circle  of  an  invisible 
fascination.  At  long  intervals  the  wind  brought  a 
faint  and  scarce  perceptible  sound,  like  the  last 
notes  of  a  song ;  then  the  little  bark  again  manoeu 
vred,  and  its  sail  flapped  in  the  air.  The  pale  tints 
of  dawn  gave  way  to  the  warmer  sunbeams ;  pas 
sengers  appeared  upon  the  bank;  trading  boats 
ascended  the  river ;  the  windows  of  the  red  brick 
house  opened  as  if  to  inhale  the  morning  air.  The 
boat  lowered  its  sail,  and  floated  slowly  away  at 
the  will  of  the  current.  Christine  looked  after  it 
and  wept. 

Twice  during  that  day,  Gothon  opened  the  door 
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of  the  young  girl's  chamber,  and  brought  her  a 
frugal  meal.  Twice  did  Gothon  depart  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  whole  day  passed  in  silence 
and  solitude.  Christine  knew  not  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  weary  hours.  She  knelt  before  the  crucifix, 
her  alabaster  rosary  in  her  hand,  her  head  raised 
towards  the  cross,  and  prayed.  But  her  prayer 
was  for  Herbert,  to  see  him  again;  she  never 
dreamed  of  praying  to  forget  him.  Then  she  took 
down  the  guitar,  passed  round  her  neck  the  faded 
blue  ribbon,  tied  on  it  at  Seville,  and  which  her 
mother  would  never  allow  to  be  changed.  She 
struck  a  few  chords  of  the  songs  she  best  loved ; 
but  her  voice  was  choked,  and  her  tears  flowed 
more  abundantly  when  she  tried  to  sing.  She  col 
lected  the  little  sprays  of  willow,  and  placed  them 
in  a  book  to  dry  and  preserve  them.  But  the  day 
was  very  long ;  and  the  poor  child  fluttered  in  her 
prison  like  a  caged  bird,  with  an  anguish  that  each 
moment  increased.  Her  head  burned,  her  bosom 
throbbed.  At  last  night  came.  Seated  near  the 
open  window,  the  cold  calmed  her  a  little.  They 
brought  her  no  light,  and  time  passed  more  slowly 
than  ever.  She  went  to  bed,  but,  deprived  of  her 
accustomed  exercise,  tormented  by  a  thousand 
anxieties,  she  could  not  sleep ;  she  got  up,  walked 
about  in  the  darkness,  and  again  lay  down ;  slum 
ber  still  avoided  her.  This  time  her  eyes,  red 
with  tears  and  watchfulness,  beheld  the  sun  rise 
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without  illusion ;  she  did  not  for  a  moment  forget 
her  captivity,  but  looked  mournfully  out  at  the 
little  sail  which,  faithful  to  its  rendezvous,  came 
each  morning  with  the  sun.  Again,  none  but  Go- 
thon  disturbed  her  solitude.  During  another  long 
day,  Christine,  alternately  desponding  and  excited, 
walked,  wept,  lamented,  and  prayed.  Night  came 
again.  Nothing  broke  the  silence ;  the  lights  in 
the  red  house  were  extinguished  one  after  the 
other.  Profound  darkness  covered  the  earth. 
Christine  remained  at  her  window,  insensible  to 
cold.  Suddenly  she  started  :  she  heard  her  name 
pronounced  in  low  tones  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
She  listened. 

"  Christine,  my  daughter  ! "  repeated  the  voice. 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  Christine,  "  you  out  in  this 
dreadful  weather !  I  conjure  you  to  go  in  I  " 

"  I  have  been  two  days  in  bed,  my  child ;  I  have 
been  unwell ;  to-night  I  am  better ;  I  felt  it  impos 
sible  to  remain  longer  without  seeing  you,  who  are 
my  life,  my  strength,  my  health  !  Oh  !  you  were 
right  not  to  leave  me ;  it  would  have  killed  me. 
Are  you  well,  dear  Christine  ?  Have  you  all  you 
require  ?  How  do  you  live,  deprived  of  my  ca 
resses  ?  " 

"  Dearest  mother,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  in  ! 
The  night  is  damp  and  cold ;  it  will  be  your 
death  ! " 

"Your  voice  warms  me ;  it  is  far  from  you  that 
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I  feel  chill  and  faint.  Dearest  child,  my  heart 
sends  you  a  thousand  kisses." 

"  I  receive  them  on  my  knees,  mother,  my  arms 
extended  towards  you.  But,  when  shall  I  see  you 
again  ?  " 

"When  you  submit,  and  promise  to  obey;  when 
you  no  longer  seek  him  you  are  forbidden  to  see, 
and  whom  you  must  forget.  My  daughter,  it  is 
your  duty." 

"  Oh  mother,  I  thought  your  heart  could  better 
understand  what  it  never  felt.  I  thought  you  re 
spected  the  true  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  that 
your  lips  knew  not  how  to  utter  the  word  *  forget.' 
If  I  forgot,  I  should  be  a  mere  silly  child,  capri 
cious,  unruly,  unworthy  your  tenderness.  If  my 
malady  is  without  remedy,  I  am  a  steadfast  woman, 
suffering  and  self-sacrificing.  Good  God !  how  is 
it  you  do  not  understand  that  ?  " 

"  I  understand,"  murmured  Annunciata,  but  in 
so  low  a  tone  that  she  was  sure  her  daughter  could 
not  hear  her. 

"  Mother,"  resumed  Christine,  "  go  to  my  father ! 
summon  up  that  courage  which  fails  you  when  you 
alone  are  concerned  ;  speak  boldly  to  him,  tell  him 
what  I  have  told  you  ;  demand  my  liberty,  my 
happiness." 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  Annunciata  in  terror ;  "  I  brave 
M.  Van  Amberg,  and  oppose  his  will ! " 

"  Not  oppose,  but  supplicate  !  compel  his  heart 
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to  understand  what  mine  experiences ;  force  him  to 
see  and  hear  and  feel  that  my  life  may  cease,  but 
not  my  love.  Who  can  do  it,  if  you  cannot?  I  am 
a  captive.  My  sisters  know  not  love,  my  uncle 
William  has  never  known  it.  It  needs  a  woman's 
voice  to  express  a  woman's  feelings." 

"  Christine,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  The 
effort  is  above  my  strength." 

"I  ask  a  proof  of  my  mother's  love ;  I  am  sure 
she  will  give  it  me." 

"I  shall  die  in  so  doing.  M.  Yan  Amberg  can 
kill  me  by  a  word." 

Christine  started  and  trembled.  "  Do  not  go, 
then,  dearest  mother.  Forgive  my  egotism ;  I 
thought  only  of  myself.  If  my  father  has  such 
terrible  power,  avoid  his  anger.  I  will  wait,  and 
entreat  none  but  God." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  *'  Christine,"  said 
Madame  Van  Amberg,  "  since  I  am  your  only  hope, 
your  sole  reliance,  and  you  have  called  me  to  your 
aid,  I  will  speak  to  him.  Our  fate  is  in  the  hands 
of  heaven." 

Annunciata  interrupted  herself  by  a  cry  of  terror ; 
a  hand  rudely  grasped  her  arm ;  M.  Van  Amberg, 
without  uttering  a  word,  dragged  her  to  the  house 
door,  compelled  her  to  enter,  took  out  the  key,  and 
made  her  pass  before  him  into  the  parlour.  A  lamp 
burned  dimly  upon  the  table,  its  oil  nearly  ex 
hausted  ;  at  times  it  emitted  a  bright  flash,  and 
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then  suddenly  became  nearly  extinguished.  The 
corners  of  the  room  were  in  darkness,  the  doors 
and  windows  closed,  perfect  silence  reigned;  the 
only  object  on  which  a  strong  light  fell,  was  the 
countenance  of  M.  Van  Amberg.  It  was  calm,  cold, 
motionless.  His  great  height,  the  piercing  look  of 
his  pale  grey  eyes,  the  austere  regularity  of  his 
features,  combined  to  give  him  the  aspect  of  an 
implacable  judge. 

"You  would  speak  with  me,  madam/'  said  he  to 
Annunciata  ;  "I  am  here,  speak !  " 

On  entering  the  parlour,  Annunciata  let  herself 
fall  into  a  chair.  Her  clothes  streamed  with  water; 
her  hair,  heavy  with  rain,  fell  upon  her  shoulders ; 
her  extreme  paleness  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a 
corpse  rather  than  of  a  living  creature.  Terror  ob 
literated  memory,  even  of  what  had  just  occurred  ; 
her  mind  was  confused  ;  she  felt  only  that  she  suf 
fered  horribly.  Her  husband's  voice  and  words 
restored  the  chain  of  her  ideas ;  the  poor  woman 
thought  of  her  child,  made  a  violent  effort,  rallied 
her  strength,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Now  then,"  she  murmured,  "since  it  must 
be  so ! " 

M.  Van  Amberg  waited  in  silence,  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
wife ;  he  stood  like  a  statue,  assisting  neither  by 
word  nor  gesture  the  poor  creature  who  trembled 
before  him.  Annunciata  looked  long  at  him  before 
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speaking ;  she  hoped  that  at  sight  of  her  tears  and 
sufferings,  M.  Van  Amberg  would  remember  he  had 
loved  her.  She  threw  her  whole  soul  into  her  eyes, 
but  not  a  muscle  of  her  husband's  countenance 
moved.  He  waited  for  her  to  break  silence. 

"I  need  your  indulgence,"  she  at  last  said;  "it 
costs  me  a  fearful  effort  to  address  you.  In  general 
I  do  but  answer ;  I  am  unaccustomed  to  speak  first, 
and  I  am  afraid.  I  dread  your  anger ;  have  com 
passion  on  a  trembling  woman,  who  would  fain  be 
silent,  and  who  must  speak.  Christine's  happiness 
is  in  your  hands.  The  poor  child  implores  me  to 
soften  your  rigour  .  .  .  Did  I  refuse,  not  a 
creature  upon  earth  would  intercede  for  her.  This 
is  why  I  venture  to  petition  you,  sir." 

M.  Van  Amberg  continued  silent.  Annunciata 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  cheeks  and  resumed  with 
more  courage. 

"  She  is  much  to  be  pitied ;  she  has  inherited 
the  faults  you  blame  in  me.  Believe  me,  sir,  I 
have  laboured  hard  to  check  them  in  the  bud.  I 
have  striven,  exhorted,  punished,  have  spared 
neither  advice  nor  prayers,  but  all  in  vain.  God 
has  not  been  pleased  to  spare  me  this  new  grief. 
Her  nature  is  unchangeable ;  she  is  to  blame,  but 
she  is  also  much  to  be  pitied.  Christine  loves  with 
all  her  soul.  Women  die  of  such  love  as  hers, 
and  when  they  do  not  die,  they  suffer  frightfully. 
For  pity's  sake,  sir,  let  her  marry  him  she  loves  1" 
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Anmmciata  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  awaited  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  her  husband's 
reply. 

"Your  daughter,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg,  "is  still 
a  child ;  she  has  inherited,  as  you  say,  a  character 
that  needs  restraint.  I  will  not  yield  to  the  first 
caprice  that  traverses  her  silly  head.  Herbert  is 
only  two-and-twenty ;  we  know  nothing  of  his  cha 
racter.  Your  daughter  requires  a  protector,  and  a 
judicious  guide.  Herbert  has  neither  family,  for 
tune,  nor  position.  He  shall  never  be  the  husband 
of  a  woman  who  'bears  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
Van  Amberg !" 

"  Sir ! "  cried  Annunciata,  clasping  her  hands 
and  breathless  with  emotion,  "  Sir !  the  best  guid 
ance  for  a  woman's  life  is  a  union  with  the  man 
she  loves  !  It  is  her  best  safeguard,  it  strengthens 
her  against  the  cares  of  the  world.  I  entreat  you, 
Karl!"  exclaimed  Madame  Van  Amberg,  falling 
upon  her  knees,  "  have  compassion  on  my  daughter! 
Do  not  render  duty  a  torture ;  do  not  exact  from 
her  too  much  courage !  We  are  weak  creatures  : 
we  have  need  both  of  love  and  virtue.  Place  her 
not  in  the  terrible  necessity  of  choosing  between 
them.  Pity,  Karl,  pity  I " 

"Madam,"  cried  M.  Van  Amberg,  jfend  this  time 
liis  frame  was  agitated  by  a  slight  nervous  trem 
bling,  "Madam,  you  are  very  bold  to  speak  to  me 
thus  !  You !  you  !  to  dare  to  hold  such  language 
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to  me  !  Silence  !  and  teacli  your  daughter  not  to 
hesitate  in  her  choice  between  good  and  evil.  Do 
that,  instead  of  weeping  uselessly  at  my  feet." 

"  Yes,  it  is  bold  of  me,  sir,  thus  to  address  you ; 
but  I  have  found  courage  in  suffering.  I  am.  ill, — 
in  pain, — my  life  is  worthless,  save  as  a  sacrifice — 
let  my  child  take  it,  I  will  speak  for  her !  Her  fate 
is  in  your  hands,  do  not  crush  her  by  a  cruel  de 
cision  I  An  absolute  judge  and  master  should  be 
guarded  in  word  and  deed,  for  a  reckoning  will  be 
asked  of  him !  Be  merciful  to  my  child ! " 

M.  Van  Amberg  approached  his  wife,  took  her  arm, 
placed  his  other  hand  on  her  mouth,  and  said  : — 

"  Silence  !  I  command  you ;  no  such  scenes  in  my 
house,  110  noise  and  whimpering.  Your  daughters 
sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  you,  do  not  disturb 
their  repose.  Your  servants  are  above,  do  not 
awaken  them.  Silence  !  you  had  no  business  to 
speak ;  I  was  wrong  to  listen  to  you.  Never  dare 
again  to  discuss  my  orders ;  it  is  I  whom  your 
children  must  obey,  I  whom  you  must  obey  your 
self.  Eetire  to  your  apartment,  and  to-morrow  let 
me  find  you  what  you  yesterday  were." 

M.  Van  Amberg  had  regained  his  usual  calrn- 
riess.  He  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 

u  Oh,    my   daughter  !  "    exclaimed   Annunciata, 
despairingly,"  nothing  can  I  do  for  you  !    Merciful 
Father !  what  will  become  of  me,  placed  between 
him  and  her,  both  inflexible  in  their  resolves !" 
6  s 
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The  lamp  which  feebly  illuminated  this  scene  of 
sorrow,  now  suddenly  went  out  and  left  the  un 
happy  mother  in  profound  darkness.  The  rain  beat 
against  the  windows, — the  wind  howled, — the  house 
clock  struck  four. 

Christine  had  seen  M.  Van  Amberg  seize  Annun- 
ciata's  arm,  and  lead  her  away  with  him  ;  after 
wards,  she  had  distinguished,  through  the  slight 
partitions  of  the  Louse,  a  faint  echo  as  of  mingled 
sobs,  entreaties,  and  reproaches.  She  understood 
that  her  fate  was  deciding, — that  her  poor  mother 
had  devoted  herself  for  her,  and  was  face  to  face 
with  the  sterri  ruler  whose  look  alone  she  usually 
dared  not  brave.  Christine  passed  the  night  in 
terrible  anxiety,  abandoning  herself  alternately  to 
discouragement  and  to  joyful  hopes.  At  her  age 
it  is  not  easy  to  despair.  Fear,  however,  predo 
minated  over  every  other  emotion,  and  she  would 
have  given  years  of  existence  to  learn  what  had 
passed.  But  the  day  went  by  like  the  previous 
one.  She  saw  none  but  Gothon.  Her  she  ven 
tured  to  question,  but  the  old  servant  had  orders 
not  to  answer. 

Another  day  elapsed.  Christine's  solitude  was 
still  unbroken,  no  friendly  voice  reached  her  ear, 
no  kindly  hand  lifted  the  veil  shrouding  her  future. 
The  poor  girl  was  exhausted,  she  had  not  even  the 
energy  of  grief.  She  wept  without  complaint,  al 
most  without  a  murmur.  Night  came,  and  she  fell 
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asleep,  exhausted  by  her  sorrow.  She  had  scarcely 
slept  an  hour  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  open 
ing  of  the  door,  and  Gothon,  lamp  in  hand,  ap 
proached  her  bed.  "Get  up  Mademoiselle,"  said 
the  servant,  "  and  follow  me." 

Christine  dressed  herself  as  in  a  dream,  and 
hastily  followed  Gothon,  who  conducted  her  to  her 
mother's  room,  opened  the  door,  and  drew  back  to 
let  her  pass.  A  sad  spectacle  met  the  young  girl's 
eyes.  Annunciata,  pale  and  almost  inanimate,  lay 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Her  presentiment  had  not 
deceived  her ;  suffering  and  agitation  had  snapped 
the  slender  strings  that  bound  her  to  the  earth. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  full  upon  her  features, 
whose  gentle  beauty  pain  was  impotent  to  deface. 
Kesignation  and  courage  were  upon  her  countenance, 
over  which  came  a  gleam  of  joy  when  Christine 
appeared.  Wilhelmina  and  Maria  knelt  and  wept 
at  the  foot  of  their  mother's  bed.  William  stood  a 
little  apart,  holding  a  prayer-book,  but  his  eyes  had 
left  the  page  to  look  at  Annunciata,  and  two  large 
tears  trembled  on  their  lids.  M.  Van  Amberg, 
seated  beside  his  wife's  pillow,  had  his  face  shaded 
by  his  hand,  so  that  none  could  see  its  expression. 

With  a  piercing  cry,  Christine  rushed  to  Ma 
dame  Van  Amberg,  who  received  her  in  her  arms. 
"  Mother ! "  she  cried,  her  cheek  against  Annun- 
ciata's,  "  it  is  I  who  have  killed  you !  For  love  of 
me  you  have  exceeded  your  strength." 
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"  No,  my  beloved,  no,"  replied  Anriunciata,  kiss 
ing  her  daughter  between  each  word,  "  I  die  of  an 
old  and  incurable  malady.  But  I  die  happy,  since 
I  once  more  clasp  you  in  my  arms." 

"  And  they  did  not  let  me  nurse  you!"  cried 
Christine,  indignantly  raising  her  head ;  "  they 
concealed  your  illness !  They  let  me  weep  for  other 
sorrows  than  yours,  my  mother  I" 

"  Dearest  child,"  replied  Annunciata  gently, 
"  this  crisis  has  been  very  sudden  ;  two  hours  ago 
they  knew  not  my  danger,  and  I  wished  to  fulfil 
my  religious  duties  before  seeing  you.  I  wished 
to  think  only  of  God.  Now  I  can  abandon  myself 
to  the  embraces  of  my  children."  And  she  clasped 
her  weeping  daughters  to  her  heart.  "  Dear  chil 
dren/'  said  she,  "  God  is  full  of  mercy  to  the  dying, 
and  sanctifies  a  mother's  benediction.  I  bless  you, 
my  daughters  ;  remember  and  pray  for  me." 

The  three  young  girls  bowed  their  heads  upon 
their  mother's  hand,  and  replied  by  tears  alone  to 
•this  solemn  farewell. 

"  My  good  brother,"  resumed  Annunciata  to 
William,  "  my  good  brother,  we  have  long  lived 
together,  and  to  me  you  have  ever  been  a  de 
voted  friend,  indulgent  and  gentle.  I  thank  you, 
brother!" 

William  averted  his  head  to  conceal  his  tears, 
but  a  deep  sob  escaped  him,  and  he  turned  his 
venerable  face  towards  Annunciata. 
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"  Do  not  thank  me,  sister,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
clone  little  for  you.  I  loved  you,  that  is  certain, 
but  I  could  not  enliven  your  solitude.  My  sister, 
you  will  still  live  for  the  happiness  of  us  all." 
.  Arinunciata  gently  shook  her  head.  Her  glance 
sought  her  husband,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  ad 
dressed  her  last  words  to  him.  But  they  expired 
on  her  lips.  She  looked  at  him  timidly,  sadly,  and 
then  closed  her  eyes,  to  check  the  starting  tears. 
She  grew  visibly  weaker,  and  as  death  approached, 
a  painful  anxiety  took  possession  of  her.  Resigned, 
she  was  not  calm.  It  was  ordained  her  soul  should 
suffer  and  be  troubled  to  the  end.  The  destiny  of 
one  of  her  daughters  disturbed  her  last  moments  j 
she  dared  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Christine,  she 
dared  not  ask  compassion  for  her ;  a  thousand  con 
flicting  doubts  and  fears  agitated  her  poor  heart. 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  repressing  her  tears, 
concealing  her  thoughts.  From  time  to  time  she 
turned  to  her  husband,  but  his  head  continued  sunk 
upon  his  hand  ;  not  one  look  of  encouragement  could 
she  obtain.  At  last  came  the  spasm  that  was  to 
break  this  frail  existence.  "  Adieu  1  Adieu ! "  she 
murmured  in  unintelligible  accents.  Her  eyes  no 
longer  obeyed  her,  and  none  could  tell  whom  they 
sought.  William  approached  his  brother,  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "Karl!"  he  whis 
pered  in  tones  audible  but  to  him  he  addressed, 
"  she  is  dying !  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  a  poor 
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creature  who  has  so  long  lived  with  you  and  suf 
fered  by  you  ?  Living,  you  loved  her  not ;  do  not 
let  her  die  thus!  Fear  you  not,  Karl,  lest  this 
woman,  oppressed  and  slighted  by  you,  should  ex 
pire  with  a  leaven  of  resentment  in  her  heart? 
Crave  her  pardon  before  she  departs." 

For  an  instant  all  was  silent,  M.  Yan  Amberg 
stirred  not.  Annunciata,  her  head  thrown  back, 
seemed  to  have  already  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  sud 
den,  she  moved,  raised  herself  with  difficulty,  leaned 
over  towards  M.  Yan  Amberg,  and  groped  for  his 
hand  as  though  she  had  been  blind.  When  she 
found  it,  she  bowed  her  face  upon  it,  kissed  it  twice, 
and  expired  in  that  last  kiss. 

"On  your  knees!"  cried  William,  "on  your 
knees,  she  is  in  heaven  I  let  us  implore  her  inter 
cession  !"  And  all  knelt  down. 

Of  all  the  prayers  addressed  to  God  by  man  dur 
ing  his  life  of  trial,  not  one  is  more  solemn  than 
that  which  escapes  the  desolate  heart,  when  a  be 
loved  soul  flies  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  stand,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of  its  Creator. 

M.  Yan  Amberg  rose  from  his  knees. 

"Leave  the  room!"  said  he  to  his  brother  and 
daughters,  "  I  would  be  alone  with  my  wife/' 

Alone,  beside  the  bed  of  his  dead  wife,  Karl  Yan 
Amberg  gazed  upon  the  pale  countenance,  to  which 
death  had  restored  all  the  beauty  of  youth.  A  tear, 
left  there  by  human  suffering,  a  tear  which  none 
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other  was  to  follow,  glittered  upon  the  clay-cold 
cheek ;  one  arm  still  hung  out  of  bed,  as  when  it 
held  his  hand;  the  head  was  in  the  position  in 
which  it  had  kissed  his  fingers.  He  gazed  at  her, 
and  the  icy  envelope  that  bound  his  heart  was  at 
last  broken.  "  Annunoiata ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  An- 
nunciata ! " 

For  fifteen  years  that  name  had  not  passed  his 
lips.  Throwing  himself  on  his  wife's  corpse,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Annunciata ! "  he  cried,  "  can  you  not  feel  this 
kiss  of  peace  and  love  I  Annunciata,  wre  have  both 
suffered  terribly  !  God  did  not  grant  us  happiness. 
I  loved  you  from  the  first  day  that  I  saw  you,  a 
joyous  child  in  Spain,  till  tins  sad  moment  that  I 
press  you  dead  upon  my  heart.  Oh  Annunciata, 
how  great  have  been  our  sufferings  !'J 

Karl  Van  Amberg  wept. 

"  Repose  in  peace,  poor  woman  I  he  murmured  ; 
"  may  you  find  in  heaven  the  repose  denied  you 
upon  earth  ! "  And  with  trembling  band  he  closed 
Ammnoiata's  eyes.  Then  he  knelt  down  beside 
her. 

"  Almighty  God !"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  severe. 
Be  thou  merciful!" 


When,  at  break  of  day,  M.  Van  Amberg  left  the 
chamber  of  death,  his  face  had  resumed  its  habitual 
expression ;  his  inflexible  soul,  for  a  moment  bowed, 
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had  regained  its  usual  level.  To  Annunciata  had 
been  given  the  last  word  of  love,  the  last  tear  of 
that  heart  of  adamant.  To  the  eyes  of  all  he  re 
appeared  as  the  stern  master  and  father,  the  man 
on  whose  brow  no  sorrow  left  a  trace.  His  daugh 
ters  bowed  themselves  upon  his  passage,  William 
spoke  not  to  him,  order  and  regularity  returned  to 
the  house.  Annunciata  was  buried  without  pomp 
or  procession.  She  left,  to  revisit  it  no  more,  the 
melancholy  abode  where  her  suffering  soul  haj  worn 
out  its  mortal  envelope ;  she  ceased  to  live,  as  a 
sound  ceases  to  be  heard,  as  a  cloud  passes,  as  a 
flower  fades;  nothing  stopped  or  altered  because 
she  went.  If  any  mourned  her,  they  mourned  in 
silence  ;  if  they  thought  of  her,  they  proclaimed  not 
their  thoughts  ;  her  name  was  no  more  heard ;  only 
the  interior  of  the  little  red  house  was  rather  more 
silent,  and  M.  Van  Amberg's  countenance  appeared 
to  all  more  rigid  than  before.  During  the  day, 
Christine's  profound  grief  obeyed  the  iron  will  that 
weighed  on  each  member  of  the  family.  The  poor 
child  was  silent,  worked,  sat  at  table,  lived  on  as 
if  her  heart  had  not  been  crushed ;  but  at  night, 
alone  in  the  little  room  where  her  mother  had  so 
often  wept  with  her,  she  gave  free  course  to  grief; 
she  invoked  her  mother,  spoke  to  her,  extended  her 
arms  to  her,  and  would  fain  have  left  the  earth  to 
be  with  her  in  heaven.  "  Take  me  to  you,  dear 
mother!"  she  would  exclaim.  "  Deprived  of  you, 
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apart  from  him,  I  cannot  live !  Since  I  saw  you 
die,  I  no  longer  fear  death." 

Since  the  death  of  Annunciata,  Christine  was 
allowed  her  liberty,  M.  Van  Amberg  doubtless 
thinking,  and  with  reason,  that  she  would  make  no 
use  of  it  during  her  first  grief.  Or,  perhaps,  with 
his  wife's  corpse  scarcely  cold,  he  hesitated  to  recur 
to  the  severity  that  had  caused  her  so  many  tears. 
Whatever  his  motive,  Christine  was  free,  at  least 
to  all  appearance.  The  three  sisters,  in  deep 
mourning,  never  passed  the  threshold ;  they  sat  all 
day  at  work  near  the  low  window  of  the  parlour, 
supped  with  their  uncle  and  father,  then  retired  to 
bed.  During  the  long  hours  of  their  silent  work, 
Christine  often  thought  of  her  lover.  She  dared 
not  attempt  to  see  him ;  she  would  have  expected 
to  hear  her  mother's  voice  murmur  in  her  ear, — 
"  My  daughter,  it  is  too  soon  to  be  happy  !  Mourn 
me  yet  a  little,  alone  and  without  consolation." 

One  morning,  after  a  night  of  tears,  Christine 
fell  into  a  tardy  slumber,  broken  by  dreams.  Now 
it  was  her  mother,  who  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
flew  with  her  towards  heaven.  "  I  will  not  let  you 
live,"  said  Annunciata,  "for  life  is  sorrow.  I  have 
prayed  of  God  to  let  you  die  young,  that  you  may 
not  weep  as  I  have  wept !" 

The  next  instant  she  beheld  herself  clothed  in 
white  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Herbert  was 
there,  love  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  "  Come,  my 
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betrothed!"  he  said,  "life  is  joy!  My  love  shall 
guard  you  from  all  evil;  come,  we  will  be 
happy!" 

She  started  up,  awakened  by  a  sudden  noise  in 
her  chamber.  The  window  was  open,  and  on  the 
floor  lay  a  pebble  with  a  letter  attached.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  fly  to  the  window ;  a  bush  stirred 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  but  she  saw  no  one. 
She  snatched  up  the  letter,  she  guessed  it  was  Her 
bert's  writing.  It  seems  as  if  one  never  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  writing  of  him  one  loves ;  the 
heart  recognises  as  if  the  eyes  had  already  seen  it. 
Christine  was  alone,  a  beam  of  the  rising  sun  tinted 
the  summits  of  the  willows,  and  hope  and  love  re 
vived  in  the  young  girl's  heart,  as  she  read  what 
follows : 

"  Christine,  I  can  write  but  a  few  lines ;  a  long 
letter,  difficult  to  conceal,  might  never  reach  you. 
Hear  me  with  your  heart,  and  guess  what  I  am  un 
able  to  write.  As  you  know,  dearest,  my  family 
intrusted  me  to  your  father,  and  gave  him  all  autho 
rity  over  me.  He  can  employ  me  at  his  will,  and 
according  to  the  convenience  of  his  commercial 
establishments.  Christine,  I  have  just  received 
orders  to  embark  in  one  of  his  ships,  sailing  for 
Batavia." 

A  cry  escaped  Christine's  lips,  and  her  eyes, 
suffused  with  tears,  devoured  the  subsequent  lines. 

"  Your  father  places  the  immensity  of  ocean  be- 
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tween  us  ;  lie  separates  us  for  ever.  We  are  to 
meet  no  more !  Christine,  has  your  heart,  since  I 
last  saw  you,  learned  to  comprehend  those  words  ? 
No,  my  adored  Christine,  we  must  live  or  die  to 
gether  !  Your  poor  mother  is  no  more ;  your  pre 
sence  is  no  longer  essential  to  the  happiness  of  any 
one.  Your  family  is  pitiless  and  without  affection 
for  you.  Your  future  is  gloom  and  unhappiness. 
Come,  then,  let  us  fly  together.  In  the  Helder  are 
numerous  ships ;  they  will  bear  us  far  from  the 
scene  of  our  sufferings.  All  is  foreseen  and  ar 
ranged.  Christine,  my  life  depends  on  your  deci 
sion.  For  ever  separated  !  .  .  .  subscribe  to  that 
barbarous  decree,  and  I  terminate  an  existence 
which  henceforward  would  be  all  bitterness  !  And 
you,  Christine !  will  you  love  another,  or  live 
without  love  ?  Oh !  come !  I  have  suffered  so 
much  without  you !  I  summon  you,  I  await  you, 
Christine  !  my  bride  !  At  midnight — on  the  river- 
bank — I  will  be  there !  and  a  world  of  happiness 
is  before  us.  Come,  dear  Christine,  come!" 

As  Christine  read,  her  tears  fell  fast  on  Herbert's 
letter.  She  experienced  a  moment  of  agonising 
indecision.  She  loved  passionately,  but  she  was 
young  and  innocent,  and  love  had  not  yet  imparted 
to  her  pure  soul  the  audacity  that  braves  all  things. 
The  wise  counsels  heard  in  her  father's  house, 
uncle  William's  pious  exhortations,  the  holy  pray 
ers  she  had  learned  from  her  infancy  upwards, 
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resounded  in  her  ears;  the  Christ  upon  her  wooden 
crucifix  seemed  to  look  at  her ;  the  beads  of  her 
rosary  were  still  warm  with  the  pressure  of  her 
fingers. 

"  Oh  !  my  dream  !.  my  dream  !  "  she  exclaimed ; 
"  Herbert  who  calls  his  bride  !  my  mother  claiming 
her  daughter  !  With  him,  life  and  love  !  With  her, 
death  and  heaven  !  .  .  .  And  Christine  sobbed 
aloud.  For  an  instant  she  tried  calmly  to  contem 
plate  an  existence  in  that  melancholy  house,  weep 
ing  for  Herbert,  growing  old  without  him,  without 
love,  within  those  gloomy  walls,  where  no  heart 
sympathised  with  hers.  The  picture  was  too  ter 
rible  ;  she  felt  that  such  a  future  was  unendurable. 
She  wept  bitterly,  kissed  her  rosary,  her  prayer- 
book,  as  if  bidding  adieu  to  all  that  had  witnessed 
the  innocence  of  her  early  years.  Then  her  heart 
beat  violently.  The  fire  of  her  glance  dried  her 
tears.  She  looked  out  at  the  river,  at  the  white 
sail  which  seemed  to  remind  her  of  her  vows  of 
love ;  she  gave  one  last  sob,  as  if  breaking  irre 
vocably  the  links  between  her  past  and  future. 
The  image  of  her  mother  was  no  longer  before  her. 
Christine,  abandoned  to  herself,  followed  the  im 
pulse  of  her  passionate  nature  ;  she  wept,  trembled, 
hesitated,  and  at  last  exclaimed, — 

"  At  midnight,  I  will  be  there  !  " 

Then  she  wiped  her  tears,  and  remained  quite 
still  for  a  few  moments,  to  calm  her  violent  agita- 
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tion.  A  vast  future  unrolled  itself  before  her ; 
liberty  would  be  liers  ;  a  new  world  was  revealed 
to  her  eyes  ;  a  new  life  began  for  her. 

At  last  night  came.  A  lamp  replaced  the  fad 
ing  daylight.  The  window  was  deserted  for  the 
table.  William  and  Karl  Yan  Arnberg  came  in. 
The  former  took  a  book ;  his  brother  busied  him 
self  with  commercial  calculations.  The  lamp  gave 
a  dull  light ;  all  was  silent,  sad,  and  monotonous  in 
the  apartment.  The  clock  slowly  told  the  succes 
sive  hours.  When  its  hammer  struck  ten,  there 
was  a  movement  round  the  table ;  books  were 
shut,  work  was  folded.  Karl  Van  Amberg  rose  ; 
his  two  eldest  daughters  approached  him,  and  he 
kissed  their  foreheads  in  silence.  Christine  no 
longer  a  captive,  but  still  in  disgrace,  bowed  her 
self  before  her  father.  Uncle  William,  grown 
drowsy  over  his  book,  put  up  his  spectacles,  mut 
tering  a  "  good-night."  The  family  left  the  parlour, 
and  the  three  sisters  ascended  the  wooden  stair 
case.  At  her  chamber  door,  Christine  felt  a  tight 
ness  at  her  heart.  She  turned  and  looked  after 
her  sisters.  "  Good-night,  Wilhelmina !  good 
night,  Maria!" 

The  sisters  turned  their  heads.  By  the  faint 
light  of  their  tapers  Christine  saw  them  smile  and 
kiss  their  hands  to  her.  Then  they  entered  their 
rooms  without  speaking.  Christine  found  herself 
alone.  She  opened  her  window ;  the  night  was 
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calm ;  at  intervals  clouds  flitted  across  tlie  moon, 
veiling  its  brightness.  Christine  made  no  prepara 
tions  for  departure  ;  she  only  took  her  mother's 
rosary,  and  the  blue  ribbon  so  long  attached  to  the 
guitar ;  then  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  black 
mantle  and  sat  down  by  the  window.  Her  heart 
beat  quick,  but  no  distinct  thought  agitated  her 
mind.  She  trembled  without  terror ;  her  eyes  were 
tearful,  but  she  felt  no  regret.  For  her,  the  hour 
was  rather  solemn  than  sad ;  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  she  was  irrevocably  decided. 

At  last  midnight  came  ;  each  stroke  of  the  clock 
thrilled  Christine's  heart;  for  an  instant  she  stood 
still,  summoning  strength  and  courage  ;  then,  turn 
ing  towards  the  interior  of  the  room, — 

"Adieu,  my  mother!"  she  whispered.  Many 
living  creatures  dwelt  under  that  roof.  It  seemed 
to  Christine  as  if  she  left  her  only  who  was  no 
longer  there.  "  Adieu,  my  mother  !"  she  repeated. 

Then  she  stepped  out  of  the  window  ;  a  trellis, 
twined  with  creepers,  covered  the  wall.  With 
light  foot  and  steady  hand,  Christine  descended, 
aiding  herself  by  the  branches,  and  pausing  when 
they  cracked  under  her  tread  or  grasp.  The  still 
ness  was  so  complete  that  the  slightest  sound 
assumed  importance.  Christine's  heart  beat  vio 
lently  ;  at  last  she  reached  the  ground,  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  at  the  house.  Her  father's  win 
dow  was  still  lighted.  Again  she  shuddered  with 
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apprehension ;  then,  feeling  more  courage  for  a 
minute's  daring  than  for  half  an  hour's  precautions, 
she  darted  across  the  meadow  and  arrived  breath 
less  at  the  clump  of  willows.  Before  plunging 
into  it,  she  again  looked  round.  All  was  quiet 
and  deserted ;  she  breathed  more  freely  and  disap 
peared  amongst  the  branches.  Leaning  upon  the 
old  tree,  the  witness  of  her  former  rendezvous,  she 
whispered,  so  softly  that  none  but  a  lover  could 
hear,  "  Herbert,  are  you  there?" 

A  cautious  oar  skimmed  the  water;  a  well-known 
voice  replied.  The  boat  approached  the  willow ; 
the  young  student  stood  up  and  held  out  his  arms 
to  Christine,  who  leaped  lightly  into  the  skiff.  In 
an  instant,  they  were  out  of  the  willow-shaded 
inlet;  in  another,  the  sail — the  signal  of  their 
loves — was  hoisted  to  the  breeze  ;  the  bark  sped 
swiftly  over  the  water,  and  Herbert,  scarce  daring 
to  believe  his  happiness,  was  seated  at  Christine's 
feet.  His  hand  sought  hers ;  he  heard  her  weep, 
and  he  wept  for  sympathy.  Both  were  silent,  agi 
tated,  uneasy,  and  happy. 

But  the  night  was  fine,  the  moon  shed  its  softest 
light,  the  ripple  of  the  stream  had  a  harmony  of  its 
own,  the  light  breeze  cooled  their  cheeks,  the  sail 
bent  over  them  like  the  wing  of  an  invisible  being ; 
they  were  young,  they  loved,  it  was  impossible 
that  joy  should  not  revive  in  their  hearts. 

"Thanks,   Christine,   thanks!"    exclaimed  Her- 
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bert,  "  thanks  a  thousand  times  for  so  much  de- 
votedness,  for  such  confidence  and  love  !  Oh  how 
beautiful  will  life  now  appear  !  We  are  united  for 
ever!'7 

"For  ever  !"  repeated  Christine,  her  tears  flow 
ing  afresh.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  that  great 
happiness,  like  great  grief,  expresses  itself  by  tears. 
Her  hand  in  Herbert's,  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
she  gazed  upon  bright  stars  and  fleecy  clouds,  sole 
and  silent  witnesses  of  her  happiness.  Presently 
she  was  roused  from  this  sweet  reverie. 

"  See  there,  Herbert !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  the 
sail  droops  along  the  mast,  the  wind  has  fallen, 
we  do  not  advance." 

Herbert  took  the  oars,  and  the  boat  cut  rapidly 
through  the  water.  Wrapped  in  her  mantle,  Chris 
tine  sat  opposite,  and  smiled  upon  him.  Onwards 
flew  the  boat,  a  track  of  foam  in  its  wake.  Day 
light  was  still  distant ;  all  things  favoured  the 
fugitives.  Again  Christine  broke  silence. 

"  Herbert,  dear  Herbert,  do  you  hear  nothing?" 

Herbert  ceased  to  row,  and  listened.  "I  hear 
nothing,"  he  said,  "  save  the  plash  of  the  river 
against  its  banks."  He  resumed  the  oars  ;  again 
the  boat  moved  rapidly  forward.  Christine  was 
pale  ;  half  risen  from  her  seat,  her  head  turned  back, 
she  strove  to  see,  but  the  darkness  was  too  great. 

"  Be  tranquil,  best  beloved,"  said  Herbert  with  a 
smile.  "  Fear  creates  sounds.  All  is  still." 
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"  Herbert,"  cried  Christine,  this  time  starting  up 
in  the  boat,  "  I  am  not  mistaken  !  I  hear  oars  be 
hind  us  ...  pause  not  to  listen  .  .  .  row, 
for  Heaven's  love,  row  !  " 

Her  terror  was  so  great,  she  seemed  so  sure  of 
what  she  said,  that  Herbert  obeyed  in  silence,  and 
a  sensation  of  alarm  chilled  his  heart.  Christine 
seated  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  We  are  pursued!"  she  said ;  "  the  noise  of  your 
own  oars  alone  prevented  your  hearing.  A  boat 
follows  us." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  Herbert  cried,  "  what  matter !  That 
boat  does  not  bear  Christine — is  not  guided  by  a 
man  who  defends  his  life,  his  happiness,  his  love. 
My  arm  will  weary  his,  his  bark  will  not  overtake 
mine."  And  Herbert  redoubled  his  efforts.  The 
veins  of  his  arms  swelled  to  bursting  ;  his  forehead 
was  covered  with  sweat-drops.  The  skiff  clove  the 
waters  as  though  impelled  by  wings.  Christine 
remained  crouched  at  the  young  man's  feet,  press 
ing  herself  against  him,  as  to  seek  refuge. 

Other  oars,  wielded  by  stalwart  arms,  now  struck 
the  water  not  far  from  Herbert's  boat.  The  young 
student  heard  the  sound  ;  he  bent  over  his  oars  and 
made  desperate  efforts.  But  he  felt  his  strength 
failing ;  as  he  rowed  he  looked  with  agony  at  Chris 
tine  ;  no  one  spoke,  only  the  noise  of  the  two  boats 
interrupted  the  silence.  Around,  all  was  calm  and 
serene  as  when  the  fugitives  set  out.  But  the  soul 
6  T 
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of  the  young  girl  had  passed  from  life  to  death ; 
her  eyes,  gleaming  with  a  wild  fire,  followed  with 
increasing  terror  each  movement  of  Herbert's  ;  she 
saw  by  the  suffering  expression  of  his  countenance, 
that  little  hope  of  escape  remained.  Still  he  rowed 
with  the  energy  of  despair  ;  but  the  fatal  bark  drew 
nearer,  its  shadow  was  seen  upon  the  water,  it  fol 
lowed  hard  in  the  foamy  track  of  Herbert's  boat. 
Christine  stood  up  and  looked  back  ;  just  then  the 
moon  shone  out,  casting  its  light  full  upon  the  pale, 
passionless  features  of  M.  Van  Amberg.  Christine 
uttered  a  piercing  cry. 

"My  father!"  she  cried;  "  Herbert,  'tis  my 
father  !  " 

Herbert  also  had  recognised  his  pursuer.  The 
youth  had  lived  too  long  in  Karl  Van  Amberg's 
house  not  to  have  experienced  the  strange  kind  of 
fascination  which  that  man  exercised  over  all  around 
him.  Darkness  had  passed  away  to  reveal  to  the 
fugitives  the  father,  master,  and  judge  ! 

"  Stop,  Herbert !  "  cried  Christine,  "  we  are  lost, 
escape  is  impossible  !  Do  you  not  see  my  father?" 

u  Let  me  row  !  "  replied  Herbert,  disengaging 
himself  from  Christine,  who  had  seized  his  arm. 
He  gave  so  violent  a  pull  with  the  oars,  that  the 
skiff  bounded  out  of  the  water  and  seemed  to  gain 
a  little  on  its  pursuer. 

"  Herbert,"  cried  Christine,  "  I  tell  you  we  are 
lost !  'Tis  my  father,  and  resistance  is  useless  ! 
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God  will  not  work  a  miracle  in  our  favour  1  v  Her 
bert,  I  will  not  return  to  my  father's  house  !  Let 
us  die  together,  dear  Herbert !  " 

And  Christine  threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms. 
The  oars  fell  from  the  young  man's  hands  ;  with  a 
cry  of  anguish  he  pressed  Christine  convulsively 
to  his  heart.  For  a  single  instant  he  thought  of 
obeying  her,  and  of  plunging  with  her  into  the  dark 
tide  beneath ;  but  Herbert  had  a  noble  heart,  and 
he  repelled  the  temptation  of  despair.  The  next 
moment  a  violent  shock  made  the  boat  quiver,  and 
M.  Van  Amberg  stepped  into  it.  Instinctively 
Herbert  clasped  Christine  more  tightly,  and  re 
treated,  as  if  his  strength  could  withhold  her  from 
her  father — as  if,  in  that  little  boat,  he  could  re 
treat  far  enough  not  to  be  overtaken.  With  a 
vigorous  arm,  M.  Van  Amburg  seized  Christine, 
whose  slender  form  bent  like  a  reed  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  Have  mercy  on  her  !  "  cried  the  despairing 
Herbert ;  "  I  alone  am  guilty  !  Punish  her  not, 
and  I  promise  to  depart,  to  renounce  her  I  Pity, 
sir  !  pity  for  Christine  !  " 

He  spoke  to  a  deaf  and  silent  statue.  Wresting 
Christine's  hand  from  the  student's  grasp,  M.  Van 
Amberg  stepped  back  into  his  boat,  and  pushed 
Herbert's  violently  with  his  foot.  Yielding  to  the 
impulse,  the  boats  separated  ;  one  was  pulled 
swiftly  up  the  river,  whilst  the  other,  abandoned 
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to  itself,  was  swept  by  the  current  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Erect  on  the  prow  of  his  bark,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  M.  Van 
Amberg  fixed  a  terrible  look  upon  Herbert  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  All  was  over.  The 
father  had  taken  his  daughter,  arid  no  human  power 
could  henceforward  tear  her  from  his  arms. 

Within  a  week  from  that  fatal  night,  the  gates 
of  a  convent  closed  upon  Christine  Van  Amberg. 


On  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  stands  a  large  white  building  of  irregular 
architecture,  a  confused  mass  of  walls,  roofs,  angles, 
and  platforms.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  village, 
whose  inhabitants  behold  with  a  feeling  of  respect 
the  edifice  towering  above  their  humble  dwellings. 
For  there  is  seen  the  belfry  of  a  church,  and  thence 
is  heard  unceasingly  the  sound  of  pious  bells,  pro 
claiming  afar  that  on  the  mountain's  summit  a  few 
devout  souls  pray  to  God  for  all  men.  The  build 
ing  is  a  convent ;  the  poor  and  the  sick  well  know 
the  path  leading  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 

To  this  convent  was  Christine  sent.  To  this 
austere  dwelling,  the  abode  of  silence  and  self- 
denial,  was  she,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  loving, 
pitilessly  consigned.  It  was  as  though  a  grave 
stone  had  suddenly  closed  over  her  head.  With 
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her,  the  superior  of  the  convent  received  the  fol 
lowing  letter : — 

"MADAME  LA  SUPE"RIEURE, —  I  send  you  your 
niece,  Christine  Van  Amberg,  and  beg  you  to  oblige 
me  by  keeping  her  with  you.  I  intend  her  to  em 
brace  a  religious  life  ;  employ  the  influence  of  your 
wise  counsels  to  predispose  her  to  it.  Her  mis 
conduct  compels  me  to  exclude  her  my  house  ;  she 
requires  restraint  and  watching,  such  as  are  only  to 
be  found  in  a  convent.  Be  pleased,  dear  and  re 
spected  kinswoman,  to  receive  her  under  your  roof; 
the  best  wish  that  can  be  formed  for  her  is,  that  she 
may  make  up  her  mind  to  remain  there  for  ever. 
Should  she  inquire  concerning  a  young  man  named 
Herbert,  you  may  inform  her  that  he  has  sailed 
to  Batavia,  whence  he  will  proceed  to  our  most 
remote  settlements. 

"  I  am,  with  respect,  Madame  la  Superieure,  your 
kinsman  and  friend, 

"  KARL  VAN  AMBERG/' 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this 
letter,  when  one  day  the  convent  gate  opened  to 
admit  a  stranger,  who  craved  to  speak  with  the 
superior.  The  stranger  was  an  old  man  ;  a  staff 
sustained  his  feeble  steps.  Whilst  waiting  in  the 
parlour,  he  looked  about  him  with  surprise  and 
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emotion,  and  several  times  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  if  to  brush  away  a  "tear.  "  Poor, 
poor  child  !  "  he  muttered.  When  the  superior 
appeared  behind  the  grating,  he  advanced  quickly 
towards  her. 

"I  am  William  Van  Amberg,"  he  said,  "  the 
brother  of  Karl  Van  Amberg.  I  come,  madam,  to 
fetch  Christine,  his  daughter  and  my  niece/' 

"  You  come  very  late  !  "  replied  the  superior  ; 
"  sister  Martha- Mary  is  on  the  eve  of  pronouncing 
her  vows." 

"  Martha-Mary  ! — I  do  not  know  the  name  !  " 
said  William  Van  Amberg ;  "  I  seek  Christine — 
my  niece  Christine." 

a  Christine  Van  Amberg,  now  sister  Martha- 
Mary,  is  about  to  take  the  veil." 

"  Christine  a  nun  !  Oh,  impossible  !  Madame, 
they  have  broken  the  child's  heart ;  from  despair 
only  would  she  take  the  veil ;  they  have  been  cruel 
— they  have  tortured  her ;  but  I  bring  her  liberty 
and  the  certainty  of  happiness,  —  permission  to 
marry  him  she  loves.  Let  me  speak  to  her  and 
she  will  quickly  follow." 

"  Speak  to  her  then  ;  and  let  her  depart  if  such 
be  her  will." 

"  Thanks,  madam, — a  thousand  thanks  !  Send 
me  my  child,  send  me  my  Christine — with  joy  and 
impatience  I  await  her." 

The  superior  retired.     Left  alone,  William  again 
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contemplated  the  melancholy  abode  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  the  more  he  gazed,  the  sadder 
his  heart  became.  He  would  fain  have  taken  Chris 
tine  in  his  arms,  as  he  did  when  she  was  little,  and 
have  fled  with  her  from  those  chilly  walls  and  dis 
mal  gratings. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  he  repeated,  "  what  a  retreat  for 
the  bright  years  of  your  youth !  .  .  .  How  you 
must  have  suffered !  But  console  thyself,  dearest 
child,  I  am  here  to  rescue  thee  ! " 

He  remembered  Christine  as  a  wild  young  girl, 
delighting  in  liberty,  air,  and  motion  ;  then  as  an 
impassioned  woman,  full  of  love  and  independence. 
And  a  smile  crossed  the  old  man's  lips  as  he  thought 
of  her  burst  of  joy,  when  he  should  say  to  her, — 
"  You  are  free,  and  Herbert  waits  to  lead  you  to 
the  altar  1 "  His  heart  beat  as  it  had  never  beaten 
in  the  best  days  of  his  youth ;  he  counted  the 
minutes  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  door 
through  which  Christine  was  to  come.  He  could 
not  fold  her  in  his  arms,  the  grating  prevented  it, 
but  at  least  he  should  see  and  hear  her.  Suddenly 
all  his  blood  rushed  to  his  heart,  for  the  hinges 
creaked  and  the  door  opened.  A  novice,  clothed 
in  white,  slowly  advanced  ;  he  looked  at  her,  started 
back,  hesitated,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  God  !  is  that 
Christine  ?  " 

William  had  cherished  in  his  heart  the  memory 
of  a  bright-eyed,  sunburnt  girl,  alert  and  lively, 
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quick  and  decided  in  her  movements,  running  more 
often  than  she  walked,  like  the  graceful  roe  that 
loves  the  mountain-steeps.  He  beheld  a  tall  young 
woman,  white  and  colourless  as  the  robes  that 
shrouded  her;  her  hair  concealed  under  a  thick 
linen  band,  her  slender  form  scarcely  to  be  dis 
tinguished  beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  her  woollen 
vestments.  Her  movements  were  slow,  her  black 
eyes  veiled  by  an  indescribable  languor  ;  a  profound 
calm  was  the  characteristic  of  her  whole  being — a 
calm  so  great,  that  it  resembled  absence  of  life. 
One  might  have  thought  her  eyes  looked  without 
seeing,  that  her  lips  could  not  open  to  speak,  that 
her  ears  listened  without  hearing.  Sister  Martha- 
Mary  was  beautiful,  but  her  beauty  was  not  of  the 
earth — it  was  the  beauty  of  infinite  repose, — of  a 
calm  that  nothing  could  disturb. 

The  old  man  was  touched  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul ;  the  words  expired  on  his  lips,  and  he  ex 
tended  his  hands  towards  Christine.  On  beholding 
her  uncle,  Martha-Mary  endeavoured  to  smile,  but 
moved  not,  and  said  nothing.. 

"Oh  my  child!"  cried  William  at  last,  "how 
you  must  suffer  here  !  " 

Martha- Mary  gently  shook  her  head,  and  the 
tranquil  look  she  fixed  upon  her  uncle,  protested 
against  his  supposition. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  five  years  have  thus  changed 
my  Christine  !  My  heart  recognises  you,  my  child, 
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not  my  eyes !  They  have  compelled  you  to  great 
austerities,  severe  privations  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  A  cruel  bondage  has  weighed  heavily  upon 
you?" 

"  No." 

"  You  have  been  ill  then  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Your  poor  heart  has  suffered  too  much,  and  has 
broken.  You  have  shed  many  tears  ?  " 

"  I  remember  them  no  longer." 

"  Christine  !  Christine  !  do  you  live  ?  or  has  the 
shade  of  Annunciata  risen  from  the  grave  ?  Oh  my 
child !  in  seeing  you,  I  seem  to  see  her  corpse,  ex 
tended  on  the  bed  of  death  !  " 

Martha-Mary  raised  her  large  eyes  to  heaven  ; 
she  joined  her  hands,  and  murmured,  "  My  mother ! " 

"  Christine,  speak  to  me  !  weep  with  me  !  you 
frighten  me  by  your  calm  and  silence.  ...  Ah  ! 
in  my  trouble  and  emotion,  I  have  as  yet  explained 
nothing.  .  .  .  Listen  :  my  brother  Karl,  by  the 
failure  of  a  partner,  suddenly  found  his  whole 
fortune  compromised.  To  avoid  total  ruin  he  was 
obliged  to  embark  immediately  for  the  colonies.  He 
set  sail  expecting  to  return  in  a  few  years  ;  but  his 
affairs  prolong  his  absence,  and  his  return  is  in 
definitely  postponed.  His  two  eldest  daughters  are 
with  him.  To  me,  who  am  too  old  to  follow  him, 
too  old  to  remain  alone,  he  has  given  Christine.  I 
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would  not  accept  the  precious  charge,  my  child, 
without  the  possibility  of  rendering  you  happy.  I 
implored  permission  to  marry  you  to  Herbert.  You 
are  no  longer  a  rich  heiress  :  your  father  gone,  you 
need  protection,  and  that  of  an  old  man  cannot  long 
avail  you.  In  short,  your  father  has  agreed  to  all 
I  asked :  he  sends  you,  as  a  farewell  gift,  your 
liberty  and  his  consent  to  your  marriage.  .  . 
Christine  !  you  are  free,  and  Herbert  awaits  his 
bride  I " 

The  long  drapery  of  the  novice  was  slightly 
agitated,  as  if  the  limbs  it  covered  trembled ;  she 
remained  some  seconds  without  speaking,  and  then 
replied,  "  It  is  too  late !  I  am  the  affianced  of  the 
Lord  !  " 

William  uttered  a  cry  of  grief,  and  looked  with 
alarm  at  the  pale  calm  girl,  who  stood  immovable 
before  him. 

"  Christine  ! "  he  cried,  u  you  no  longer  love 
Herbert?" 

"  I  am  the  affianced  of  the  Lord  ! "  repeated  the 
novice,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven. 

"  Oh  my  God  !  my  God  !  "  cried  William,  weep 
ing  bitterly,  "  my  brother  has  killed  his  child  !  Her 
soul  has  been  sad  even  unto  death  !  Poor  victim 
of  severity,  tell  me,  Christine,  tell  me,  what  has 
passed  within  you,  during  your  abode  here  ?  " 

"  I  saw  others  pray,  and  I  prayed  also.     There 
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was  a  great  stillness,  and  I  was  silent ;  none  wept, 
and  I  dried  my  tears ;  a  something,  at  first  cold, 
then  soothing,  enveloped  my  soul.  The  voice  of 
God  made  itself  heard  to  me,  arid  I  listened ;  I  loved 
the  Lord,  and  gave  myself  to  Him." 

Then,  as  if  fatigued  with  speaking  so  much, 
Martha-Mary  relapsed  into  silence,  and  into  that 
absorbing  meditation  which  rendered  her  insensible 
to  surrounding  things.  Just  then  a  bell  tolled. 
The  novice  started,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  God  calls  me  !  "  she  said  ;  "  I  go  to  pray  !  " 

"  Christine  !  my  daughter,  will  you  leave  me 
thus?" 

"  Hear  you  not  the  bell  ?  It  is  the  hour  of 
prayer." 

"  But,  Christine,  dearest  child,  I  came  to  take 
you  hence." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  these  walls  !  "  said  Martha- 
Mary,  gliding  slowly  away.  As  she  opened  the 
parlour  door,  she  turned  towards  William ;  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  writh  a  sad  and  sweet  expression ; 
her  lips  moved,  as  if  to  send  him  a  kiss ;  then  she 
disappeared.  William  made  no  attempt  to  detain 
her ;  his  head  was  pressed  against  the  grating,  and 
big  tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks.  How 
long  he  remained  thus  plunged  in  mournful  reflec 
tion,  'he  noted  not.  He  was  roused  by  the  voice  of 
the  superior,  who  seated  herself,  wrapped  in  her 
black  robes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grating. 
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"  I  foresaw  your  grief,"  she  said.     "  Our  sister 
Martha-Mary  refuses  to  follow  you." 
With  a  despairing  look,  William  answered  the  nun. 

"Alas!  alas!"  he  said,  "  the  child  I  so  dearly 
loved  met  me  without  joy,  and  left  me  without 
regret." 

"  Listen,  my  son,"  resumed  the  superior ;  "  listen 
to  me. — Five  years  ago,  there  came  to  this  convent 
a  young  girl  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sunk  in 
terrible  despair ;  her  entrance  here  was  to  her  a 
descent  into  the  tomb.  During  one  entire  year, 
none  saw  her  but  with  tears  on  her  face.  Only 
God  knows  how  many  tears  the  eyes  must  shed 
before  a  broken  spirit  regains  calm  and  resignation  ; 
man.  cannot  count  them.  This  young  girl  suffered 
much ;  in  vain  we  implored  pardon  for  her,  in  vain 
we  summoned  her  family  to  her  relief.  She  might 
say,  as  is  written  in  the  psalm, — '  /  am  weary  with 
my  groaning  :  mine  eye  is  consumed  because  of  grief."1 
What  could  we  do,  save  pray  for  her,  since  none 
would  receive  her  back  !...." 

"Alas!"  cried  William,  "your  letters  never 
reached  us.  My  brother  was  beyond  sea  ;  and  I, 
having  then  no  hope  of  changing  his  determination, 
— I  had  quitted  his  empty  and  melancholy  house." 

"  Man  abandoned  her,"  continued  the  superior, 
"  but  God  looked  upon  His  servant,  and  comforted 
her  soul.  If  He  does  not  see  fit  to  restore  strength 
to  her  body,  exhausted  by  suffering — His  will  be 
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done  !  Perhaps  it  would  now  be  wise  and  generous 
to  leave  her  to  that  love  of  God  which  she  has 
attained  after  so  many  tears  ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
prudent  to  spare  her  fresh  shocks." 

"  No  !  no  !  "  interrupted  William,  "  I  cannot  give 
up,  even  to  God,  this  last  relic  of  my  family,  the 
sole  prop  of  my  old  age.  I  will  try  every  means 
to  revive  in  her  heart  its  early  sentiments.  Give 
me  Christine  for  a  few  days  only  !  Let  me  conduct 
her  to  the  place  of  her  birth,  to  the  scenes  where 
she  loved.  She  is  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  but  she 
will  obey  an  order  from  you ;  bid  her  return  for  a 
while  beneath  her  father's  roof !  Should  she  still 
wish  it,  after  this  last  attempt,  I  will  restore  her 
hither." 

"  Take  her,  my  son,"  replied  the  superior ;  "  I 
will  bid  her  follow.  If  God  has  indeed  spoken  to 
her  soul,  no  worldly  voice  will  move  her.  If  it  be 
otherwise,  may  she  return  no  more  to  the  cloister, 
but  be  blessed  wherever  she  goes !  Adieu,  my 
son ;  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  I" 

Hope  revived  in  the  heart  of  William  Van  Am- 
berg ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if — the  convent  threshold 
once  passed — Christine  would  revert  to  her  former 
character — to  her  youth  and  love.  He  believed  he 
was  about  to  remove  his  beloved  child  for  ever 
from  these  gloomy  walls,  and  with  painful  impa 
tience  he  awaited  her  coming.  Soon  a  light  step 
was  heard  in  the  corridor ;  William  threw  open  the 
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door,  Christine  was  there,  and  no  grating  now 
separated  her  from  her  uncle. 

"My  beloved  Christine!"  exclaimed  William; 
"  at  last,  then,  you  are  restored  to  me ;  at  last  I 
can  press  you  to  my  heart !  Come,  we  will  return 
to  our  own  country,  and  revisit  the  house  where 
we  all  dwelt  together." 

Sister  Martha-Mary  was  still  paler  than  at  her 
first  interview  with  William.  If  any  expression 
was  discernible  upon  that  calm  countenance,  it  was 
one  of  sadness.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  and  conducted  to  the  convent  gate ;  but 
when  the  gate  was  opened,  and,  passing  into  the 
open  air,  she  encountered  the  broad  daylight  and 
the  fresh  breeze,  she  tottered  and  leaned  for  sup 
port  against  the  wall.  Just  then  the  sun  rent  the 
clouds,  and  threw  its  golden  beams  on  plain  and 
mountain ;  the  air  was  clear  and  transparent,  and 
the  flat  and  monotonous  horizon  acquired  beauty 
from  the  burst  of  light. 

"  See,  my  daughter!"  said  William;  "  see  how 
lovely  is  the  earth !  How  soft  is  the  air  we  breathe  ! 
How  good  it  is  to  be  free,  and  to  move  towards  that 
immense  horizon!" 

"Oh,  my  dear  uncle  !"  replied  the  novice  ;  "how 
beautiful  are  the  heavens  !  See  how  the  sun  shines 
above  our  heads  !  It  is  in  heaven  that  his  glory 
should  be  admired  !  His  rays  are  already  dim  and 
feeble  when  they  touch  the  earth  ! " 
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William  led  Christine  to  a  carriage ;  they  got 
in,  and  the  horses  set  off.  Long  did  the  gaze  of 
the  novice  remain  fixed  on  her  convent's  walls ; 
when  these  were  hidden  from  her  by  the  windings 
of  the  road,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  seemed  to 
sleep.  During  the  journey,  William  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  make  her  converse ;  she  had  forgotten 
how  to  express  her  thoughts.  When  compelled  to 
reply,  fatigue  overwhelmed  her;  her  whole  exist 
ence  was  concentrated  in  her  soul,  and  detached 
entirely  from  the  external  world.  At  intervals  she 
would  say  to  herself,  "  How  long  the  morning  is  ! 
Nothing  marks  the  hours ;  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
bell  to-day!" 

At  last  they  reached  the  red  house,  and  the  car 
riage  drove  into  the  court,  where  the  grass  grew 
between  the  stones.  Gothon  came  out  to  receive 
them,  and  Martha-Mary,  leaning  on  her  uncle's 
arm,  entered  the  parlour  where  the  family  of  Van 
Amberg  had  so  often  assembled.  The  room  was 
deserted  and  cold ;  no  books  or  work  gave  it  the 
look  of  habitation ;  abandoned  by  its  last  occupants, 
it  awaited  new  ones.  Christine  slowly  traversed 
this  well-known  apartment,  and  sat  down  upon  a 
chair  near  the  window.  It  was  there  her  mother 
had  sat  for  twenty  years  ;  there  had  her  childhood 
passed  at  the  knees  of  Annunciata. 

William  opened  the  window,  showed  her  the 
meadow,  the  willows,  and  the  river.  Christine 
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looked  at  them  in  silence,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon.  For  a  long 
while  William  stood  beside  her,  then  he  placed  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pronounced  her  name. 
She  rose  and  followed  him.  They  ascended  the 
stairs,  traversed  the  gallery,  and  William  opened  a 
door.  "  Your  mother's  room,"  said  he  to  Christine. 
The  novice  entered  and  paused  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber ;  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  prayed. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  William,  "  she  ardently 
desired  your  happiness." 

"  She  has  obtained  it !"  replied  the  novice. 

The  old  man  felt  a  profound  sadness  come  over 
him.  It  was  like  pressing  to  his  heart  a  corpse  to 
which  his  love  restored  neither  breath  nor  warmth. 
Martha-Mary  approached  her  mother's  bed,  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  the  pillow  that  had  supported  the 
dying  head  of  Annunciata. 

"  Mother,"  she  murmured,  "  soon  we  shall  meet 
again." 

William  shuddered.  He  took  Christine's  hand, 
and  led  her  to  the  room  she  had  formerly  occupied.. 
The  little  white -curtained  bed  was  still  there,  the 
guitar  hung  against  the  wall,  Christine's  favourite 
volumes  filled  the  shelves  of  her  modest  book-case ; 
through  the  open  window  were  seen  the  willows 
and  the  river.  Martha-Mary  noticed  none  of  these 
things :  the  wooden  crucifix  was  still  upon  the 
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wall ;  she  rapidly  approached  it,  knelt,  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  feet  of  Christ,  closed  her  eyes  and 
breathed  deeply,  like  one  finding  repose  after  long 
fatigue.  Like  the  exile  returning  to  his  native 
land,  like  the  storm-tossed  mariner  regaining  the 
port,  she  remained  with  her  brow  resting  upon  her 
Saviour's  feet. 

Standing  by  her  side,  William  looked  on  in  tear 
ful  silence.  Farther  off,  Gothon  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  apron.  Several  hours  elapsed.  The  house 
clock  struck,  the  birds  sang  in  the  garden ;  the 
wind  rustled  among  the  trees  ;  in  the  lofty  pigeon- 
house  the  doves  cooed  ;  the  cock  crowed  in  the 
poultry-yard.  None  of  these  loved  and  familiar 
sounds  could  divert  Martha-Mary  from  her  devout 
meditation.  Sick  at  heart,  her  uncle  descended  to 
the  parlour.  He  remained  there  long,  plunged  in 
gloomy  reflections.  Suddenly  hasty  steps  were 
heard;  a  young  man  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
into  William's  arms. 

"  Christine  !  Christine  I"  cried  Herbert;  "  where 
is  Christine  ?  Is  it  not  a  dream  ?  M.  Van  Amberg 
gives  me  Christine !  .  .  .  .  Once  more  in  my 
native  land,  and  Christine  mine  I" 

"  Karl  Van  Araberg  gives,  but  God  refuses  her 
to  you  ! "  replied  William,  mournfully.  Then  he 
told  Herbert  what  had  passed  at  the  convent,  and 
since  their  arrival  at  the  house  :  he  gave  a  thousand 
details — he  repeated  them  a  thousand  times,  but 
6  u 
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without   convincing   Herbert    of   the    melancholy 
truth. 

"  It  is  impossible!"  cried  the  young  man;  "  if 
Christine  is  alive,  if  Christine  is  here,  to  the  first 
word  uttered  by  her  lover,  Christine  will  reply." 

"  God  grant  it!"  exclaimed  William  ;  "  my  last 
hope  is  in  you." 

Herbert  sprang  up  the  stairs,  his  heart  too  full  of 
love  to  have  room  for  fear.  Christine  free,  was  for 
him  Christine  ready  to  become  his  wife.  He  hastily 
opened  her  chamber  door;  but  then  he  paused, 
as  if  petrified,  upon  the  threshold.  The  day  was 
closing  in,  and  its  fading  light  fell  upon  Martha- 
Mary,  whose  form  stood  out  like  a  white  shadow 
from  the  gloom  of  the  room.  She  was  still  on  her 
knees,  her  head  resting  on  the  feet  of  Christ,  her 
fragile  person  lost  in  the  multiplied  folds  of  her 
conventual  robes.  She  heard  not  the  opening  of 
the  door,  and  Herbert  stood  gazing  at  her,  till  a 
flood  of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes.  William  took 
his  hand  and  silently  pressed  it. 

"  I  am  frightened !"  said  Herbert,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  That  is  not  my  Christine  !  A  phantom  risen  from 
the  earth,  or  an  angel  descended  from  heaven,  has 
taken  her  place  ! " 

"  No,  she  is  no  longer  Christine!"  replied  Wil 
liam,  sadly. 

For  a  few  moments  more  Herbert  stood  in  mourn- 
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ful  contemplation.  Then  he  exclaimed — "  Chris 
tine,  dear  Christine  1" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  novice  started, 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  pronounced  his  name.  As  in 
former  days,  when  her  lover  called  "Christine!" 
Martha-Mary  replied  "  Herbert ! " 

The  young  man's  heart  beat  violently ;  he  stood 
beside  the  novice,  he  took  her  hands.  "  It  is  I,  it 
is  Herbert!"  he  said,  kneeling  down  before  her. 

The  novice  fixed  her  large  black  eyes  upon  him 
with  a  long  inquiring  gaze ;  a  slight  flush  passed 
across  her  brow ;  then  she  became  pale  as  before, 
and  said  gently  to  Herbert — "  I  thought  not  to  see 
you  again  upon  earth." 

"  Dear  Christine !  tears  and  suffering  have  long 
been  our  portion ;  but  happy  days  at  last  dawn 
upon  us  1  My  love  !  my  bride  !  we  will  never  part 
again ! " 

Martha-Mary  extricated  her  hands  from  those  of 
Herbert,  and  retreated  towards  the  image  of  Christ. 

"  I  am  the  bride  of  the  Lord,"  she  said  in  trem 
bling  accents.  "  He  expects  me." 

Herbert  uttered  a  cry  of  grief. 

"  Christine  !  dear  Christine !  remember  our  oft- 
repeated  pledges,  our  loves,  our  tears,  our  hopes. 
You  left  me  vowing  to  love  me  always.  Christine, 
if  you  would  not  have  me  die  of  despair,  remember 
the  past!" 
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Martha-Mary's  eyes  continued  riveted  on  the 
crucifix  ;  her  hands,  convulsively  clasped,  were  ex 
tended  towards  it. 

"Gracious  Lord!"  she  prayed,  "speak  to  his 
heart  as  you  have  spoken  to  mine  !  It  is  a  noble 
heart,  worthy  to  love  you.  Stronger  than  I,  Her 
bert  may  survive,  even  after  much  weeping !  Con 
sole  him,  oh  Lord!" 

"  Christine !  my  first  and  only  love !  sole  hope 
and  joy  of  my  life  !  do  you  thus  abandon  me  ? 
That  heart,  once  entirely  mine,  is  it  closed  to  me 
forever?" 

Her  gaze  upon  the  crucifix,  her  hands  still  joined, 
the  novice,  as  if  able  to  speak  only  to  her  God, 
gently  replied: — "Lord!  he  suffers  as  I  suffered! 
shed  upon  him  the  balm  wherewith  you  healed  my 
wounds !  Leaving  him  life,  take  his  soul  as  you 
have  taken  mine.  Give  him  that  ineffable  peace 
which  descends  upon  those  thou  lovest!" 

"Oh  Christine!  my  beloved!"  cried  Herbert, 
once  more  taking  her  hand,  "  do  but  look  at  me ! 
turn  your  eyes  upon  me  and  behold  my  tears ! 
Dearest  treasure  of  my  heart !  you  seem  to  slumber ! 
Awake !  Have  you  forgotten  our  tender  meetings, 
the  willows  bending  over  the  stream,  the  boat  in 
which  we  sailed  a  whole  night,  dreaming  the  joy  of 
eternal  union  ?  See  !  the  moon  rises  as  it  rose  that 
night.  We  were  near  each  other  as  now ;  but  then 
they  tore  us  asunder,  and  now  we  are  free  to  be 
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together !  Christine,  have  you  ceased  to  love  ?  Is 
all  forgotten?" 

William  took  her  other  hand.  "  Dear  child,"  he 
said,  "  we  entreat  you  not  to  leave  us !  To  you 
we  look  for  happiness  ;  remain  with  us,  Christine." 

One  hand  in  the  hands  of  Herbert,  the  other  in 
those  of  William,  the  novice  slowly  and  solemnly 
replied : 

"  The  corpse  that  reposes  in  the  tomb  lifts  not 
the  stem?  to  re-enter  the  world.  The  soul  that  has 
seen  heaven,  does  not  leave  it  to  return  to  earth. 
The  creature  to  whom  God  has  said,  (  Be  thou  the 
spouse  of  Christ,'  does  not  quit  Christ  to  unite  her 
self  to  a  man ;  and  she  who  is  about  to  die  should 
turn  her  affections  from  mortal  things  I" 

"Herbert!"  cried  William,  "be  silent!  Not 
another  word !  I  can  scarcely  feel  the  throbbing  of 
her  pulse  !  She  is  paler  even  than  when  I  first  saw 
her  behind  the  convent  grating.  We  give  her  pain. 
Enough,  Herbert,  enough !  Better  yield  her  to 
God  upon  earth,  than  send  her  to  Him  in  heaven !" 

The  old  man  placed  the  almost  inanimate  head 
of  Martha-Mary  upon  his  shoulder,  and  pressed  her 
to  his  heart  as  a  mother  embraces  her  child. 
"Recover  yourself,  my  daughter,"  he  said;  "I 
will  restore  you  to  the  house  of  God." 

Martha-Mary  turned  her  sad  and  gentle  gaze 
upon  her  uncle,  arid  her  hand  feebly  pressed  his. 
Then  addressing  herself  to  Herbert : 
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11  You,  Herbert,"  she  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice — "  you,  who  will  live,  do  not  abandon  him  !" 

"  Christine  !"  cried  Herbert,  on  his  knees  before 
his  betrothed.  "  Christine!  do  we  part  for  ever?" 

The  novice  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Not  for  ever!"  she  replied. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  convent  gates  opened 
to  receive  sister  Martha-Mary.  They  closed  upon 
her  for  the  last  time.  With  feeble  arid  unsteady 
step  the  novice  traversed  the  cloisters  to  prostrate 
herself  on  the  altar-steps.  The  superior  came  to 
her. 

"Oh  my  mother!"  exclaimed  Christine,  the 
fountain  of  whose  tears  was  opened,  and  who  wept 
as  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  "  I  have  seen  him 
and  left  him  !  To  thee  I  return,  oh  Lord !  Faithful 
to  my  vows,  I  await  the  crown  that  shall  consecrate 
me  thy  spouse.  Thy  voice  alone  shall  hencefor 
ward  reach  my  ears ;  I  come  to  sing  thy  praises,  to 
pray  and  serve  thee  until  the  end  of  my  life ! — Holy 
mother,  prepare  the  robe  of  serge,  the  white  crown, 
the  silver  cross ;  I  am  ready  !" 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  superior,  "  you  are 
very  ill — much  exhausted  by  so  many  shocks ;  will 
you  not  delay  the  ceremony  of  profession?" 

"  No,  holy  mother !  no ;  delay  it  not !  I  would 
die  the  bride  of  the  Lord !  .  .  .  .  And  I  have  little 
time!"  replied  sister  Martha- Mary. 
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Frny   younger   days,    bell-ringing    was    much 
more  in  fashion  among  the  young  men  of 

than  it  is  now.  Nobody,  I  believe,  practises  it 
there  at  present  except  the  servants  of  the  church, 
and  the  melody  has  been  much  injured  in  conse 
quence.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  about  twenty  of  us 
who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral,  formed 
a  club,  which  used  to  ring  every  peal  that  was 
called  for;  and,  from  continual  practice  and  a 
rivalry  which  arose  between  us  and  a  club  attached 
to  another  steeple,  and  which  tended  considerably 
to  sharpen  our  zeal,  we  became  very  Mozarts  on 
our  favourite  instruments.  But  my  bell-ringing 
practice  was  shortened  by  a  singular  accident, 
which  not  only  stopped  my  performance,  but  made 
even  the  sound  of  a  bell  terrible  to  my  ears. 

One  Sunday,  I  went  with  another  into  the  belfry 
to  ring  for  noon  prayers,  but  the  second  stroke  we 
had  pulled  showed  us  that  the  clapper  of  the  bell 
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we  were  at  was  muffled.  Some  one  had  been  buried 
that  morning,  and  it  had  been  prepared,  of  course, 
to  ring  a  mournful  note.  We  did  not  know  of  this, 
but  the  remedy  was  easy.  "  Jack,"  said  my  com 
panion,  "  step  up  to  the  loft,  and  cut  off  the  hat;" 
for  the  way  we  had  of  muffling  was  by  tying  a  piece 
of  an  old  hat,  or  of  cloth  (the  former  was  preferred), 
to  one  side  of  the  clapper,  which  deadened  every 
second  toll.  I  complied,  and  mounting  into  the 
belfry,  crept  as  usual  into  the  bell,  where  I  began 
to  cut  away.  The  hat  had  been  tied  on  in  some 
more  complicated  manner  than  usual,  and  I  was 
perhaps  three  or  four  minutes  in  getting  it  off; 
during  which  time  my  companion  below  was  hastily 
called  away — by  a  message  from  his  sweetheart,  I 
believe — but  that  is  not  material  to  my  story.  The 
person  who  called  him  was  a  brother  of  the  club, 
who,  knowing  that  the  time  had  come  for  ringing 
for  service,  and  not  thinking  that  any  one  was 
above,  began  to  pull.  At  this  moment  I  was  just 
getting  out,  when  I  felt  the  bell  moving ;  I  guessed 
the  reason  at  once — it  was  a  moment  of  terror  ;  but 
by  a  hasty  and  almost  convulsive  effort,  I  suc 
ceeded  in  jumping  down,  and  throwing  myself  on 
the  flat  of  my  back  under  the  bell. 

The  room  in  which  it  was,  was  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  contain  it,  the  bottom  of  the  bell  com 
ing  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  floor  of  lath.  At 
that  time  I  certainly  was  not  so  bulky  as  I  am  now, 
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but  as  I  lay  it  was  within  an  incli  of  my  face.  I 
had  not  laid  myself  down  a  second,  when  the  ring 
ing  began. — It  was  a  dreadful  situation.  Over  me 
swung  an  immense  mass  of  metal,  one  touch  of 
which  would  have  crushed  me  to  pieces ;  the  floor 
under  me  was  principally  composed  of  crazy  laths, 
and  if  they  gave  way,  I  was  precipitated  to  the  dis 
tance  of  about  fifty  feet  upon  a  loft,  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  sunk  under  the  impulse  of 
my  fall,  and  sent  me  to  be  dashed  to  atoms  upon 
the  marble  floor  of  the  chancel,  an,  hundred  feet 
below.  I  remembered — for  fear  is  quick  in  recol 
lection — how  a  common  clockwright,  about  a  month 
before,  had  fallen,  and,  bursting  through  the  floors 
of  the  steeple,  driven  in  the  ceilings  of  the  porch, 
and  even  broken  into  the  marble  tombstone  of  a 
bishop  who  slept  beneath.  This  was  my  first  ter 
ror,  but  the  ringing  had  not  continued  a  minute, 
before  a  more  awful  and  immediate  dread  came  on 
me.  The  deafening  sound  of  the  bell  smote  into 
my  ears  with  a  thunder  which  made  me  fear  their 
drums  would  crack :  there  was  not  a  fibre  of  my 
body  it  did  not  thrill  through.  It  entered  my  very 
soul;  thought  and  reflection  were  almost  utterly 
banished ;  I  only  retained  the  sensation  of  agonis 
ing  terror.  Every  moment  I  saw  the  bell  sweep 
within  an  inch  of  my  face  ;  and  my  eyes — I  could 
not  close  them,  though  to  look  at  the  object  was 
bitter  as  death — followed  it  instinctively  in  its 
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oscillating  progress  until  it  came  back  again.  It 
was  in  vain  I  said  to  myself  that  it  could  come  no 
nearer  at  any  future  swing  than  it  did  at  first ; 
every  time  it  descended,  I  endeavoured  to  shrink 
into  the  very  floor  to  avoid  being  buried  under  the 
down-sweeping  mass ;  and  then,  reflecting  on  the 
danger  of  pressing  too  weightily  on  my  frail  sup 
port,  would  cower  up  again  as  far  as  I  dared. 

At  first  my  fears  were  mere  matter  of  fact.  I 
was  afraid  the  pulleys  above  would  give  way, 
and  let  the  bell  plunge  on  me.  At  another  time, 
the  possibility  of  the  clapper  being  shot  out  in 
some  sweep,  and  dashing  through  my  body,  as  I 
had  seen  a  ramrod  glide  through  a  door,  flitted 
across  my  mind.  The  dread  also,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  the  crazy  floor,  tormented  me;  but 
these  soon  gave  way  to  fears  not  more  unfounded, 
but  more  visionary,  and  of  course  more  tremendous. 
The  roaring  of  the  bell  confused  my  intellect,  and 
my  fancy  soon  began  to  teem  with  all  sort  of 
strange  and  terrifying  ideas.  The  bell  pealing 
above,  and  opening  its  jaws  with  a  hideous  clamour, 
seemed  to  me  at  one  time  a  ravening  monster, 
raging  to  devour  me  ;  at  another,  a  whirlpool  ready 
to  suck  me  into  its  bellowing  abyss.  As  I  gazed 
on  it,  it  assumed  all  shapes ;  it  was  a  flying  eagle, 
or  rather  a  roc  of  the  Arabian  story-tellers,  clapping 
its  wings  and  screaming  'over  me.  As  I  looked 
upward  into  it,  it  would  appear  sometimes  to 
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lengthen  into  indefinite  extent,  or  to  be  twisted  at 
the  end  into  the  spiral  folds  of  the  tail  of  a  flying- 
dragon.  Nor  was  the  flaming  breath  or  fiery  glance 
of  that  fabled  animal  wanting  to  complete  the  pic 
ture.  My  eyes,  inflamed,  bloodshot,  and  glaring,  in 
vested  the  supposed  monster  with  a  full  proportion 
of  unholy  light. 

It  would  be  endless  were  I  to  merely  hint  at  all 
the  fancies  that  possessed  my  mind.  Every  object 
that  was  hideous  and  roaring  presented  itself  to  my 
imagination.  I  often  thought  that  I  was  in  a  hur 
ricane  at  sea,  and  that  the  vessel  in  which  I  was 
embarked  tossed  under  me  with  the  most  furious 
vehemence.  The  air,  set  in  motion  by  the  swing 
ing  of  the  bell,  blew  over  me,  nearly  with  the  vio 
lence,  and  more  than  the  thunder,  of  a  tempest ;  and 
the  floor  seemed  to  reel  under  me,  as  under  a 
drunken  man.  But  the  most  awful  of  all  the  ideas 
that  seized  on  me  were  drawn  from  the  super 
natural.  In  the  vast  cavern  of  the  bell  hideous 
faces  appeared,  and  glared  down  on  me  with  terri 
fying  frowns,  or  with  grinning  mockery  still  more 
appalling.  At  last,  the  devil  himself,  accoutred  as 
in  the  common  description  of  the  evil  spirit,  with 
hoof,  horn,  and  tail,  and  eyes  of  infernal  lustre, 
made  his  appearance,  and  called  on  me  to  curse 
God  and  worship  him,  who  was  powerful  to  save 
me.  This  dread  suggestion  he  uttered  with  the 
full-toned  clangour  of  the  bell.  I  had  him  within 
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an  inch  of  me,  and  I  thought  on  the  fate  of  the 
Santon  Barsisa.  Strenuously  and  desperately  I 
defied  him  and  bade  him  begone.  Reason,  then, 
for  a  moment,  resumed  her  sway,  but  it  was  only 
to  fill  me  with  fresh  terror,  just  as  the  lightning 
dispels  the  gloom  that  surrounds  the  benighted 
mariner,  but  to  show  him  that  his  vessel  is  driving 
on  a  rock,  where  she  must  inevitably  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  I  found  I  was  becoming  delirious,  and 
trembled  lest  reason  should  utterly  desert  me.  This 
is  at  all  times  an  agonising  thought,  but  it  smote 
me  then  with  tenfold  agony.  I  feared  lest,  when 
utterly  deprived  of  my  senses,  I  should  rise — to  do 
which  I  was  every  moment  tempted  by  that  strange 
feeling  which  calls  on  a  man,  whose  head  is  dizzy 
from  standing  on  the  battlement  of  a  lofty  castle, 
to  precipitate  himself  from  it,  and  then  death  would 
be- instant  and  tremendous.  When  I  thought  of  this, 
I  became  desperate.  I  caught  the  floor  with  a 
grasp  which  drove  the  blood  from  my  nails  ;  and  I 
yelled  with  the  cry  of  despair.  I  called  for  help, 
I  prayed,  I  shouted,  but  all  the  efforts  of  my  voice 
were  of  course  drowned  in  the  bell.  As  it  passed 
over  my  mouth,  it  occasionally  echoed  my  cries, 
which  mixed  not  with  its  own  sound,  but  preserved 
their  distinct  character.  Perhaps  this  was  but 
fancy.  To  me,  I  know,  they  then  sounded  as  if 
they  were  the  shouting,  howling,  or  laughing  of  the 
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fiends  with  which  my  imagination  had  peopled  the 
gloomy  cave  which  swung  over  me. 

You  may  accuse  me  of  exaggerating  my  feelings; 
but  I  am  not.  Many  a  scene  of  dread  have  I  since 
passed  through,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  self- 
inflicted  terrors  of  this  half  hour.  The  ancients 
have  doomed  one  of  the  damned,  in  their  Tar 
tarus,  to  lie  under  a  rock,  which  every  moment 
seems  to  be  descending  to  annihilate  him — and  an 
awful  punishment  it  would  be.  But  if  to  this  you 
add  a  clamour  as  loud  as  if  ten  thousand  furies 
were  howling  about  you — a  deafening  uproar 
banishing  reason,  and  driving  you  to  madness — you 
must  allow  that  the  bitterness  of  the  pang  was  ren 
dered  more  terrible.  There  is  no  man,  firm  as  his 
nerves  may  be,  who  could  retain  his  courage  in  this 
situation. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  ringing  was  done.  Half 
of  that  time  passed  over  me  without  power  of  com 
putation, — the  other  half  appeared  an  age.  When 
it  ceased,  I  became  gradually  more  quiet,  but  a 
new  fear  retained  me.  I  knew  that  five  minutes 
wrould  elapse  without  ringing,  but,  at  the  end  of 
that  short  time,  the  bell  would  be  rung  a  second 
time,  for  five  minutes  more.  I  could  not  calcu 
late  time.  A  minute  and  an  hour  were  of  equal 
duration.  I  feared  to  rise,  lest  the  five  minutes 
should  have  elapsed,  and  the  ringing  be  again 
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commenced,  in  which  case  I  should  be  crushed, 
before  I  could  escape,  against  the  walls  or  frame 
work  of  the  bell.  I  therefore  still  continued  to 
lie  down,  cautiously  shifting  myself,  however,  with 
a  careful  gliding,  so  that  my  eye  no  longer  looked 
into  the  hollow.  This  was  of  itself  a  consider 
able  relief.  The  cessation  of  the  noise  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  stupifying  me, 
for  my  attention,  being  no  longer  occupied  by 
the  chimeras  I  had  conjured  up,  began  to  flag.  All 
that  now  distressed  me  was  the  constant  expecta 
tion  of  the  second  ringing,  for  which,  however,  I 
settled  myself  with  a  kind  of  stupid  resolution.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  and  clenched  my  teeth  as  firmly 
as  if  they  were  screwed  in  a  vice.  At  last  the 
dreaded  moment  came,  and  the  first  swing  of  the 
bell  extorted  a  groan  from  me,  as  they  say  the 
most  resolute  victim  screams  at  the  sight  of  the 
rack,  to  which  he  is  for  a  second  time  destined. 
After  this,  however,  I  lay  silent  and  lethargic, 
without  a  thought.  Wrapt  in  the  defensive  armour 
of  stupidity,  I  defied  the  bell  and  its  intonations. 
When  it  ceased,  I  was  roused  a  little  by  the  hope 
of  escape.  I  did  not,  however,  decide  on  this  step 
hastily,  but,  putting  up  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
caution,  I  touched  the  rim.  Though  the  ringing 
had  ceased,  it  still  was  tremulous  from  the  sound, 
and  shook  under  my  hand,  which  instantly  recoiled 
as  from  an  electric  jar.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  pro- 
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bably  elapsed  before  I  again  dared  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  then  I  found  it  at  rest.  I  de 
termined  to  lose  no  time,  fearing  that  T  might  have 
lain  then  already  too  long,  and  that  the  bell  for  even 
ing  service  would  catch  me.  This  dread  stimulated 
me,  and  I  slipped  out  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  arose.  I  stood,  T  suppose,  for  a  minute,  look 
ing  with  silly  wonder  on  the  place  of  my  imprison 
ment,  penetrated  with  joy  at  escaping,  but  then 
rushed  down  the  stony  and  irregular  stair  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  and  arrived  in  the  bell- 
ringers'  room.  This  was  the  last  act  I  had  power 
to  accomplish.  I  leant  against  the  wall,  motion 
less  and  deprived  of  thought,  in  which  posture  my 
companions  found  me,  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  they  returned  to  their  occupa 
tion. 

They  were  shocked,  as  well  they  might,  at  the 
figure  before  them.  The  wind  of  the  bell  had  ex 
coriated  my  face,  and  my  dim  and  stupified  eyes 
were  fixed  with  a  lack-lustre  gaze  in  my  raw  eye 
lids.  My  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding ;  my  hair 
dishevelled ;  and  my  clothes  tattered.  They  spoke 
to  me,  but  I  gave  no  answer.  They  shook  me,  but 
I  remained  insensible.  They  then  became  alarmed, 
and  hastened  to  remove  me.  He  who  had  first 
gone  up  with  me  in  the  forenoon,  met  them  as  they 
carried  me  through  the  churchyard,  and  through 
him,  who  was  shocked  at  having,  in  some  measure, 
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occasioned  the  accident,  the  cause  of  my  misfortune 
was  discovered.  I  was  put  to  bed  at  home,  and 
remained  for  three  days  delirious,  but  gradually 
recovered  my  senses.  You  may  be  sure  the  bell 
formed  a  prominent  topic  of  my  ravings,  and  if  I 
heard  a  peal,  they  were  instantly  increased  to  the 
utmost  violence.  Even  when  the  delirium  abated, 
my  sleep  was  continually  disturbed  by  imagined 
ringings,  and  my  dreams  were  haunted  by  the 
fancies  which  almost  maddened  me  while  in  the 
steeple.  My  friends  removed  me  to  a  house  in  the 
country,  which  was  sufficiently  distant  from  any 
place  of  worship,  to  save  me  from  the  apprehen 
sions  of  hearing  the  church-going  bell ;  for  what 
Alexander  Selkirk,  in  Cowper's  poem,  complained 
of  as  a  misfortune,  was  then* to  me  as  a  blessing. 
Here  I  recovered  ;  but,  even  long  after  recovery,  if 
a  gale  wafted  the  notes  of  a  peal  inwards  me,  I 
started  with  nervous  apprehension.  I  felt  a  Mo 
hammedan  hatred  to  all  the  bell  tribe,  and  envied 
the  subjects  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  the 
sonorous  voice  of  their  Muezzin.  Time  cured  this, 
as  it  does  the  most  of  our  follies ;  but  even  at  the 
present  day,  if,  by  chance,  my  nerves  be  unstrung, 
some  particular  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell  have 
power  to  surprise  me  into  a  momentary  start. 
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